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The Original Length of the Old English Judith. 
More Doubt(s) on the 'Missing Text" 

Martina Hacker 


The original length of the Old English poem Judith has been one of the most disputed 
aspects of the work. The length of the poem is of considerable importance for its 
interpretation: should it be regarded as a fairly broad translation of the Apocryphal 
book of Judith or a much more independent work that makes a more selective use of 
its source to convey a different message? Judith survived only in one codex dating 
from the Anglo-Saxon period. This codex, the so-called Nowell codex, which is now 
generally assigned to the late tenth or early eleventh century, is the second of two 
originally separate codices bound together in London, British Library, Cotton 
Vitellius A. xv. 2 The first codex, which takes its name Southwick codex from its 
thirteenth century provenance, dates from the twelfth century. 3 

The Nowell codex comprises three Old English prose texts (Life of St 
Christopher, ff. 94r-98r, Marvels of the East, the only illustrated text in the 
collection, which is also referred to as Wonders of the East, ff. 98v-106v, and the 
Letter of Alexander to Aristotle, ff. 107r-131v) and two poems ( Beowulf. , ff. 132r- 
201 v, and Judith, ff. 202r-209v). The texts are written in two hands. Scribe A wrote 
the three prose texts and a large part of Beowulf, up to f. 175v line 3, where scribe B 
took over from line 4. As the change of scribe occurs in the middle of Beowulf the 
texts must in all probability all originate from the same scriptorium. The early 
history of their transmission is unrecorded and the linguistic evidence is controversial. 
Judith has been described as a Northern (Anglian or Mercian) poem, as a West Saxon 
poem, and as a West Saxon copy of an Anglian original. 4 

The first owner of the codex that can be identified with any certainty is the 
antiquary Laurence Nowell, from whom it takes its name. As Nowell signed his 
name with the date 1563 on the first page of the fragmentary Life of St Christopher, it 
seems probable that the texts were in their present order in a separate volume when 
they were in his possession. 5 This was certainly no longer the case in 1705, when the 
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codex was first described by Humphrey Wanley. 6 A list entitled ‘Elenchus 
contentorum in hoc codice’ on a prefixed leaf in Cotton Vitellius A. xv in a hand 
identified by Kieman as that of Richard James, Cotton’s librarian, points to the years 
between 1628 and 1638 as a likely time for the rebinding of the Southwick and the 
Nowell codices into one volume. 7 

Two of the texts of the Nowell codex are definitely incomplete: the Life of St 
Christopher at the beginning, and Judith at the beginning and at the end, although the 
final surviving folio (209v) contains an additional six lines which have been 
transcribed in the bottom margin in an early modem hand and are assumed to be the 
closing part of Judith. This suggests that the last page of the manuscript may have 
been discarded rather than lost. 8 For the loss of the opening of Judith , which begins 
in mid-sentence 'tweode gifena in dys ginnan grunde', only a terminus ad quem can be 
given, the date of Franciscus Junius’s transcription of the poem, as he entitled it 
'Fragmentum historiae Judith' (now MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, Junius 105). A 
similar title was chosen by Thwaites in his 1698 edition of Judith, 9 

In a recent paper Lucas draws attention to the potential ambiguity of the term 
'fragment', which may refer to the codicological state of a manuscript or to the literary 
incompleteness of a text. 10 While in theory the two meanings of 'fragment' may 
easily be kept apart, in practice the notion of codicological incompleteness tends to 
have some impact on the question of literary incompleteness and vice versa. 

Discussion of the length of Judith has concentrated primarily on the section 
numbers occurring in the manuscript and on a comparison with the Apocryphal source 
of the Old English poem. Calculations of the entire length of the poem were first 
made by Forster 11 and were taken over by later scholars. On the basis of the section 
numbers beginning with section X at line 15 of the poem as it is conventionally 
printed and an average of 112 lines in sections X, XI, and XII, the entire length of the 
poem would amount to 1344 lines. Such calculations presuppose that the beginning 
of Judith was actually numbered as section I and that the sections were of equal length. 
Forster’s calculations, based on a comparison with the Apocryphal source, are argued 
as follows: the beginning of the fragment corresponds to the beginning of chapter 12 
of the Apocryphal Judith, which comprises a total of 16 chapters. Therefore three- 
quarters of the poem are lost, which according to Forster amount to some 950 to 1000 
lines. This corresponds nicely with the calculations based on the sections and has 
satisfied such eminent scholars as Dobbie and Timmer. 12 Dobbie takes over Forster's 
statement that the length corresponds to the 1320 lines of the Old English Elene, a 
religious epic, which like Judith has a female protagonist. However, he modifies the 
calculations based on the Apocryphal source, as the content of chapter 16 of the 
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Apocryphal Judith is not taken over in the Old English poem and should therefore be 
left out of the calculation. 13 According to Dobbie the entire length of the Old English 
Judith, based on a comparison with the Apocryphal Judith, comes to about 1200 
lines, a figure still fairly close to that calculated on the basis of the section numbers. 

If, however, the poet did not take over the content of the last chapter of his 
Apocryphal source, how can we be so sure that he faithfully followed it at the 
beginning of his work? It is surprising that this question has not been raised more 
often, as Albert S. Cook stated at the beginning of this century that 'the poem seems 
virtually complete as it now is'. 14 This is the more surprising as both Timmer and 
Dobbie comment in the introductions to their respective editions on the reduction in 
the number of chartacters in the poem. Timmer states: 

With regard to the source . . . , the Apocryphal Book of Judith 
chapters xii. 10 to xvi. I, it may be remarked that the poet has 
reduced the number of characters, for the eunuch Vagao is not 
mentioned by name, nor are Nebuchadnezzar, Achior and Ozias. 15 

Dobbie additionally notes a reduction in the number of speeches: 

Besides simplifying the cast of characters, the poet has achieved 
greater economy in the narrative by reducing the numerous 
speeches of the Latin original to four ... 16 

This would suggest that the evidence for a long poem based on Apocryphal 
evidence is rather doubtful and that the evidence of the section numbers was the 
decisive factor in forming scholarly opinion on the length of Judith. There may even 
be a tendency to accept that judgements based on numerical evidence are more 
objective than those based on other evidence. Thus Dobbie dismisses Cook's opinion, 
which is based on internal evidence, as 'unduly subjective' and 'hardly sufficient to 
outweigh the conclusions reached above [i.e. the calculations first advanced by 
Forster]'. 17 

Any serious challenge to the predominant view that Judith was a poem of some 
1300 lines therefore had to offer an explanation for the section numbers. Such an 
explanation was provided in Woolfs article 'The Lost Opening to the Judith,'.'* Here 
she points out that there is no positive evidence that the section numbers were inserted 
by the poet himself. Two alternative explanations for the section numbers are 
possible, neither of which would require the original Judith to have been much longer 
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than that which has survived. Firstly, the scribe of the Cotton manuscript may have 
made calculations based on the Apocryphal Judith similar to Forster's and inserted 
section numbers accordingly, in which case the numbers would represent the scribe's 
guess at the amount lost at the beginning of Judith rather than an actual loss. 
Secondly, it is equally possible that the section numbers in Judith run on from a 
preceding text now lost. Woolf points to the evidence of the Junius manuscript, 
where Genesis, Exodus and Daniel are numbered consecutively. 

Woolf argues that the reduction of the story line is not without precedent either, 
as Aldhelm in his De Virginitate, prose version, chapter LV1I 19 begins with Judith 
rather than with Nebuchadnezzar's conquests and the Old English Exodus likewise only 
corresponds in part to chapters 13-15 of the biblical book of Exodus. Her arguments 
were taken over by Greenfield, Huppe and Doubleday, 20 but more recently Chamberlain 
has expressed the opinion that none of the shorter Latin treatments of the story of 
Judith contain so many details from the Apocryphal text, which leads him to the 
conclusion that 'we can easily visualise a highly selective but long poem'. 21 
Enzensberger, apparently unaware of Woolfs article, argued independently for a short 
poem on the basis of a stylistic analysis of Judith : 'Wahrscheinlich ist, daB nur wenig, 
vielleicht nur der Anfang des ersten Satzes fehlf. (Probably very little, and perhaps 
only the beginning of the first sentence is missing.) 22 

An intermediate position between those who argue for a short poem with only 
a few lines preceding what has survived of Judith and those who argue for a poem of 
more than 1000 lines is taken by Lucas: 

The opening 14 lines were presumably the end of a sectional 
division that would have been numbered IX. The average length 
of the surviving three sections is 112 lines. It follows that c. 98 
lines are missing from section IX and these lines would certainly 
have belonged to Judith. If these lines are all that is missing 
from the poem then what survives constitutes approx. 78 per 
cent of the whole poem. 23 

Lucas's calculations are based on the assumption that the section numbers were 
inserted by the scribe and that the beginning of Judith coincided with the beginning of 
section IX. These assumptions are part of a larger argument which suggests that 
Judith originally preceded the prose Life of St Christopher, which is the first text of 
the Nowell codex. 24 While the length of the Latin original 25 would indeed allow for 
the appropriate length of 15 pages for the Old English Life of St Christopher, this 
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hypothesis would raise yet other questions: are we to assume that scribe B left scribe 
A to transcribe the last few lines of Judith or, as Lucas suggests, that B transcribed the 
part of the Life of St Christopher now lost and that A took over when B had roughly 
completed two-thirds of the transcription? In both cases the change of scribes would 
seem rather unmotivated, as the section left for the second scribe would be extremely 
(Judith) or relatively (Life of St Christopher ) short. Another problematic point in 
connection with this hypothesis is the suggestion that the person copying the last 
lines of Judith onto the previous page in the sixteenth or seventeenth century probably 
not only discarded what was originally the last page of Judith, but also the following 
pages without realizing that these belonged to the Life of St Christopher, the first text 
of the same manuscript collection. In the fragment of the Old English Life of St 
Christopher the name of the king, Dagnus, first occurs in line 8 and St Christopher's 
name in line 13. 26 In the Latin original Dagnus is mentioned in the second sentence, 
as is the characteristic feature of St Christopher, i.e. that he is of genere Canineorum 
(the dog-headed race). Therefore, even if St Christopher's name is not found in the 
opening passage, it seems improbable that the relationship between the original 
opening and the opening of the surviving text should have escaped unnoticed, if we 
assume that the Old English text corresponded as closely to its Latin source in its first 
part as it does in the part that survived. 27 

Thus while Lucas's hypothesis that Judith may originally have preceded the 
surviving texts of the manuscript is plausible, his arguments for a position 
immediately preceding the Life of St Christopher are more problematic. There is no 
proof that other biblical poems were part of the same collection as Judith, although 
this is not unlikely, nor is there any indication that, if this were the case, these poems 
would have preceded Judith. Such an assumption is but another attempt to account for 
the section numbers by suggesting possible material that would fill nine sections. 
Like Forster's and Dobbie's, Lucas's hypothesis assumes that the scribe copied nine 
sections of text, inserting or copying from his source the section numbers I to IX. 
Where Lucas differs from earlier scholars is that he takes over one of the explanations 
offered by Woolf, suggesting that several poems may have been numbered 
consecutively and that the missing text of Judith may only have corresponded to the 
last of these nine sections rather than to all nine. While this is a possible 
interpretation of the evidence of the section numbers, it does not eliminate the 
alternative explanation advanced by Woolf that the section numbers may merely 
indicate the scribe's guess at how much of the beginning of Judith is lost. 

The strongest point in favour of Lucas's hypothesis is the fact that more than 
thirteen verses of the poem precede the first section number, which is inserted at the 
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end of line 18 of the manuscript. If the scribe used the section numbers to indicate the 
amount of text he believed to be missing, how can we explain why he did not insert 
the first number at the beginning of his transcription? An answer, albeit perhaps not a 
fully satisfactory one, may be given by the fact that the first sentence of the poem is 
obviously incomplete. The person inserting the section numbers may have been 
reluctant to place a number at what he knew to be the middle of a sentence and he 
might therefore have looked for a natural break in the narrative. Such a natural break 
occurs between lines 14 and 15, as the poet begins his extensive description of 
Holofernes's banquet at line 15. It may, therefore, be argued that the insertion of the 
section number at exactly this place would not be unmotivated, even if the number 
reflects only a guess at the lost text. 

In his study of the Nowell codex Kieman points out that the ductus of the 
numeral X of the section numbers differs both from that of the section numbers in the 
preceding texts by scribes A and B and that of the letter 'x' in the text of Judith itself: 

The scribe's X is well attested in the text of Judith, in the text of 
Beowulf (after line 1939b), and most notably in the thirty 
examples in the fitt numbers from Beowulf (XXVIII-XLIII). his 
X is consistently formed of three separate strokes: the main 
stroke is a heavy diagonal from upper left to lower right: usually 
the cross is made with two additional strokes - a heavy hook in 
the upper right of the main stroke, and a long, thin tail, 
extending well below the minim line at the lower left. 
Sometimes the cross is made with a single stroke, but the style 
is unchanged, particularly with respect to the long, thin tail. 

This feature unequivocally distinguishes the scribe's X from the 
fitt numbers in Judith . . . The manifest difference is in the 
cross-stroke, which does not descend below the minim line, and 
making a slanting S-like stroke across the main stroke. 28 

Kieman's description is precise and his conclusion that neither A nor B can have 
inserted the section numbers follows necessarily from the paleographical evidence. 
Like Lucas, Kieman argues for consecutive numbering, but in his view the texts 
originally preceding Judith were not those of the Nowell codex. He suggests that 
Judith may have been removed from its original codex in the years of the Reformation, 
when the book of Judith was no longer regarded as canonical. The person who had 
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done this, would then have erased all traces of the text to save the remaining texts of 
the collection. 29 

Kiernan's hypothesis raises two questions: at what date the section numbers 
were inserted and why the person removing Judith from its original codex should have 
transcribed the ending of the poem, but not its beginning. Kieman seems to assume 
an early date for the insertion of the section numbers, attributing them to either an 
'overseer of the collection' or 'another scribe who finished copying the codex to which 
Judith originally belonged'. 30 The three section numbers consist of only two Roman 
numbers (X and I) and provide little evidence for the dating of the hand. Nevertheless, 
two observations can be made: i) the hand dates from later than those of A and B; ii) 
the ductus of the numbers definitely shows no resemblance to Gothic script. This 
suggests that the hand is either a Carolingian miniscule using a two-stroke x or that it 
is a fifteenth or sixteenth century humanistic script. On the basis of palaeographical 
evidence alone neither possibility can be excluded. If other factors are taken into 
account, such as historical conditions favouring changes of ownership and loss of parts 
of manuscripts, the later period seems more probable. 

The question why the beginning of Judith, unlike its ending, was not preserved 
in a transcript if the poem was still complete when it was taken from its collection, is 
considered by Kieman. He suggests that the opening may have been too long to be 
copied into the top margin of the following page. 31 However, a zealous Reformer who 
did not destroy a non-canonical poem he had just removed from a collection of biblical 
texts, as Kieman assumes, would need to be a lover of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. It 
would be more in keeping with such a character that he tried to preserve all of the 
poem by copying its opening onto a separate sheet of paper or old parchment, before 
erasing the text. The postulated identity of a preserver with a destroyer of manuscripts 
greatly detracts from the plausibility of Kiernan's hypothesis. 

To summarize the discussion so far, neither the section numbers nor the 
comparison with the Apocryphal book of Judith are conclusive evidence for either a 
long or a short poem, nor do Lucas and Kieman provide such evidence although their 
hypotheses offer interesting alternatives to the two extreme positions. At this point it 
seems appropriate to turn to the Old English poem itself to look for internal evidence 
for any of these positions. If a substantial part of the beginning of Judith were 
omitted we might expect to find that sections of the narrative require a knowledge 
about characters or situations that cannot be gained from the existing text. As far as 
characters are concerned, we can assume that there would be every reason to mention 
Judith herself at the opening of the poem. Apart from her, however, there is no 
indication of references that would make an earlier mention of characters necessary. 
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Neither Ozias nor Achior, the two major characters occurring both before the 
Apocryphal Judith sets out on her mission and after she returns from it, make an 
unexpected appearance at the end of the poem. It seems therefore improbable that they 
were part of its opening. 

In his argument in favour of a longer poem Chamberlain claims that there are 
'strongly implied continuities with a missing part of the poem’. 32 Most of these so- 
called continuities are rather doubtful claims: 'Judith's trumne geleafan (firm faith, 6b), 
for which God aids her, would be much more significant if the audience had 
experienced her vivid faith in rebuking the leaders of Bethulia (8: 1-27) and in praying 
to God before leaving the city (9: 2-19)'; The poet's continued attention to details of 
beauty . . . would be even more meaningful if Judith's deliberate cultivation of her 
beauty and its great effect on the Assyrians had been seen earlier'. 33 These claims 
presuppose that the Judith of the poem has the same strong faith as the Judith of the 
Apocrypha, and that like her she takes trouble to make herself attractive. Her firm 
faith (line 6b) may, however, stand in contrast to her doubts at the opening of the 
poem, which would allow for a development in Judith's character. The scene in which 
she beautifies herself is consistent with the Apocryphal Judith's purpose of seducing 
Holofemes. However, the Old English Judith's beauty seems natural rather than 
artificial. The term celfscinu applied to her in line 14a suggests a combination of a 
supernatural quality with radiance or light. Swanton points out that in the Middle 
Ages elves were believed to be responsible for illnesses and bad dreams and that for the 
Beowulf poet they were evil creatures related to monsters. He states: 

So ist also Judith in einer Weise beschrieben, wie sie sonst von 
der christlichen Gemeinde abgelehnt wiirde. 

(Thus Judith is described in a manner which would normally be 
rejected by the Christian community.) 34 

The difficulty of an appropriate interpretation of celfscinu was recognized by Cook, 
who commented that, apart from two instances of mceg celfscieno ( Genesis A, 1827, 
2730), the term does not occur elsewhere: 

Otherwise neither Old nor Modem English seems to afford us 
much help in determining just what is meant . . . The Old Norse 
is more suggestive. Thus the Edda has its Ijosalfar, 'elves of 
light', whose king is the god Frey (the god of light) . . . 35 
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I should like to suggest that the term celf may have undergone Christian 
reinterpretation in the tenth century, a development facilitated by features common to 
the pre-Christian Ijosalfar and the Christian angels. The messengers of the Christian 
God, the king of heaven, are likewise associated with light, as can be seen from the 
appearance of the angel to the shepherds at the Nativity: 

pa stod drihtnes engel wip hyg and godes beorhtnes him 
ymbescean ('And an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them) [Luke 2. 9]. 36 

The notion of light is much stronger in the Old English beorhtnes , which translates 
Latin claritas, than in the Authorised Version's glory. 

The hypothesis that celf may have come to mean angel is supported by a recent 
study of genealogical and Christian elements in medieval personal names by Michael 
Mitterauer. 37 He points out that the Anglo-Saxons not only translated Greek Christian 
names, such as Theodora and Theophilos, which became Godgifu and Godwin, but 
also reinterpreted pre-Christian religious terms and names. He gives the examples of 
the elements Ealh and Os, which occur in Alcuin and Osfrith. Mitterauer notes a 
sudden increase in names with the first element /Elf in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. This coincides with an increase of names containing the element Engel on 
the continent, an element which is conspicuously absent from the Anglo-Saxon 
onomastic repertoire. Mitterauer concludes that the combinations with /Elf may have 
been preferred to those with Engel or Angel to avoid potential ambiguity, as this 
element could also be interpreted as ethnic (i.e. Anglic) rather than Christian. 
/Elfscinu may then describe Judith as angelic, i.e. 'beautiful and holy', rather than 
'beautiful as an elf, which would be much more consistent with the character assigned 
to her by the Old English poet. 

As we have seen, the poem begins in mid-sentence: 


tweode 

gifena in dys ginnan grunde. Heo bar da gearwe funde 
mund-byrd aet dam maeran peodne, pa heo ahte masste pearfe, 
hyldo paes hehstan deman, past he hie wid pass hehstan brogan 
gefridode, frymda waldend. Hyre daes feeder on roderum 
torhtmod tide gefremede, pe heo ahte trumne geleafan 
a to dam aslmihtigan. Gefrasgen ic da Holofemus 
winhatan wyreean geome ond eallum wundrum prymlic 
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girwan up svvassendo. To dam het se gumena baldor 
ealle da yldestan degnas; hie daet ofstum miclum 
raefndon, rondvviggende, comon to dam rican Jjcodne 
feran, folces raesvvan. Pat was Joy feordan dogore 
pas de Iudith hyne, gleaw on gedonce, 
ides alfscinu. arest gesohte. 

While many of Chamberlain's 'continuities' may be dismissed, as they are based 
on the assumption of a close correspondence in the depiction of the protagonists and 
the story line to that of the Apocryphal book of Judith , the following information can 
be expected to have been originally present at the opening of the poem: 

1. the subject of the predicate tweode (doubted), which can safely be assumed to be 
Judith 

2. negation of the verb tweode 

3. a place reference preceding dar in line 2 (there she found protection) 

4. a reason for the doubts expressed in line 1 ([Judith] doubted at the gifts on this 
wide earth) 

5. possibly a time reference, which is suggested by the reference to 'on the fourth 
day' (line 12) 

6. possibly an introductory phrase, of the type gefrcegen ic da (and then I was told) 
in line 7b. 

I shall now turn to the evidence in favour of a poem which is not much 
longer than what survives in the manuscript. Apart from the absence of positive 
evidence for a long poem, such as references to situations and characters assumed as 
known, the only evidence can be found in the structure of the poem. It was indeed 
structural evidence that convinced Cook, despite the evidence of the section numbers, 
of the virtual completeness of the poem: 

... the lines which here stand first are echoed so significantly at 
the end that it is difficult to believe that more than a very few 
lines are missing. Note how tweode is repeated in 346b, and 6b- 
7a in 345b-346a. 38 

The repetition of tweode ('[she] doubted’) is discounted as accidental by Timmer and as 
irrelevant by Dobbie. 39 However, it is highly unlikely that this echoing of line lb is 
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coincidence, as it emphasises an important difference from the Apocryphal Judith : 
there Judith thanks God for freeing her people from the enemy, whereas in the poem 
she thanks God for freeing her from her doubts. Thus the Old English poet 
deliberately refers back to her expression of doubt in line lb. 

In a similar way geleafan (faith) occurs both at the opening and at the close of 
the poem (lines 6b and 344b). In addition, geleafan occurs twice at the climax of the 
poem, in Judith's prayer before she slays Holofernes. Here it twice marks the end of a 
half line (lines 89 and 97), while miltse (mercy) occurs twice as the first word in the 
same prayer (lines 85 and 92). 40 This suggests that all three concepts, doubt, faith and 
mercy, are used as key words at significant points in the poem, even taking the same 
morphological form each time. It is not surprising, then, to find that miltse is the 
last word of the poem, ending Judith's praise of God, and that both tweode (line 345) 
and geleafan (line 344) likewise recur as the last word of a line in her final prayer. 

Geleafan and tweode both occur at the opening and at the close of the poem, but 
in reverse order. Miltse , the last word of the poem, does not occur at its beginning. 
If, however, the order of all three words were reversed, miltse would be the first of the 
three. It might thus be part of the lost opening, and on the basis of the symmetry it 
might be assumed to be the last word of the opening line (line *0) of the poem. This 
would suggest the following distribution of key words: 

At the opening of the poem: 

*0 miltse 

1 tweode 

6 torhtmod tide gefremede, pe heo ahte trumne geleafan 

At the climax of the poem (Judith's prayer): 

85 miltse pinre me pearfcndre, 

89 sigor ond sodne geleafan, pact ic mid pys sweorde mote 
92 miltse pon maran pearfe. Gewrec nu, mihtig dryhten, 

97 mid rasde ond mid rihte geleafan. Pa weard hyre rume on mode, 

At the close of the poem: 

344 sigorlean in swegles wuldre, pass pe heo ahte sodne geleafan 

345 to dam aelmihtigan; huru act pam ende ne tweode 
349 ond swegles dreamas, durh his sylfes miltse. 
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There are never more than four lines between the lines that contain the 
keywords, which significantly do not occur outside these three sections. If we accept 
that these keywords mark the beginning and end of the poem, it would seem likely 
that no more than five lines are missing at the beginning of the poem and that we 
have at least one line before the line which ends with tweode. While two lines seem 
rather short to contain an introductory phrase, the key word miltse, the negation of the 
verb tweode , and its subject Judith, a reason for doubts, and a place reference, this 
information can easily be supplied within five lines. Thus the recognition of the 
importance of the three words doubt, faith and mercy would confirm Rosemary 
Woolfs judgement of forty years ago, that: 

apart from some lines relating a few details concerning Judith's 
identity and her motive for visiting the camp of Holofernes, none 
of the poem is missing. 41 

If, as I have argued, the three words are deliberately placed at important points 
in the narrative, namely its opening, its climax and its close, they must be central to 
the poem's message. While the concepts of doubt and faith are used with reference to 
Judith, that of mercy refers to God. Misericordia, which corresponds in meaning to 
the Anglo-Saxon milts (mercy), is also found in the Apocryphal Judith, though not in 
Judith's central prayer. However, neither doubt nor faith are mentioned, although 
Judith's faith seems to be taken for granted. This suggests that the Old English poet 
has changed Judith's character to convey a different message. 

An important part of this change is the omission of any reference to 
widowhood. Indeed, Judith is depicted more like a young female saint than a widow. 
In her prayer she does not simply ask for strength as in the Apocrypha, but asks for 
the strength of the Trinity (line 85a), which she addresses in lines 83a-84a as frymda 
god, frofre geest and beam alwaldan (God of the creation, spirit of comfort, and son of 
the ruler of all things), and for the true faith ( sodne geleafan, line 89a). These 
anachronistic references to the New Testament suggest that the Judith of the Old 
English poem is no longer an Old Testament character. She has doubts, which she 
overcomes through her strong faith, and she believes in the God of the New 
Testament, a God who helps those who seek him in the right faith (lines 96b-97a). 

On her return from Holofernes's camp (lines 152b-155a) she addresses her 
people with words which recall the message of the angel at the Nativity: 
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Ic eovv secgan maeg 

{xmcwyrde f>ing, past ge ne pyrfen leng 
muman on mode. Eovv ys metod blide, 
cyninga vvuldor; 

(I tell you a memorable thing, that you need not mourn in your 
souls any longer. You have found favour with the god of gods.) 

These words echo Luke 1. 30 'Fear not, Mary: for thou hast found favour with 
God'. 42 It seems probable that this change of character and message was suggested by 
similarities of phrase in chapter 13 of the Apocryphal book of Judith and Luke 1. 
Thus chapter 13. 18, 'et in me ancillam suam adimplevit misericordiam suam quam 
promisit domui Israhel' (and in me, his handmaid, has been fulfilled his mercy, which 
he promised the house of Israel) recalls Luke 1. 54-55: 'suscepit Israhel puerum suum 
memorari misericordiae sicut locutus est ad patres nostros Abraham et semini eius in 
saecula' (He has holpen Israel his servant, that he might remember mercy (As he spake 
to our fathers) toward Abraham and his seed for ever). Even more striking is the 
similarity between chapter 13. 23, where Ozias addresses Judith with the following 
words: 'benedicta es tu filia a Domino Deo excelso prae mulieribus super terram’ 
(daughter you are blessed from the Lord above all women in the world) and Luke 1. 
28, where the angel announces to Mary, 'benedicta tu in mulieribus' and Luke 1. 42, 
where Elizabeth almost literally repeats these words: 'benedicta tu inter mulieres' 
(Blessed art thou among women). 

The emphasis on faith and doubt may likewise be derived from Luke 1. 
Zacharias doubts the words of the angel, who promises him a son when his wife is 
beyond child-bearing age. Mary's reaction to the annunciation of the birth of Jesus 
Christ is also one of incredulity, although this fact is generally explained away in 
medieval exegeses of this passage. 43 Unlike Zacharias, she is, however, not punished 
for it, and in Luke 1. 45 Elizabeth praises her for her faith: 'et beata quae credidit 
quoniam perficientur ea quae dicta sunt ei a Domino' (And blessed is she that believed; 
for there shall be a fulfilment of the things which have been spoken to her from the 
Lord). This is followed by the 'Magnificat', in which Mary praises God, referring to 
herself as ancilla sua. Her doubts have turned into firm faith, just as those of the Old 
English Judith. In her final thanksgiving prayer Judith combines the well-known 
elements of praising God's mercy in creating heaven and earth with thanks for granting 
her heavenly and earthly rewards for her strong faith and for freeing her from her 
doubts. 
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The Old English Judith is no longer the deceitful woman who is ready to 
employ all means in her power to deliver her people. All traces of deceit are removed 
from her character: she does not beautify herself to seduce Holofemes, and she is taken 
to him almost against her will. She does not establish a pattern of behaviour for the 
sole purpose of facilitating her escape after the murder. She does not speak to 
Holofemes, whereas in the Apocryphal book she does so, even referring to herself as 
ancilla tua (your handmaid), which closely resembles the term ancilla sua, which she 
later uses in her address to the people of Bethulia to describe herself as the 'handmaid 
of God' (chapters 12. 18 and 12. 20). 

Through his emphasis on the concepts of faith , doubt and mercy the Old 
English poet is able to give an Old Testament story a New Testament message. He 
has created a work differing in content and, as 1 believe, also in length from its 
Apocryphal source. While there can be no ultimate proof of the validity of any of the 
hypotheses concerning the length of the Old English Judith, including the one 
presented here, unless another manuscript containing the whole poem is discovered, 
the structure of the poem strongly suggests that it is, as Cook said 'virtually 
complete'. 44 The evidence of the distribution of the keywords provides a much 
stronger case than Cook's statement that was only substantiated by the repetition of 
tweode and geleafan at the opening and close of the 'fragment'. At the same time it 
makes it difficult to imagine that a lengthy introduction of some 90 lines could have 
preceded the narrative, which would be the only way to accommodate the evidence of 
the keywords with the notion that the beginning of Judith coincided with the 
beginning of section IX (Lucas's hypothesis). 45 The alternative may be worth 
considering: that an early reader of an Old English poem whose beginning was 
obviously missing assumed, like many eminent scholars after him, that the text before 
him corresponded in length to the Apocryphal book of Judith and indicated his guess at 
the amount of text lost by inserting the section numbers that still puzzle us today. In 
this case the 'fragment' would amount to 98% of the text and the loss would be 
irrelevant for our understanding of the poem. 
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NOTES 

I This is a revised and expanded version of papers given at the Thirtieth International 
Congress on Medieval Studies, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 6 
May 1995, and the 2nd International Medieval Congress, University of Leeds, 12 July 
1995. It has profited from comments by Peter J. Lucas (University College Dublin) made 
during the discussion following the paper at Kalamazoo, and by Alan V. Murray (University 
of Leeds) on a draft version of this paper. Citations from the Old English poem refer to 
Elliott van Kirk Dobbie's edition: Beowulf and Judith , Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 4 (New 
York, 1953). 

: Max Forster, Die Beowulf-Handschrift, Berichte der Sachsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Phil. hist. Klasse, 71 (Leipzig, 1919), 41-43; Neil R. Ker, Catalogue of 
Manuscripts Containing Anglo-Saxon (Oxford, 1957), p. 281; The Nowell Codex (British 
Museum Cotton Vitellius A.xv. Second MS), ed. Kemp Malone, Early English Manuscripts 
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5 Kiernan, in Beowulf, p. 159, and Lucas, in 'The Place of Judith'. Review of English 
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page of the fragmentary Life of St Christopher strongly suggests that the Nowell codex was 
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6 Humphrey Wanley, Librorum Vett. Septentrionalium, qui in Angiae Bibliothecis 
extant .... Catalogus Historico-Criticus, in Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium Thesaurus 
Grammatico-Criticus et Archaeologicus, ed. George Hickes, II (Oxford, 1705) [repr. 
Menston, 1970J, pp. 218-19. 

7 Kiernan, Beowulf, pp. 73-75. 

8 This was first observed by Ker, Catalogue, p. 282; see also Kiernan, Beowulf, p. 
152, and Lucas, 'The Place of Judith', pp. 472-73. 

9 Edward Thwaites, Heptateuchus, Liber Job, et Evangelium Nicodemi, 
Anglosaxonice. Historiae Judith Fragmentum (Oxford, 1698). 

10 Lucas, 'The Place of Judith.', p. 465. 

II Max Forster, Die Beowulf-Handschrift, pp. 88-89. 

12 Dobbie, Beowulf and Judith, p. Ixi; Judith, ed. B. J. Timmer (London, 1952), p. 17, 
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13 Dobbie, Beowulf and Judith, p. lxi. 

14 Judith: An Old English Epic Fragment, ed. Albert S. Cook (Boston/London, 1907), 
p. 21 note to line lb. 

15 Timmer, Judith, pp. 13-14. 

16 Dobbie, Beowulf and Judith, p. lx. 

17 Dobbie, Beowulf and Judith, p. lxii. 

18 Rosemary E. Woolf, The Lost Opening to the Judith', Modern Language Review , 
50 (1955), 168-72. 

19 Aldhelmi opera, ed. Rudolf Ehvvald, MGH Auctores Antiquissimi, 15 (Berlin, 1919), 
pp. 211-323, here pp. 316-17. 

20 Stanley B. Greenfield, A Critical History of Old English Literature (New York, 
1965), pp. 164-65; Bernard F. Huppe', The Web of Words (Albany, 1970), pp. 136-37; J. F. 
Doubleday, The Principle of Contrast in Judith', Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 72 
(1971), 436-41. 

21 David Chamberlain, 'Judith: A Fragmentary and Political Poem', in Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry: Essays in Appreciation for John C. McGalliard, ed. L. E. Nicholson and D. W. Frese 
(Notre Dame, 1975), pp. 135-59. 

22 Christian Enzensberger, 'Das Altenglische Judith-Gedicht als Stilgebilde', Anglia, 
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23 Lucas, 'The Place of Judith', p. 478. 

24 Lucas, The Place of Judith.', pp. 472-77. 

25 The Latin source of the Old English text is edited in Acta Sanctorum (Paris, 1868), 
vol. VI, 'Die vigesima quinta Julii'. It is divided into two parts: 'De S. Christophoro 
Martyre' (pp. 146-48) and 'Passio S. Christophori Martyris’ (pp. 148-49). The Old English 
fragment starts at section 10, line 19, i.e. in the middle of the second section of the 
'Passio'. 

26 Three Old English Prose Texts in MS. Cotton Vitellius A. xv, ed. Stanley Rypins, 
EETS os 161 (London, 1924), pp. 68-76. 

27 The recorded incipit of a Life of St Christopher from Cotton Otho B.x, ff. 69a-76b, 
a manuscript destroyed by the Ashbumham House fire, which is printed in Wanley's 
catalogue, p. 191, is in all probability identical with the beginning of the fragmentary Life 
of St Christopher of the Nowell codex. The explicit of the same text, also printed by 
Wanley, p. 191 corresponds to the end of the version of the Nowell codex, but does not 
include the last six lines, which consist of a prayer also found in the Latin original. The 
close correspondence of the incipit to the beginning of the Latin text is illustrated by 
Forster, Die Beowulf-Handschrift, p. 77, where the opening lines of both texts are printed 
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side by side. 

28 Kiernan, Beowulf\ p. 165-67. 

29 Kiernan, Beowulf. , pp. 159-61. 

30 Kiernan, Beowulf. , p. 167. 

31 Kiernan, Beowulf , p. 158. 
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33 Chamberlain, 'Judith', p. 146. 

34 Michael Swanton, 'Die altenglische Judith: Weiblicher Held oder frauliche Heldin', 
in Heldensage und Heldendichtung im Germanischen, ed. Heinrich Beck (Berlin, 1988), pp. 
289-304, p. 297. 

35 Cook, Judith, p. 22 note to line 14a. 

36 The Old English Version of the Gospels , ed. Roy M. Liuzza, LETS os 304 (Oxford, 
1994). Modern English translations of biblical texts are from The New Oxford Annotated 
Bible with the Apocrypha . Revised Edition (Oxford, 1977). 

37 Michael Mitterauer, Ahnen und Heilige: Namensgebung in der europaischen 
Geschichte (Miinchen, 1993), pp. 220-30. 

38 Cook, Judith , p. 21, note to line lb. Cook's line numbers differ from Dobbie's, as 
he divided what corresponds to lines 287 and 288 in the standard editions into three lines. 
Therefore the references to the end of the poem correspond to lines 345b and 344b-45a 
respectively of Dobbie's edition. 

39 Timmer, Judith, p. 17 n. 1; Dobbie, Beowulf and Judith, pp. lxi-lxii. 

40 Enzensberger, 'Das Altenglische Judith-Gedicht als Stilgebilde', p. 452, recognizes 
the importance of the keywords geleafa and milts in Judith's central prayer and their 
echoing of the opening lines of the poem, but he fails to see the overall symmetry, which 
extends not only to the skilful distribution of keywords at important points of the 
narrative, but also at prominent positions within the lines. 

41 Woolf, The Lost Opening', p. 171. 

42 References to biblical texts are to the following edition: Biblia sacra iuxta 
vulgatam versionem, ed. Robert Weber (Stuttgart, 1983). 

43 For example, both Bede and Ambrose see the need to emphasize that Mary did not 
doubt, but believe, using identical words: 'Vides non dubitasse Mariam sed credidisse'. 
Bede, 'In Lucam evangelium expositio', in Bedae venerabilis opera: opera exegetica, vol. 3, 
ed. D. Hurst, Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, 120/3 (Tumhout, 1960), p. 36, line 689; 
Ambrose, 'Expositio Evang. Sec. Luc. Lib. IT, Patrologia Latina 15, col. 1561, § 26. 

44 Cook, Judith, p. 21 note to line lb. 

45 This was indeed suggested by Peter Lucas in the discussion following the 
presentation of my paper at the Kalamazoo congress. Much as I would like to keep 
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speculation down to a minimum and would therefore prefer not to make any assumptions 
about the time of the loss of the opening to Judith, I find it hard to believe that a poet who 
had so skilfully placed keywords at prominent positions in the text should have spoiled the 
effect of this structural pattern by a preceding introduction. 
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Place-Name Evidence Relating to the Interpretation of 
Old English Legal Terminology 

Carole Hough 


The value of place-names as evidence for social and legal conditions during the Anglo- 
Saxon period has long been recognised. 1 The majority of surviving English place- 
names were coined before the Norman Conquest, and they contain much information 
on topics such as land tenure, property rights, and the position of women in the 
community. Few scholars today would approach these areas of research without 
taking the place-name evidence into consideration. However, place-names are at least 
equally important as source material for the early history of the English language, and 
this aspect has been less fully explored in the context of legal studies. The Old 
English law-codes are notoriously difficult to interpret, since their phraseology is 
often cryptic and much of the vocabulary is now obscure, occurring only rarely in the 
small corpus of extant literature. Fortunately, though, this is not the only corpus 
available to us. The same vocabulary sometimes survives in place-names, and the 
place-name corpus can therefore help to throw light on the meaning of problematic 
terms. A systematic county-by-county analysis of English place-names has been in 
progress since the foundation of the English Place-Name Society in 1923, and reached 
its sixty-seventh volume last year with the publication of the survey for the old 
county of Rutland. 2 As the English Place-Name Survey progresses, it is becoming 
possible to identify and to analyse the occurrence of legal terminology in place-names 
with increasing precision, and to use this as an aid to the interpretation of the same 
terminology in written sources. The three laws I shall discuss in this paper are 
yEthelberht, ch.81, yEthelberht, ch.10, and Ine, ch.31, and I shall focus on the 
meaning of the terms morgengifu, mcegdenman , and gift. 
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AEthelberht, ch.81: OE morgengifu 

The earliest occurrence of OE morgengifu is in the law-code issued by King 
/Ethelberht of Kent during the late sixth or early seventh century, which survives only 
in a manuscript dating from the early twelfth. 3 Ch.81 reads as follows: 

Gif hio beam ne gebyrep, faederingmagas fioh agan 7 morgengyfe. 

[If she does not bear a child, the paternal relatives are to have the 

property and the morgengifu. 4 ] 

This is the final clause in a short sequence of laws dealing with the property rights of 
a married woman and widow. The meaning of the term morgengifu is not in doubt: it 
refers to a gift or settlement made by the bridegroom to the bride and henceforth 
regarded as her property. 5 However, the written sources in which this meaning is 
established are far removed in time from /Ethelbcrht's code. The term morgengifii is 
otherwise recorded only in five charters from the tenth century or later, 6 a Latin-Old 
English glossary, and the eleventh-century prose romance Apollonius of Tyre. 1 As 
these are so late, it is doubtful how far they can be used as evidence for marriage 
customs during the ninth century and before. Their value is supplemented, and indeed 
outweighed, by the place-name evidence. 

Many place-names refer to land-ownership, and those containing the term 
morgengifu designate a piece of land or an estate given to a bride as part of her 
marriage settlement. Appendix A lists a selection of such names, with page references 
to the appropriate volumes of the English Place-Name Survey. These give a much 
fuller picture than the sparse references to morgengifu in documentary sources. Their 
sheer quantity leaves no doubt that the marriage gift represented an important concept 
in land-ownership throughout the early Middle Ages. Their geographical range also 
indicates that the custom was widespread, from Kent and Essex on the east coast and 
Shropshire in the west, to Dorset, Hampshire, and Sussex in the south. 8 This too is 
information that could not be gained from less than half-a-dozen charters and a Kentish 
law-code. At the same time, it is interesting to note that there are certain areas from 
which the term is completely absent. No place-names in morgengifu have been 
recorded from Derbyshire, Cheshire, Yorkshire or Gloucestershire, despite the fact that 
these are among the counties for which the most thorough coverage is available. 
Negative evidence must of course be treated with extreme care. The fact that the term 
morgengifu is not represented in a particular area cannot be taken to indicate that the 
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custom was not practised there; but it is at least suggestive in comparison with the 
great frequency of morgengifu- names in counties like Sussex and Essex. 

These place-names also extend the range of evidence in another direction. 
Written sources deal mainly with the upper ranks of society. Law-codes were issued 
by Anglo-Saxon kings, and charter evidence relates almost exclusively to the transfer 
of property among wealthy landowners. Attenborough comments in a note on 
/Ethelberht, ch.81, that 'Among wealthy people, it [morgengifu] often took the form 
of a gift of land.' 9 This is confirmed by surviving charters and records of case-law, 
which show large estates changing hands by this means. However, the place-name 
corpus indicates that the custom also prevailed among the less wealthy, and that here 
too a woman's morgengifu could consist of land, albeit on a much smaller scale. One 
of the things that struck me when 1 was looking at the use of morgengifu in place- 
names was the high proportion of minor names and field-names represented. The 
selection in Appendix A is drawn exclusively from this range of material. Many of 
the names are italicised to indicate that they are no longer in use, and this too is 
significant, since minor names tend to be less stable than major ones. These must 
represent not the wealthy landowners but the holdings of small farmers and freemen. 
An example is le Moryivegarston in Surrey, from OE morgengifu and OE gcers-tun 'a 
grass enclosure, a paddock'. This was a paddock received by an unknown bride as her 
'morning gift' in just the same way that the wife of Elfhelm in the late tenth century 
received landed estates at Baddow, Burstead, Stratford and Enhale. 10 The place-name 
evidence shows that the practice of giving land as a woman's morgengifu was no more 
limited to the upper classes than it was confined to a particular geographical area, and 
it very substantially adds to the information available from written sources. 


AEthelberht, ch.10: OE msegdenman 

The meaning of OE mcegdenman, a unique word which is only recorded in 
Ethelberht, ch.10, is somewhat more problematic. It occurs in the first of several 
laws in Ethelberht's code dealing with financial penalties for sexual relations with 
slaves: 


Gif man wid cyninges mcegdenman geligep. L scillinga gebete. 
Gif hio grindende peovva sio, XXV scillinga gebete. Sio pridde: 
XII sciilingas. 
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[If anyone lies with a mcegdenman belonging to the king, he is to 
pay 50 shillings compensation. If she is a grinding slave, 25 
shillings compensation. The third [class]: 12 shillings.] 

By analogy with the attested forms mcegden and mcedenmati, the term mcegdenman is 
usually taken to refer to a virgin." This fits into the context of sexual relations, but 
is difficult to reconcile with the lower penalties required if the woman is a grinding 
slave or a third class slave. Presumably they too could have been virgins. 
Comparison with these penalties suggests rather that the mcegdenman was a particular 
type of slave, and one well up in the hierarchy. Thorpe suggested, by analogy with 
other laws within /Ethel berht's code, that she may have been a royal cup-bearer; 12 but 
there is no agreement on this point, and modem scholars tend to translate blandly as 
'maiden'. 13 

It seems possible that OE mcegdenman may have had a specialised meaning 
understood by the Anglo-Saxons though not by us. It is at least a striking 
coincidence that the use of the word mcegden in toponyms is also problematic, and 
that a number of place-names containing the word have never satisfactorily been 
explained. I have assembled a corpus of place-names deriving from OE mcegden in an 
attempt to analyse the contexts in which it occurs and to suggest a more precise 
semantic range. The corpus is based closely on the findings of the English Place- 
Name Survey, and comprises Appendix B. 14 

The place-names represented in this corpus fall into several distinct groups. 
Street-names such as Maiden Street and Maiden Lane usually refer to prostitution, 
although sometimes the allusion is to a nunnery or to a nearby inn. Field-names like 
Maiden Croft in Hertfordshire and Maiden Field in Berkshire almost certainly refer to 
land dedicated to the Virgin Mary. These are paralleled by compounds with OE 
hlcefdige 'lady', as in Lady Croft and Lady Meadow in Warwickshire, 15 and Lady Croft 
in Yorkshire. 16 Names where OE mcegden is compounded with OE cros or ME 
crouche are also of this type, describing a cross dedicated to the Virgin Mary (cf. Lady 
Cross in Derbyshire and Yorkshire). 17 

Another group of names comprise the genitive plural of OE mcegden 
compounded with a fortification-word such as OE castel or OE burh, often but not 
always referring to a prehistoric earthwork. This is a well-known type of place-name 
formation, but its application remains obscure. Some scholars suggest that the 
allusion is to a fortress which had never been captured. This seems a trifle fanciful. 
Other theories are that the fortress was so impregnable that it could be defended by 
girls, or so strong that girls could take refuge there. These too are unconvincing, 
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particularly since the place-names were coined long after the fortifications were in 
military use. Another suggestion is that such names designate secluded spots 
frequented by maidens; but it is difficult to see why young women should regularly 
choose the sites of old fortifications as meeting-places. A further possibility, that the 
first element of these names is not OE mcegden but a lost Celtic word, is not 
generally accepted by place-name scholars. 18 

A parallel to the English mcegden-burh names appears to be provided by the 
German town of Magdeburg, 19 given to Eadgyth, the wife of Emperor Otto I, as her 
tnorgengifu in 929. This too is usually taken to mean 'maidens' fort', an etymology 
established by late medieval sources. However, Korhammer's recent study of the 
place-name concludes that its original meaning may have been 'Slav(e)s' castle'. 20 
This is of particular interest in view of the context of /Tithelberht, ch. 10. If 
Korhammer's interpretation of Magdeburg can be extended to corresponding English 
names of the Maiden Castle type, then it would appear that OE mcegden too may have 
had connotations of servitude which do not survive elsewhere in the literature. The 
fact that Aithelberht, ch. 10, is directly concerned with classes of slaves supports this 
hypothesis, and suggests that OE mcegdenman should be associated not with ModE 
'maiden, virgin', but with ModE 'maid, servant'. 

The present corpus also reveals another distinctive and hitherto unrecognised 
group of place-names containing OE mcegden. In a high proportion of instances, it is 
compounded with words to do with water: springs, wells, fords, bridges and so on. 
This cannot be a coincidence. Examples include Maidenford in Devon, Maidford and 
Maidwell in Northamptonshire, and Maiden Spring in Hertfordshire. Again the case is 
often genitive plural, ruling out any question of an allusion to the Virgin Mary. 
Individually these names might represent ad-hoc formations referring to female owners 
or users. Collectively they appear to demonstrate an association between OE mcegden 
and topographical terms relating to water. 

It is surprising that although there has been much discussion of the use of OE 
mcegden in place-names of the Maiden Castle type, little attempt has been made 
hitherto to investigate its range of meaning. Since the term is used in literary texts to 
refer to a virgin, and appears to correspond directly to ModE maiden, other 
possibilities have not been explored. 21 It is only necessary to look at the semantic 
range of OE wif to see that not all words which survive into Modem English retain 
their original meaning. Like ModE wife, OE wif could be used of a married woman; 
but in Old English it had a much wider range, referring also to women in general. 
The word mcegden may have undergone a similar transformation. Indeed, a point 
which militates against the interpretation of the mcegden- names in terms of sites 
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frequented by young women is the fact that they are not paralleled by a similar corpus 
of names based on other terms referring to women or young people. There are isolated 
instances of such formations, as in Knave Castle in Gloucestershire 22 and Chilwell in 
Nottinghamshire, 23 but these are relatively few. The recurrence of OE mcegden in 
such contexts suggests that it had connotations which have now been lost. 

In short, it appears from the place-name evidence that OE mcegden may have 
had a specialised meaning connected with fortifications or with water: possibly with 
both, since generics such as OE brycg 'bridge' and OE hyd 'landing place' could fit into 
either category. Since OE mcegden regularly occurs in place-names where a reference 
to virginity would seem inappropriate, it cannot be assumed that this is invariably its 
meaning in literary sources. The traditional interpretation of OE mcegdenman in 
/Ethelberht, ch. 10 as 'virgin' may be seriously misleading. 


Ine, ch.31: OE gift 

Finally, I should like to turn to a clause from the late seventh-century laws of 
King Ine of Wessex. Ch.31 is concerned with the penalty for breaking a marriage 
contract, but the precise circumstances are unclear, and interpretation depends on the 
meaning of the word gift : 

Be {ton pe mon vvif byccge, 7 ponne sio gift tostande. 

Gif mon wff gebyccge, 7 sio gyft ford ne cume, agife paet feoh 7 
forgielde 7 gebete f>am byrgean, swa his borgbryce sie. 

[On paying for a wife, and then the gift not taking place. 

If someone pays for a wife and the gift does not proceed, the 
money is to be repaid and as much again, and the surety is to be 
recompensed according to the value of the breach of his surety.] 

The word gift is usually taken to mean 'wedding', a sense which is attested elsewhere, 
and hence Liebermann, Attenborough and Whitelock take the clause to mean that if 
the wedding does not take place after the prospective husband has paid the bride-price, 
double the money is to be recompensed to him. 24 There is, however, an alternative 
possibility. Thorpe takes the defaulter to be the bridegroom, commenting: 

the meaning of the enactment seems to be, that if a man, after 
having bargained for a wife, neglect, without good cause, to 
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complete the marriage, he should pay to the woman's relatives, 
not only the 'mundium', but a compensation besides, as well as a 
bot to his surety. 25 

This is also substantially the reading presented by Schmid and by Young, both of 
whom take the clause to deal with non-payment of the purchase price. 26 The 
distinction is an important one, since the first interpretation suggests that the law is 
protecting the interests of the bridegroom, the second, those of the bride. It is 
therefore worth looking closely at the evidence for the semantic range of OE gift. 

The use of the word gift to mean 'wedding' has been analysed in detail by 
Fischer, who demonstrates that it includes 'both the more abstract "entrance into 
wedlock"... and the more concrete "marriage ceremony with attendant festivities"'. 27 
An unusual feature of Ine, ch.31 is the use of a singular form of the word. This is 
common to all three extant manuscripts, and is difficult to explain. Elsewhere the 
word gift almost always occurs in the plural, as do most of its synonyms. Fischer 
suggests, 'it must probably be explained as a loan-formation modelled on the Latin 
plfural] nuptiae'. 28 The rubric and text of Ine, ch.31 constitute two out of only six 
singular forms identified by Fischer. Two of the others can be accounted for in terms 
of the Latin forms which they translate; so that Ine, ch.31 is in fact highly 
exceptional. 

However, this is not the only meaning of OE gift. The word also occurs with 
a more specialised sense, 'marriage gift, dowry'. This is how Toller understood it in 
Ine, ch.31; 29 and although Fischer dismisses such an interpretation of the clause out of 
hand, 30 it would account for the singular form of the word, and would make sense in 
the context. Only two examples of this usage have been identified in the literature, 31 
but it may not be as rare as these statistics imply. Place-name evidence points to 
other examples of gift meaning 'a marriage portion, a dowry'. This indeed is how the 
word is defined in Smith's English Place-Name Elements? 2 OE gift is recorded from 
c. 1070 as the second element of the township name Whitgift in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, here evidently referring to dowryland. 33 Place-names tend to reflect 
colloquial rather than literary uses of language, so it is possible that this sense of gift 
may have been more common than is evidenced in the extant literature. Thus Ine, 
ch.31 may refer, as Thorpe and Toller believed, to the non-payment of the agreed sum, 
stipulating not that the bridegroom's money is to be returned if the wedding does not 
take place, but that the bride is to be recompensed if the bridegroom defaults on 
payment of the marriage gift. 

B 
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To conclude, I hope to have demonstrated that place-name evidence has an 
important role to play in the interpretation of early legal vocabulary and in our 
understanding of the Old English law-codes. Occurrences of OE morgengifu in place- 
names reinforce the documentary evidence by showing that the custom of giving land 
to a bride as part of her marriage settlement was practised over a wide range of 
geographical areas and social groups. Occurrences of OE nuegden(man) in place- 
names and in early law are alike problematic, but an analysis of the toponymic 
contexts suggests that the term may have had a specialised meaning unrecorded in 
literary sources. Occurrences of OE gift in place-names suggest that the meaning 'a 
marriage portion, a dowry' should be considered as a possible interpretation in Ine, 
ch.31. The English Place-Name Survey is still in progress, and each volume makes 
available a new collection of comparative material. This is a range of evidence which 
has not yet been fully explored, and which offers exciting possibilities. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


EPNS 

Volumes of the English Place-Name Survey. 

ME 

Middle English. 

ModE 

Modem English. 

OE 

Old English. 

Sawyer 

P. H. Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters: an Annotated List and 
Bibliography (London, 1968). 
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APPENDIX A 


OE morgengifu : a selection of minor names and field-names 

(Place-names italicised are no longer in use.) 

Morgay Farm. Sussex (EPNS 7:519) 

Morgeve, Sussex (EPNS 7:519) 

Mortiiffehaghe, Sussex (EPNS 7:519) 

Morghyumear , Sussex (EPNS 7:519) 
le Moryeuefeld, Surrey (EPNS 7:520 n. 1) 
atte Morghiue, Hampshire (EPNS 7:520 n.l) 
le Moryivegarslon , Surrey (EPNS 11:360) 

Moor Farm, Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Moriyenesfeld, Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Morghynelond, Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Morithynelond, Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Morghyuafeld, Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Morgenescroft , Essex (EPNS 12:276) 
le Morewegenefanne, Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Morkynlese, Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Moregeuegroue , Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Mor(y)euecroft, Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Marygewe, Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Moryewyscroft, Essex (EPNS 12:276) 
le moreweve Dane , Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Moreves-, Morywesclose, Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Moreyngcrofte, Essex (EPNS 12:276) 

Moryff(s), Essex (EPNS 23:xlviii) 

Morleland , Essex (EPNS 23:xlviii) 

Marravvay, Warwickshire (EPNS 13:224) 

Morrif, Warwickshire (EPNS 13:354) 

Moryeugrene, Hertfordshire (EPNS 15:255) 

Morwywecroft, Wiltshire (EPNS 16:428) 
le Moregewe, Cambridgeshire (EPNS 19:339) 

Moryevecroft, Cambridgeshire (EPNS 19:339) 
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Morughyenewode , Oxfordshire (EPNS 23:47) 

Li tel Morweyefehay, Dorset (EPNS 59/60:273) 
Muchel Morweyefehay , Dorset (EPNS 59/60:273) 

? Litelmorowlese, Dorset (EPNS 59/60:273) 

The Murray, Shropshire (not yet covered by EPNS) 
Black Morray, Shropshire (not yet covered by EPNS) 
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APPENDIX B 


OE Mcegden: the place-name evidence 


BEDFORDSHIRE 

Medbury (EPNS 3:71-72; 19:lii) 
maegd or maegden (genitive plural) + byrig 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

Maybridge Closes (EPNS 4:143) 
maegden (genitive plural) + brycg 

Madley Heath (EPNS 4:277) 
maegden (genitive plural) + leah 

SUSSEX 

Maidenbower Farm (EPNS 7:284) 

? maegden + ? burh, perhaps modified to bower 

Maidlands (EPNS 7:515) 

? maegd or maegden (varies) + land 

DEVON 

Maydenstret (EPNS 8:26) 

? maegden + ? stret 

Maidenford (EPNS 8:26-27) 
maegden (genitive plural) + ford 

Meddon Street (EPNS 8:87) 
maegden + stret 


Habitation 


Habitation 


Minor 


Habitation 


Habitation 


Street 


Minor 


Street 
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Maidencombe (EPNS 9:460-1) 
maegden (genitive plural) + cumb 

Matford House (EPNS 9:496) 

maegde or maegd (genitive plural: if mcegd) + ford 

Maiden Down (EPNS 9:614) 
maegden + ? dun 

Maidenhayne (EPNS 9:647) 

? maegden + ? haegen 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

Maidford (EPNS 10:41) 
maegden (genitive plural) + ford 

Maidwell (EPNS 10:117) 
maegden (genitive plural) + wella 

SURREY 

Mayford (EPNS 11:158) 

? personal name or ? maegd or ? maegde + ford 

May bury (EPNS 11:161) 

? maegd + ? byrig 

Maiden Lands (EPNS 11:386) 

? ma-gden + land 

Maydenhawe (EPNS 11:386) 

? magden + ? haga 

ESSEX 

Maidenburgh St. (EPNS 12:371; 23:xlix) 


Minor 


Habitation 


Minor 


Minor 


Parish 


Parish 


Minor 


Minor 


Field 


Field 


Street 
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maegden (genitive plural) + burh 


Maid's Wood (EPNS 12:433) Minor 

? maegden (genitive singular) + ? wudu 

Maidens (EPNS 12:484) Minor 

? maegden (genitive singular) + ? croft 

Maydeneponte (EPNS 12:575) Field/Minor 

? maegden (? genitive plural) + pont 

Madenlond (EPNS 12:597) Field 

maegden + lond 

Ridden Mead (EPNS 12:609) Field 

maegden (genitive plural) + ryden 

Maid Martens (EPNS 12:617) Field 

? maegd 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Maidens Bovver (EPNS 13:74) Minor 

? maegden + ? burh 

Madens Croft (EPNS 13:74) Minor 

? maegden (genitive singular) + croft 

May's Hill (EPNS 13:246) Minor 

? maegd + ? hyll 

Maydeslane (EPNS 13:330) Field/Minor 

maegden (genitive singular) + lane 

Maidens Meadow (EPNS 13:348) Field/Minor 


? maegden (? genitive singular) + ? maed 
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May Meadow (EPNS 13:370) Reid 

? rnaegd + ? maed 

Maidenborough (EPNS 13:380) Reid 

? maegden + ? burh, beam or beorg 

EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 

Maiden's Grave (EPNS 14:112) Minor 

? maegden (? genitive singular) + ? graf or graefe 

HERTFORDSHIRE 


Maiden Spring (EPNS 15:18) Minor 

? maegden + ? spring 

Maidenscrouch Farm (EPNS 15:93) Minor 

? maegden (genitive singular) + crouche 

Maydenstret (EPNS 15:146) Street 

maegden + ? straet or ME stret(e) 

Maidens Balk (EPNS 15:267) Field/Minor 

(maegden) + ? balca 

Maiden Croft (EPNS 15:272) Field 

? maegden + croft 

May Croft (EPNS 15:276) Field 

? rnaegd + croft 

Mayefeld (EPNS 15:276) Reid 

? maegd + feld 

May Croft (EPNS 15:304) Reid 

? maegd + croft 
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Mays Hill (EPNS 15:304) Field 

? maegden (genitive singular) + hyll 

WILTSHIRE 

Maidford (EPNS 16:72) Minor 

? maegjre or ? maegfi + ford 

Madbrook Farm (EPNS 16:150) Minor 

? maegd 

Maiden Bradley (EPNS 16:172) Parish 

Affix: ME maiden 

(Bradley, renamed after nuns of Amesbury) 

Maddington (EPNS 16:233; 17:xl) Parish 

ME maiden (genitive plural) + tun 

Meidenestrete (EPNS 16:299) Street 

maegden (genitive plural) + straet 

Maydenewelle (EPNS 16:450) Field/Minor 

? maegden (genitive plural) + ? wella 

Madcroft (EPNS 16:496) Field 

? maegd + croft 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

Maiden Lane (EPNS 17:18) Street 

? maegden + lane 

Maidenvveie (EPNS 17:293) Minor 

maegden + weg 

Maiden Croft (EPNS 17:311) Field 

? maegden + croft 
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MIDDLESEX 


Mad Bridge (EPNS 18:22) Minor 

maed or ? maegden + brycg 

Maidens Bridge (EPNS 18:75) Minor 

? maegden + brycg 

York Rd (EPNS 18:127) Street 

? maegden + ? lane 

Maiden Lane (EPNS 18:180) Street 

? maegden + ? lane 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Maidenburyhill (EPNS 19:29; 19:lix) Unknown 

? maegden + burh 

Maidenburge (EPNS 19:39) Unknown 

maegden (genitive plural) + burh 

Maids' Causeway (EPNS 19:46-47) Street 

? maid (genitive plural) 

Maydenbury (EPNS 19:314) Minor 

maegden + burh 

Maydenelode (EPNS 19:335) Field/Minor 

? maegden + (ge)lad 

Maidlode (EPNS 19:335) Field/Minor 

? maegden + (ge)lad 

ISLE OF ELY 

Maiden Stile Farm (EPNS 19:258) Minor 
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? maegden 
CUMBERLAND 


Maydane Cross (EPNS 20:69) Field 

? maegden + cros, sic 

Maiden Lane (EPNS 20:231) Street 

? maegden + lane 

Maidenhill (EPNS 20:232) Minor 

? maegden + ? hyll 

Maidencastle (EPNS 20:255-6; 22:lxxix) Minor 

maegden + castel 

Maw bray (EPNS 21:296) Habitation 

maege (genitive plural) + burh 

Maiden Castle (EPNS 21:392) Minor 

? maegden + castel 

Maiden Castle (EPNS 21:414) Field 

maegden + castel 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Maidens (EPNS 23:208) Field 

? maegden 

Maiden's Hill Ground (EPNS 23:223) Field 

? maegden + hyll 

Maiden Bower (EPNS 24:249) Minor 

maegden + ? burh 

Maydenberrow (EPNS 24:356) Field 
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maegden (genitive plural) + b(e)org 
DERBYSHIRE 


May Ford (EPNS 27:51) Field 

? maegden + ford 

Maiden Stones (EPNS 27:117) Field 

? maegden + ? stan 

Maiden Green (EPNS 27:122) Field 

? maegden 

Meadenfield Side (EPNS 27:182) Field 

? maegden or medume + ? feld 

Maidens Hillock (EPNS 28:242) Field 

? maegden + ? hylloc 

Maydenes greue (EPNS 28:259) Field 

maegden (genitive singular) + graefe 

Maidinless Pingle (EPNS 28:383) Field 

maegden (genitive singular) + laes, pingel 

Maiden's Croft (EPNS 28:392) Field 

? maegden (genitive singular) + croft 

Maidenesgroue (EPNS 28:421) Field 

maegden (genitive singular) + graf 

Maidensley Farm (EPNS 29:561) Minor 

? maegden (? genitive singular) + ? leah 

Maiden Dale (EPNS 29:600) Field 

? maegden + ? dael 
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Maiden Meadow (EPNS 29:618) Field 

? rmegden + ? maed 

WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 

Meadow Hall (EPNS 30:187) Minor 

? personal name or maegden or maeg t + haugr 

Mayfield House, May House (EPNS 30:200) Minor 

May or maege + hus 

Maiden Stones (EPNS 32:64) Minor 

maegden + stan 

Maden Pasture (EPNS 32:184) Minor 

? maegden 

May Royd (EPNS 32:189) Minor 

? Personal name May or maege or maye + rod 

Maydencroft (EPNS 32:254) Field 

maegden + croft 

Maiden Castle (EPNS 33:70-71; 33:xi) Minor 

maegden + castel 

Maiden Moor Hill (EPNS 33:178) Minor 

maegden + mor 

Maidenkirk (EPNS 34:74) Minor 

maegden + kirkja 

Maiden Flatt (EPNS 34:171) Field 

? maegden 

Maiden Crags (EPNS 34:210) Minor 

? maegden 
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Maiden Gill (EPNS 34:219) Minor 

? maegden 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Meidecliuum (EPNS 38:29) Field 

? maegd (genitive plural) + clif 

Maiden Croft (EPNS 38:40) Field 

? maegden + croft 

Maiden Hill (EPNS 38:94) Field 

maegden + hyll 

Mawdelen mede (EPNS 38:113) Field 

? maegde or maegd (probably maegde) + vvella 

Maydes Castle (EPNS 38:233) Field 

maegden (genitive) + castel 

Maidenhill Farm (EPNS 38:247) Minor 

maegden (genitive plural) + hyll 

Maiden Ashes (EPNS 39:19) Field 

? maegden 

Madgroue (EPNS 39:81) Field 

? maegd + ? graefe or ? graf 

Maidenhom (EPNS 39:107) Field 

? maegden + horn 

Maydenewelle (EPNS 39:119) Field 

maegden + wella 

Maid hill (EPNS 39:155) Reid 

maegden + hyll 
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Maiden Hill (EPNS 39:190) Minor 

maegden + hyll 

Matford Bridge (EPNS 39:207-8) Minor 

? maegd + ford 

Madvvall (EPNS 40:18) Field 

? maegden + ? vvella 

Matford (EPNS 40:27) Field 

? maegd + ford 

the Maid's Retreat (EPNS 40:66) Field 

? maegd 

Madbridge (EPNS 40:110) Field 

? maegd + brycg 

Winterbourne (EPNS 40:123) Parish 

Affix: maegden 

Maydenham (EPNS 40:136) Field 

maegden + hamm 

le May den pole (EPNS 40:172) Field 

maegden + pol 

Maidenham (EPNS 40:222) Minor 

? maegden + ? ham or ? hamm 

Mayden Bench hill (EPNS 40:224) Field 

maegden + bene 

Maiden Hall (EPNS 40:253) Minor 

? maegden 
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WESTMORLAND 

Maiden Way (EPNS 42:19; 43:126) Road 

maegden + gata, vveg 

Maiden Acre (EPNS 42:35) Field 

? maegden + ? aecer 

Rigmaden Farm (EPNS 42:51) Minor 

maegden (genitive singular) + hryggr 

Maiden Holme (EPNS 42:193) Island 

? maegden + holmr 

Maiden Castle (EPNS 43:71-72) Roman fort 

maegden + castel 

Maiden-hold (EPNS 43:102) Field 

maegden + hald 

Maiden Castle (EPNS 43:119) Minor 

maegden + castel 

Maborough Castle (EPNS 43:119) Field 

maege + burh 

Maiden reign (EPNS 43:143) Field 

? maegden + rein 

Maidinrig (EPNS 43:187) Field 

maegden + hrycg 

Mayburgh (EPNS 43:205) Minor 

maege + burh 
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CHESHIRE 

Madcroft Wood (EPNS 44:56) Minor 

? maegd or maed + croft 

Mad Cross (EPNS 44:87) Field 

? maegd + cros 

Madbrook (EPNS 45:41) Field 

? maegd 

Maidenis Lone (EPNS 45:85) Field 

maegden (genitive singular) + lane 

Maiden's Hatch (EPNS 45:302) Field 

maegden + haec(c) 

Maiden's Wood (EPNS 45:302) Field 

maegden + vvudu 

Maidin's Wood (EPNS 45:319) Field 

maegden + ? vvudu 

Maiden's Cross (EPNS 46:216) Stone cross 

maegden + cros 

Maiden's Cross (EPNS 46:220) Stone cross 

maegden + cros 

Maydenfield (EPNS 46:284) Field 

maegden + feld 

Madynsfild (EPNS 46:294) Field 

maegden + feld 

Maiden Castle (EPNS 47:4; 47:xi) Iron-age hill- 


fort 
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maegden + castel 

Maidens Meadow (EPNS 47:56) Field 

maegden + ? maed 

BERKSHIRE 


Madgrove (EPNS 49:35) Field 

? maegd + ? graf or graefe 

Maiden's Green (EPNS 49:40) ' Minor 

? maegden 

Maydevvell (EPNS 49:52) Field 

maegden + vvella 

Maidenhead (EPNS 49:53) Parish 

maegden (genitive plural) + hyd 

Maiden Field (EPNS 49:102) Field 

? maegden + ? feld 

Maiden Hatch (EPNS 49:167) Minor 

? personal name or ? maegden + haec(c) 

Maidencourt Farm (EPNS 50:330-1) Minor 

maegden (genitive plural) + cot(e) 

Maiden Hill (EPNS 50:332) Field 

? maegden + ? hyll 

Maiden Well (EPNS 50:382) Minor 

? maegden + ? wella 

Maydeneford’ (EPNS 50:411) Field 

maegden (genitive plural) + ford 
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Maydecroft (EPNS 50:425) Field 

maegden (genitive singular) + croft 

Maideford (EPNS 50:453) Field 

maegde or maegd + ford 

Maiden Down (EPNS 50:484) Field 

? maegden + ? dun 

Maiden Down (EPNS 50:500) Field 

? maegden + ? dun 

Maiden Downs (EPNS 50:512) Field 

? maegden + ? dun 

maegfieforda (EPNS 51:732; 51:733 n.26) Minor 


maegde or maegd + ford 
DORSET 

Maidenwelleforlong (EPNS 52:70) Field 

maegden + wella, furlang 

Maiden's Grave Gate (EPNS 52:105) Minor 

? maegden + uncertain 

Maiden Plant (EPNS 52:126) Minor 

maegden + uncertain 

Matford Md (EPNS 52:137) Field 

maed or maegd + ford 

Maiden Hill (EPNS 52:236) Field 

? maegden + ? hyll 

Maiden St. (EPNS 52:253) Street 

maegden + stret 
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Maidenford Weir, -Water (EPNS 52:279) Minor 

maegden + ford 

Maiden Castle (EPNS 52:377) Minor 

maegden + castel 

Lush's Farm (EPNS 59/60:174) Minor 

maegden (genitive singular) + hoi 

Maydencroft (EPNS 59/60:174) ? Field 

maegden (genitive plural) + croft 

Maidenvvell (EPNS 59/60:329) Field 

maegden + vvella 

Maiden Newton (not covered by EPNS) Parish 

Affix: maegden (genitive plural) 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

Maiden's Oak (EPNS 55:31) Minor 

? maegden + ? ac 

Maydon medow (EPNS 55:48) Field 

maegden + maed 

Maideleye (EPNS 55:65) Field 

maegden + leah 

LINCOLNSHIRE 

maydenland (EPNS 58:184) Reid 

maegden + land 

mayden Acres (EPNS 66:30) Field 

maegden + aecer 
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? West Rasen Bridge (EPNS 66:117) Bridge 

maegden, translated into Latin (genitive plural) 

+ brycg, translated into Latin 

Maidenvvell (not covered by EPNS) Habitation 

Affix: maegden 

RUTLAND 

Matcroft (EPNS 67:88) Field 

maegde or maegden + croft 

KENT 

Maidstone (not covered by EPNS) Hundred 

? maegd or ? maegden (? genitive plural) + ? stan 

Maydensole Farm (not covered by EPNS) Minor 

maegden + ? sol or ? hoi 

Medshall (not covered by EPNS) Minor 

maegden (genitive singular) + hyll 
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deed. Man at Heorot: 

Beowulf and the Anglo-Saxon Psalter 

Robert Lawrence Schichler 


In this essay, I examine a number of thematic parallels occurring in Beowulf and 
Anglo-Saxon psalter manuscripts. In particular, my examination focuses upon certain 
animal images - especially the hart - that appear to function in a similar fashion in 
both Beowulf and the Psalms. Such a comparative analysis enables a more complete 
understanding of specific images, while providing insight into the way cultural 
concepts were shared and expressed in the verbal and visual arts of the period. 

The Anglo-Saxon psalters under discussion here include the Harley Psalter 
(London, British Library, MS Harley 603), which was begun in Canterbury in the 
early eleventh century and thus serves as a good example of a richly illustrated 
manuscript under production in England at about the time that the Beowulf manuscript 
(BL, MS Cotton Vitellius A.xv, ff. 129[ 132]—198[201]) was being completed; 1 the 
Paris Psalter (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS lat. 8824), in which a partial 
metrical version of the Psalms in Old English is preserved; 2 and the Bury Psalter 
(Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, MS Reg. lat. 12), which contains stylistic 
and monographic similarities to the Harley Psalter. 3 Furthermore, in an effort to 
supplement my discussion of images in the incomplete Harley Psalter, I also look at 
certain of the illustrations in the Carolingian Utrecht Psalter (Utrecht, Universiteits- 
bibliotheek, MS 32), which was produced at Reims about A.D. 820 but was brought 
subsequently to Canterbury (probably late in the tenth century), where it served as a 
model for the Harley Psalter and - directly or indirectly - at least two other later 
psalter manuscripts. 4 


* * * * 


In Hrothgar's use of animal images - in naming his hall, in depicting his 
plight, and in confirming pledges and compacts of peace - we can perceive similarities 
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both to the style of the Psalmist and to interpretive renderings of the Psalms in 
manuscript illumination and translation. The idea that the Psalms may potentially 
shed light on some of the imagery of Beowulf has been advanced before; numerous 
critics have attempted to explain the symbolism of Heorot ('Hart') - or Hrothgar’s 
later mention of the animal in his description of the mere - through reference to 
Psalm 41, which begins with that memorable image of the hart longing for pure 
waters. 5 Yet other occurrences of the hart in the Psalms have been largely ignored, as 
have the many iconographic representations of the animal in the psalter manuscripts. 
In fact, among the Psalms there exists a better parallel than No. 41 to the lines in 
Beowulf that immediately surround Hrothgar’s naming of Heorot (i.e., 67b-82a): 
Psalm 111, which celebrates the generosity and glory of the just man. In the 
illustration to this Psalm in the Utrecht and Harley Psalters, moreover, we are 
presented with a visual counterpart to Heorot: a representation of the just man's hall as 
a building surmounted by a hart's head. 6 As in Beowulf 67b-82a - where Hrothgar's 
generous intentions in building his hall, as well as acknowledgement of God as the 
ultimate source of the gift-giving at Heorot, are specifically expressed - here, on f. 
57v of the Harley Psalter, a wealthy man and his wife (or king and queen) sit and 
distribute goods under the roof of this biblical 'homreced', while the hand of God 
blesses the couple from above. At the lower left of the illustration, a contrast to this 
central scene 7 of munificence occurs as a demon pushes the wicked into a pit of fire. 
The evident inspiration for the building's decoration is verse 9: 'Dispersit, dedit 
pauperibus. Iustitia eius manet in saeculum saeculi. Cornu eius exaltabitur in gloria' 
('He hath distributed, he hath given to the poor: his justice remaineth for ever and 
ever: his horn shall be exalted in glory'). 8 Noteworthy in the illustrator's interpreta¬ 
tion of this psalm is his use of the antlered head to represent the 'cornu' (horn), rather 
than the more common keratinous horn of a sheep, goat, or bovine appearing 
elsewhere in biblical illustration. 9 

Other verses of Psalm 111 - and one particular term found both in Beowulf and 
in the metrical Old English version of the Psalm in the Paris Psalter (ff. 133v-34v) - 
clarify further the concept of the just man at his 'homreced'. Both Hrothgar and the 
man in the Psalm are characterized by a sense of wisdom and graciousness of spirit 
which receives succinct expression in their mutual appellation, 'glaed man': 'glaedman 
Hrodgar' (Beowulf 367b); 10 'Glaed man gleawhydig, god and mildheort' (Psalm 
111:5.1; f. 134r). u The term 'glaed man' - the Old English rendering of the Latin 
'iocundus homo', glossed usually 'wynsum manfn]' in other psalters - adds another 
dimension to the portraits of these two men. For, in addition to meaning pleasant, 
cheerful, or kind, 'glaed' can also mean 'bright' or 'shining'. Appropriately, the word 
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appears to reflect in these two cases both the brightness of spirit and the glory of the 
house of the righteous lord, a source of enlightenment to many. Thus we read of 
Hrothgar at Heorot in Beowulf: 'f>aet wres foremrerost foldbuendum / receda under 
roderum, on prem se rica bad; / lixte se leoma ofer landa fela’ (309-11: That was, for 
earthdwellers under the heavens, the most illustrious of buildings in which the mighty 
one dwelt; the light shone forth over many lands'); and of the just man at his house in 
Psalm 111: 


3 [H|im wuldur and wela wunad ret huse, 
byd his sopfrestnys swylce mrere, 
penden pysse worulde wunap renig drel. 

4 Leoht wres on leodum leofum acyded, 
pam pe on dystrum prage lifdan 

and hiora heortan heoldan mid rihte; 
milde is on mode mihtig dryhten, 
and he ys sodfrest symble ret pearfe. 

5 Glred man gleawhydig, god and mildheort, 

Seted sodne dom purh his sylfes word, 
seonecnysse eadig standed. 12 

[Glory and wealth shall abide at his house; likewise shall his 
justice be famous while he dwells in this world for any deal of 
time. A light has been revealed in the midst of the dear people, 
who had lived for a time in darkness and guarded their hearts with 
righteousness; kind in spirit is the mighty lord, and he is ever 
true at need. The 'glad' man, wise, good and kind-hearted, sets 
down true judgment through his own word; he stands forever 
blessed.] 

The rulers of these particular shining halls possess a quality that distinguishes 
them from other powerful men: justice or righteousness. The 'horn' or 'hart' may have 
represented power or glory in a more general sense, 13 but how one used power - the 
hom of authority - was very important. The illustration to Psalm 74 in the Utrecht 
Psalter (f. 43r) 14 makes clear the distinction between good and bad chiefs: the 
Psalmist, holding a hart's head, stands at the upper right of the picture with a group of 
just men; with a rod, he is breaking the horns of the wicked opposition. The picture 
is meant to illustrate verse 11, where is voiced a familiar refrain regarding the just 
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man's glory (expressed accordingly with the same antlered motif as in Psalm 111 of 
the Psalter): 'Et omnia cornua peccatorum confringam; Et exaltabuntur cornua iusti' 
('And I will break all the horns of sinners: but the horns of the just shall be exalted'). 
Similarly, contrasts between just and unjust rulers occur didactically in Beowulf - 
especially apparent in the munificent Hrothgar's verbal denunciation of Heremod's 
cruelty and injustice toward his own people. Indeed the story of Heremod's downfall 
illustrates well the corresponding fate of the wicked in the Psalm. Heremod abused 
his authority and was subsequently deprived of his kingdom, exiled and ultimately 
betrayed'on feonda gevveald' (903: 'into the power of enemies'). Hrothgar's situation 
is quite different, in deliberate contrast. As stated earlier, his intention in building his 
'homreced' was a generous one: 'ond £>aer on innan eall gedaelan / geongum ond 
ealdum, swylc him God sealde / buton folcscare ond feorum gumena' (71-73: 'and 
therein [he would] distribute to young and old all that God had given him, except for 
the public land and lives of men'). 15 Upon completion of the hall, true to his word, he 
does not forget his promise, as we are reminded at lines 80-81a - 'He beot ne aleh, 
beagas daelde, / sine act symle' ('He did not leave unfulfilled his promise; he distributed 
rings, treasure at the feast') - a statement that is immediately followed by words with 
an uplifting effect: 'Sele hlifade, / heah ond homgeap, 16 (81b-82a: The hall stood tall, 
high and horn-gabled'). Through the use of contrast and sequenced thought, the 
Beowulf-poel echoes the themes and techniques of Psalms 74 and 111, suggesting in 
his portrait of Hrothgar that the horn of the just is indeed exalted, and that an act of 
generosity is rewarded with towering glory. Heorot stands thus as a monument to 
justice, a bright beacon for the people. Although the hall itself at a later time will be 
subjected to material destruction, the concept that it represents endures. As Psalm 111 
reminds us, a sense of righteousness continues to abide in the hearts of men even in 
the darkest of times. 

In his intentions and actions, the lord of Heorot bears also a resemblance to the 
Lord of Psalm 104. In a hall whose construction and decoration appropriately reflect 
thematically God's Creation, Hrothgar, as we have seen, is depicted as a lord who 
honors his promises and shares his wealth with the people. True to form, then, much 
later in the poem, upon mentioning to Beowulf the idea of 'shared treasures' ('magmas 
gemaene', 1860a) and evoking the image of their two peoples exchanging goods over 
the 'gannet's bath' ('godum gegrettan ofer ganotes baed', 1861), Hrothgar again 
distributes gifts at Heorot: 'Da git him eorla hleo inne gesealde, / mago Healfdenes 
magmas twelfe' (1866-87: 'Then, still inside, the protector of men, Healfdene's son, 
gave him [Beowulf] twelve treasures'). His gift-giving this time, however, extends 
beyond his immediate kingdom in a gesture of personal friendship and gratitude to a 
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foreigner with whom he wishes to renew a compact of peace and alliance (1863b-65). 
Given such a context, where the values of peace - friendship and sharing - are 
emphasized, Hrothgar's use of the gannet image here may well be seen to hold a 
symbolic import, as Adrien Bonjour has suggested: 

Indeed, if symbolism were not so suspect and looked at askance 
in certain quarters, we might be tempted to look upon the gannet 
here as a symbol of peace: the image involved being the sea not 
as a violent and hostile element, but as a trait d'union between 
the friendly nations. Typical at least is that the only time this 
choicest term occurs in the poem is within a context that gives 
the highest expression to the ideal of a rex pacificus rejoicing in 
a vision of love and concord. 17 

Curiously, the creative Anglo-Saxon translator of Psalm 104 in the Paris Psalter, f. 
123v, chose to use the image of the gannet in place of the more traditional quail 
(Latin 'coturnix', usually glossed 'edischen') in a context similar to that of Beowulf: 
'of garsecge ganetas fleogan' (verse 35.2) - gannets flying from the sea in what 
amounts to a full line of alliterative verse that has been added to produce both a unique 
interpretation and stunning visual effect. 18 In their appearance, along with the bread 
from heaven ('heofonhlafe'), the gannets function as a token of God's covenant with 
the Israelites in a scene of munificence that reinforces the Psalm's overall theme of the 
Lord's fidelity to His promise. Certainly, as John Tinker points out, the versifier may 
have been aware of the quail's association with the sea in other contexts - in Isidore, 
in Numbers 11, or in commentary on the verse that gives a reference to Numbers 11 19 
- but in the gannet, a white seabird, we have an appropriate symbol of the bright 
promise that accompanies the words and actions here and in Beowulf - a sign of 
friendship, munificence, and confirmation of a compact in both cases. 20 

As many have noted, the image of the hart in Hrothgar's description of the 
mere (1368-72) likewise assumes greater significance when examined from the 
standpoint of the Psalms. But, here again, we must take into account other Psalms in 
addition to No. 41 to fully appreciate the image - especially the 'hounded' element of 
his description. 21 It must be remembered that the king of Heorot is in a state of 
distress not unlike that of the 'heorot' of his speech. For he is hounded by 'wolfish' 
enemies - the 'sea-wolf ('brimwylf 1506, 1599) and her son who inhabit the wolf 
country ('wolf-hleoJ)u' 1358) - intruding forces who threaten the security of the 'hom- 
reced’. 22 The illustration to Psalm 17 on f. 9r of the Harley Psalter, 23 when examined 
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together with the text of the surrounding Psalms, affords us further insight into the 
hart symbolism in Beowulf - particularly in regard to Hrothgar’s distress at the hands 
of his enemies. The scene is one of deliverance: at center, God, leaning out of his 
mandorla in the sky, holds a flaming torch down toward the Psalmist, who stands 
triumphantly upon the body of one of his enemies, while winged angels cast spears 
down upon the wicked. To the left is a walled enclosure in which people are gathered 
alongside a tabernacle, with an altar and hanging lamp within and an angel standing on 
its roof. To the far right, at the bottom, is the flaming lake with the head of the 
man-eating monster to which M. B. McNamee called our attention in his 1960 essay 
'Beowulf - An Allegory of Salvation?' 24 A significant feature of this picture about 
which he did not speak, however, is the herd of harts standing on the hillside 
immediately above the hellish mere, evidently meant to illustrate Psalm 17:34: 'Qui 
perfecit pedes meos tanquam cervorum, / Et super excelsa statuens me' ('Who hath 
made my feet like the feet of harts: and who setteth me upon high places'). Thus, here 
again, are we presented with a righteous man and a building visually and verbally 
associated with the image of the hart. His salvation, moreover, is brought about 
through the agency of a protecting Lord identified with the horn: 'Protector meus, et 
cornu salutis meae, et susceptor meus' (Psalm 17:3: 'My protector, and the horn of 
my salvation, and my support'). 

In the preceding Psalm, however, like Hrothgar and the hart of his speech, the 
Psalmist was seen as prey to ravening enemies - a cruel-hearted, proud lot, likened to 
a lurking lion: 'Inimici mei animam meam circumdederunt. . . . [12] Susceperunt me 
sicut leo paratus ad praedam, / Et sicut catulus leonis habitans in abditis' (Psalm 
16:9-12: 'My enemies have surrounded my soul. . . . They have taken me, as a lion 
prepared for the prey; and as a young lion dwelling in secret places'). And elsewhere 
the Psalmist's plight at the hands of evil-doers is indeed expressed in terms of a figure 
beset by dogs: 'Quoniam circumdederunt me canes multi' (21:17: 'For many dogs have 
encompassed me'); 'Erue a framea, Deus, animam meam, / Et de manu canis unicam 
meam' (21:21: 'Deliver, O God, my soul from the sword: my only one from the hand 
of the dog'); 'Convertentur ad vesperam, et famem patientur ut canes; / Et circuibunt 
civitatem' (58:7, 15: 'They shall return at evening, and shall suffer hunger like dogs: 
and shall go round about the city'). In this last instance (Psalm 58) we are presented 
with a situation reminiscent of the one that Hrothgar faces at Heorot: bloodthirsty 
ravagers returning in the evening for a prowl of the town. The illustration to this 
Psalm in the Utrecht Psalter (f. 33r), as well as the twelfth-century version later added 
by Artist H to the Harley Psalter (f. 32r), 25 is of additional interest - particularly when 
viewed in association with the idea of Hrothgar's hall as an object of predation, itself a 
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'hounded hart' of sort. Here we see a man in the grasp of his attackers, petitioning the 
Lord at the upper left, while below them dogs are pictured both inside and outside a 
walled enclosure. 

Another striking image appears in the Harley illustration to Psalm 41 (f. 
24v), 26 where a hart, pursued by hounds, runs uphill, out from a grove of trees, 
alongside a reddish stream (verse 2: 'Quemadmodum desiderat cervus ad fontes 
aquarum, / Ita desiderat anima mea ad te, Deus' ['As the hart panteth after the fountains 
of water, so my soul panteth after thee, O God']). Standing in a pool at the center is 
the Psalmist, who is being prodded with a pole or spear by one of his enemies on the 
left bank. Despite the prodding, the oppressed man points to a communion table with 
his right hand and gestures toward heaven with his left. God's right hand returns the 
gesture from above while indicating the presence of the figure of Mercy (verse 9) 
holding a palm and standing near the source of the stream. Again, correspondences 
with situation, concept, and scene in Beowulf are strongly evident. For in the text, in 
both cases, the oppressed man uses the image of the hart to convey his personal 
circumstances, while the visual artist adds the further element of the 'chase', thus 
paralleling Hrothgar's description of the 'hounded hart' averse to the chilling woods and 
foul waters of the mere. Here we see the animal depicted in its true, upward, natural 
inclination to seek the fountain, the pure source of the stream. Like the hart of 
Hrothgar's speech, the animal here must endure the hounding as it aspires to the 
heights. The hart in both works thus functions as an emblem of fortitude in the face 
of adversity. 

A similar use of the 'hounded hart' motif appears in the illustration to Psalm 
90 (f. 53v) in the Utrecht Psalter. In the upper left of this illustration, the Psalmist 
watches from his doorway the scene of triumph at center, where the figure of Christ, 
holding a book and a spear, treads upon a lion and dragon (verse 13: 'Et conculcabis 
leonem et draconem' I'and thou shalt trample under foot the lion and the dragon']); 
with His spear, He strikes the mouth of the dragon. In the middle register, below the 
Psalmist, a figure standing within a cave takes aim at the Lord with a bow-and-arrow, 
as does a similar figure at the entrance to a cave at the far right (verses 5-6: 'Non 
timebis a timore noctumo; [6] A sagitta volante in die, / A negotio perambulante in 
tenebris, / Ab incursu, et daemonio meridiano' [Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror 
of the night. [6] Of the arrow that flieth in the day, of the business that walketh about 
in the dark: of invasion, or of the noonday devil']). And in the foreground, at center, a 
mounted bow-hunter and his hounds pursue a leaping hart (verse 3: 'Quoniam ipse 
liberavit me de laqueo venantium' ['For he hath delivered me from the snare of the 
hunters']). As in the illustration to Psalm 17, the hart is depicted in close proximity 
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to hell-scenes - especially to the one at the right, where the clutching man-monster in 
the flaming pit is suggestive of the Grendelkin in Beowulf. The hart's upward 
movement, likewise in keeping with Hrothgar's characterization of the animal averse 
to the foul mere, contrasts with the downward fall of sinners on either side. In 
addition to the basic 'hounded hart' motif, there is an added feature here: both the hart 
and the Lord are presented in parallel situations, both depicted as targets for the arrows 
of archers. That the Lord's attackers are within a cave is also significant. For in this 
respect they resemble the enemies of Hrothgar and Beowulf who trusted in the false 
security of their cavernous lairs 27 - as well as the poisonous enemy of the hart in the 
bestiary tradition, the 'draco' (dragon-serpent) who 'fugit a ceruo in fissuras terre' 28 
('flees from the hart into fissures of the earth'). Thus it is especially noteworthy that 
Christ, here thematically identified with the hart, 29 is pictured in His role as 
dragon-slayer, just as in the Latin Physiologus the hart's trampling victory over the 
'draco'('et educit draconem, et conculcauit eum, et occidit eum') is likened to Christ's 
victory over the great devil-dragon. 30 

The influence of the Physiologus is evident in another curious psalter 
illustration, where the righteous use of the horn by the animal itself - indeed a hart 
'hornum trum' (Beowulf 1369a: 'strong in its horns') - receives expression. In the 
marginal drawing on f. 107v of the Bury Psalter, 31 intended evidently to illustrate 
Psalm 103:18, a homed hart confronts its fanged, coiling adversary in a more direct 
display of the popular theme of hart-dragon opposition that, as 1 have discussed 
extensively elsewhere, 32 is key to appreciating fully the structure and meaning of 
Beowulf. The manner here is reminiscent of one particular bestiary rendering: that 
which appears on f. 17 of Bern, Burgerbibliothek, MS lat. 318, the earliest illustrated 
Latin Physiologus, where likewise the hart is depicted attacking the enemy 'draco' 
with its horns - rather than with hooves, as the attack is usually described. 33 
Moreover, the Psalter illustration corresponds more closely to Cassiodorus's 
commentary on the verse than to the verse itself, which reads simply: 'Montes excelsi 
cervis, / Petra refugium herinaciis' ('The high hills are a refuge for the harts, the rock 
for the irchins'). The commentary, however, makes specific reference to the hart's 
disposition towards its venomous enemy: 'Cervus est (ut diximus) venenosarum 
serpentium vorax, spinosa transcendens et summa agilitate praeditus, habitare diligit 
in montibus altissimis' 34 ('The hart is (as we have said] voracious for venomous 
serpents; also, climbing over thorny summits, endowed with agility, it chooses to 
inhabit the highest mountains'). Thus the visual artist, possibly aware of both 
commentary and bestiary illustrations of the subject, succeeded in adding further depth 
to the text of the manuscript through pictorial representation of the exegetical image. 
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* * * * 

Generally, the hart in these psalters and in Beowulf appears to function as an 
emblem of nobility and righteousness, in keeping with the traditional identification of 
the hart with kingship among various peoples of Europe and Asia. 35 In Britain, the 
animal's appearance on the scepter found in the ship-burial at Sutton Hoo 
demonstrates well the connection between the hart and the king's office. 36 Further, as 
has often been observed, there is an affinity between the Sutton Hoo treasure and 
Beowulf, in that both contain a mixture of pagan and Christian elements; hence, an 
overlap or synthesis of symbolism is possible in either case. Perhaps for our 
purposes here, this possibility for mixed significance remains best expressed in the 
words of C. L. Wrenn on Sutton Hoo and Beowulf, as they call attention to the 
importance of the Psalms in interpreting the symbolism of the hart: 

For instance, the royal stag suggests a memory of the ancestral 
cult of that Woden from whom the East-Anglian Wuffingas, like 
many other OE royal families, derived their origin. Yet at the 
same time the animal might be a Christian symbol suggested by 
the thirsting hart of the 42nd Psalm [41st in the Vulgate]. In 
like manner one may think of Heorot , Hrothgar's hall in Beo¬ 
wulf, as having its origin in some such complex set of symbolic 
significances. 37 

In particular, though, in both Beowulf 67b-S2a and the Utrecht-Harley representations 
of the just man’s house, the animal’s image marks an important social function - a 
public ceremonial display - associated with the righteous ruler and his hall: the 
distribution of goods to the people. This concept was fundamental not only to the 
heroic society depicted in Beowulf, but also to the Christian society of the poet and 
psalter illustrators. Bearing witness to the continuing importance of the king’s role as 
a distributor of wealth, and to the centrality of the hall in his giving, are the Old 
English Maxims l and II - collections of apothegms assembled by ninth- or tenth- 
century Anglo-Saxon authors, 'undoubtedly clerics who fused, however awkwardly, 
ancient and more contemporaneous aphoristic lore'. 38 In Maxims II. for example, 
ring-giving is presented as an essential activity of the king’s office: 'Cyning sceal on 
healle / beagas dxlan’(28b-29a:'A king shall distribute rings in the hall'). 39 And in 
Maxims I we learn that the foremost mark of a royal couple should properly be their 
generosity: 'Cyning sceal mid ceape ewene gebiegan, / bunum ond beagum; bu 
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sceolon asrest / geofum god wesan'(81-83a: 'A king shall buy his queen with goods, 
cups and rings; both shall first be good with gifts'). 40 In Beowulf, Hrothgar 
demonstrates and stresses, in both deeds and words, this proper function of the king. 
In contrast, Heremod (Hrothgar's chosen example of an unjust king) represents the 
opposite principle - that of niggardliness and harshness towards his own people and 
companions: 'HwasjDere him on fertile greow / breosthord blodreow; nallas beagas 
geaf / Denum aefter dome' (1718b-20a: 'Yet in his heart his breast-hoard grew 
bloodthirsty; not at all did he give rings to the Danes in pursuit of glory'). 
Correspondingly, the hart - as opposed to its traditional enemy, the dragon, whose 
harsh, greedy nature approximates Heremod’s - seems a fitting vehicle for conveying 
the qualities of leadership that Hrothgar, as well as the Christian poet, highly values; 
companionship, cooperation, and sharing. 

Power and wealth are ultimately God-given (cf. Beowulf 72b and 1716-18a in 
the contrasting portraits of Hrothgar and Heremod), meant to be shared. As the Exeter 
gnomes remind us, no man can hope to possess earthly goods indefinitely; 'Maj)pum 
o^res weord / gold mon sceal gifan. Maeg god syllan / eadgum aehte ond eft niman. / 
Sele sceal stondan, sylf ealdian' (Maxims I, 154b-57: Treasure becomes another's; a 
man must give gold. God may give possessions to the rich and take them away 
again. A hall shall stand, grow old itself). Fortunes change, buildings deteriorate, 
but righteous living goes on. This is the message of the Psalms and of Beowulf - a 
message made manifest through the imagery of the hart. For the animal appears as an 
emblem of the righteous soul in both the best and the worst of times. Hrothgar's 
depiction calls to mind alternately the image of the rich man in Psalm 111 
distributing goods at his 'homreced' and the situation of the Psalmist, a steadfast man 
of faith whose soul’s longing is likened to that of the thirsting hart and whose 
suffering at the hands of his enemies is signified by the image of the hounded hart. 
Making all the more apparent the deliberate significance of Hrothgar’s hart images, 
furthermore, is his vision of the ’gannet’s bath’ upon Beowulf s departure from Heorot. 

For at this point in the poem the symbolism implicit in the naming and building of 
the hall receives reinforcement. Hrothgar's gannet image, through its emphatic 
display of friendly exchange, serves to reaffirm, further develop, and extend outward 
internationally the sharing and gift-giving associated with the king’s hall. 

Like the verbal image of the 'homreced' in Beowulf, the visual image of the 
hart’s head in the Utrecht Psalter and its later English copies represents power and 
glory - conveying particularly, in the illustrations to Psalms 74 and 111, the notion 
that 'the horn[s] of the just shall be exalted’. The artist's association of the hart with 
the hom[s] of these psalms, where no direct mention of the animal is made, may be 
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related to other psalms where the hart is featured and regularly depicted (such as 
Psalms 41 and 103) or it may be an association rooted in an alternative, non- 
Scriptural tradition. But the specific example of righteous behavior being illustrated 
in Psalm 111 - distribution of goods to the needy - seems to bear some relationship 
to the second nature of the hart appearing in the Physiologus of Theobald (most likely 
of the eleventh century) 41 and in subsequent bestiaries. Attesting to the eventual 
awareness or popularity in England of this natura secunda, which is based upon a 
description in Isidore’s Etymologiae (posthumously published shortly after A.D. 636) 
of the hart's cooperative behavior in crossing streams, 42 is the Middle English 
translation of Theobald’s Latin Physiologus. In the significacio of the 'hertes costes' 
(249: 'hart's habits') here, this particular behavior is associated with the related 
concepts of companionship, sharing the burden, helping others in need, and receiving 
one’s just reward: 'Wurden stedefast his wine, / Ligten him of his birdene; / Helpen 
him at his nede; / God giued derfore mede'. 43 Moreover, preceding by approximately 
three centuries this incorporation of Isidore’s description of the helpful hart into the 
expanding bestiary was the Carolingian scholar Rabanus Maurus, Alcuin's student, 
who in his own composite portrait of the hart not only draws from Isidore but, like 
the early Latin versions B and Y of the Physiologus, quotes from the Psalms as he 
presents the animal to his reader. 44 Additionally Rabanus includes Scriptural 
commentary, notably passages taken verbatim from Cassiodorus’s Expositio in 
Psalterium. 45 I suggest that the illustrator of Psalm 111 in the Utrecht Psalter is 
making similar associations, that he is an informed artist working within an ongoing 
interpretive tradition, and that the hart-ornamented building represents possibly an 
early attempt to give significance to the 'sharing' nature of the hart by linking the 
animal’s image to an appropriate Psalm. That psalter illustrators were often 
insightful, informed, and not tied slavishly to the text before them is evident, as I 
have indicated above in regard to the marginal illustration to Psalm 103 in the Bury 
Psalter, where not only does the artist display an awareness of commentary but also, it 
seems, a familiarity with the Physiologus, both its text and illustrations. And 
certainly the Utrecht artist’s rendering of 'cornu eius exaltabitur in gloria' shows a 
keen interpretive ability. 

A similar argument might be made for Beowulf, where the heroic past is 
viewed from the perspective of a knowledgeable poet who adds Christian relevance to 
the material through carefully chosen images and biblical allusions. By examining 
the parallel images occurring in the psalters, we become better informed and gain 
additional insights in our understanding of the poem. Significantly, the psalter 
representations of the hart - variously identified with the Psalmist, the just man at his 
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house, and the Lord Triumphant - help to dispel the ambiguity surrounding modem 
interpretations of the hart image in Beowulf, illuminating favorably the intentions and 
activities of Hrothgar at Heorot. To opt for an opposite, unfavorable interpretation - 
for example, to maintain with Margaret Goldsmith that the 'heorot' of the poem 
symbolizes pride (a meaning attributed to the animal by Phaedrus and later fabulists) 
or to presume with Lewis E. Nicholson that the proud Danes' hall-festivities, 
including gift-giving, take place in an 'unclean' structure because of possible 
associations with the pagan stag god, Cernunnos 46 - seems not so plausible, 
especially in the face of the very obvious, undeniably positive parallels to Hrothgar, 
the 'glaed man' at his 'homreced', in the words and illustrations to Psalm 111. 
Furthermore, in Beowulf pride is not really apparent in Hrothgar’s building of Heorot; 
such a vice is far removed, in fact, from the selfless, generous intentions of the king 
that are stressed by the narrator. If anything, it is the 'goodness' of Heorot that 
receives emphasis through 'poetic association with divine creation', as Edward B. 
Irving has pointed out. 47 

The psalters provide a valuable resource for Anglo-Saxonists. Through a 
careful study of iconography, translations, and glosses, scholars may discover popular 
associations and exegetical themes occurring in addition to the text, thus enabling a 
deeper appreciation of the Psalms and of comparable images in other Anglo-Saxon 
texts such as Beowulf. 
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NOTES 

1 On the production of Harley 603, see Janet Backhouse, The Making of the Harley 
Psalter', British Library Journal, 10.2 (1984), 97-113; and William Noel, The Harley 
Psalter, Cambridge Studies in Palaeography and Codicology, 4 (Cambridge, 1995). As 
Backhouse initially indicates, there has been a general acceptance that this psalter was 
produced in the scriptorium of Christ Church, Canterbury, and was begun early in the 
eleventh century (p. 98); but she goes on to qualify later the meaning of such a dating in 
light of her observations: 'The "early eleventh century" dating for the earliest work in the 
book may, however, imply a period closer to 1020 than to 1000' (p. 106). Noel likewise 
places production at Christ Church (pp. 140-45) and dates the work of the early artists (A-F) 
and scribes (1 and D2) - those with whom we are primarily concerned in this essay - to the 
second decade of the eleventh century (p. 139). Photographic reproductions of the 
illustrations in the Harley Psalter have recently been published in their entirety, in black 
and white, in Thomas H. Ohlgren, comp, and ed., Anglo-Saxon Textual Illustration: 
Photographs of Sixteen Manuscripts with Descriptions and Index (Kalamazoo, 1992), pis. 
2 . 1 - 2 . 102 . 

The date generally assigned to the Beowulf manuscript is c. 1000 - or roughly 
975-1025 - as Neil R. Ker's dating of it to's. X/XT (Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing 
Anglo-Saxon [Oxford, 1957j, no. 216) would seem to indicate. However, in a recent effort 
to date the manuscript more precisely, David N. Dumville ('Beowulf Come Lately: Some 
Notes on the Palaeography of the Nowell Codex', Archiv fUr das Stadium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen, 225 [ 19881, 49-63) has argued convincingly for the early 
eleventh century (but not likely later than 1016). My folio references here are to the 
Beowulf text within the greater Nowell Codex (ff. 91[94]-206[209]). 

2 Ker, no. 367; s. XI med. In a column to the right of the Roman version of the 
Psalms runs an Old English translation, with Psalms 1-50 in prose and 51-150 in verse. 
My present concern is with the OE metrical text. For a facsimile of the manuscript, see 
John Bromwich et al.. The Paris Psalter (MS Bibliotheque Nationale Fonds Latin 8824), 
EEMF, 8 (London, 1958). 

5 See Ohlgren, Anglo-Saxon Textual Illustration, pp. 2-3; Elzbieta Temple, Anglo- 
Saxon Manuscripts 900-1066, Survey of Manuscripts Illuminated in the British Isles, 2 
(London, 1976), no. 84; Backhouse, p. 112, n. 15; and Noel, pp. 150-69. Ohlgren dates 
the Bury Psalter to XI 1 ; Temple, the second quarter of the century; Backhouse, the third 
decade of the century; and Noel, not before A.D. 1032 or after 1095. Noel demonstrates 
that the similarities between Harley and Bury are most likely due to the Harley artists' 
reference to 'an earlier eleventh-century prototype of the Bury Psalter' (p. 168), of a 
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tradition apart from that of the Utrecht Psalter. For photographic reproductions of the 
illustrations in the Bury Psalter, see Ohlgren, Anglo-Saxon Textual Illustration, pis. 3.1- 
3.49. 

4 Cambridge, Trinity College, MS R.17.1 (Eadvvine Psalter; Ker, no. 91; s. XII 
med.); and Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS lat. 8846. For recent analyses of these two 
psalters, see Simon Keynes, Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Old English Newsletter Subsidia, 18 (Binghamton, 1992), no. 26; Margaret 
Gibson, T. A. Heslop, and Richard W. Pfaff, eds.. The Eadwine Psalter: Text, Image, and 
Monastic Culture in Twelfth-Century Canterbury (University Park, Pa., 1992); and C. 
Reginald Dodwell, 'The Final Copy of the Utrecht Psalter and its Relationship with the 
Utrecht and Eadwine Psalters (Paris, BN, lat. 8846, ca. 1170-1190)', Scriptorium, 44.1 
(1990), 21-53. For reproductions of the Utrecht Psalter's drawings, see E. T. DeWald, ed.. 
The Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter (Princeton, 1933). 

5 See especially Alvin A. Lee, The Guest-Hall of Eden (New Haven, 1972), pp. 181, 
209-10; D. W. Robertson, Jr., The Doctrine of Charity in Medieval Literary Gardens', in 
An Anthology of Beowulf Criticism, ed. Lewis E. Nicholson (Notre Dame, 1963), pp. 
185-86; and C. L. Wrenn below, n. 37. 

6 Harley 603, f. 57v (Ohlgren, Anglo-Saxon Textual Illustration, pi. 2.74); Utrecht 
32, f. 65v. I first called attention to this illustration in my article 'Heorot and 
Dragon-Slaying in Beowulf, Proceedings of the Patristic, Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Conference, 11 (1986), 159-75. More recently, after my presentation of a preliminary 
version of the present paper at the Twenty-Ninth International Congress on Medieval 
Studies (1994) in Kalamazoo, MI, Kevin S. Kiernan suggested that the Harley illustration 
be included among the ancillary materials of the 'Electronic Beowulf, a project under his 
direction. 

In my treatment of the Harley Psalter here, folio references (wherever foliation 
differs) are made also to the Utrecht Psalter. Descriptions are based on my own personal 
examination of Harley 603 in the British Library, Ohlgren's Anglo-Saxon Textual 
Illustration, and DeWald's Illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter. Noel labels the Harley 
artist’s hand on f. 57v as 'D2g', indicating the work of Artist D2 (Wormald's Hand D), with 
later additions by Artist G (for G's additions - blue and green touches to certain details - see 
Noel, p. 112). The work of D2, which appears only in quire 9 of the manuscript, is 
extremely close in feeling and composition to the corresponding images in the Utrecht 
original (Backhouse, p. 99; Noel, pp. 60-68). Like the other early quires of Harley 603 
(quires 1-4), the ruling of quire 9 was apparently done by the artist, who executed his 
drawings before the text was added. Noel, moreover, assigns the further role of scribe to 
D2, attributing to him the text of ff. 50r-54r, col. a, line 23. See Noel, Chapter 1 ('Quires 
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ruled by the artists') and Appendix 1 (The Harley Psalter: a tabulated description'). For an 
excellent full-color reproduction of the illustration to Psalm 111 in the later Eadwine 
Psalter (f. 201v) - complete with the hart's head and the blessing hand of God - see Gibson 
et al., pi. 28. 

7 The hart is often pictured in central position in medieval biblical scenes, perhaps 
indicative of its symbolic importance in relation to other members of the animal kingdom. 
The hart's presence at center seems particularly significant in scenes such as this one, 
where it occurs in conjunction with God's pointing hand or benevolent gesture. Two other 
good examples of this idea can be seen in the Anglo-Saxon illustrated Hexateuch (BL, 
Cotton Claudius B.iv; Ker, no. 142; s. XI'): on f. 4, God is pictured in the upper left 
creating (embracing) Adam as all of the animals watch - birds zooming down from the air, 
and at center, among the land animals, the hart leaping up toward God at this act of 
creation; on f. 6, God points out the Tree of Knowledge to Adam at left, while motioning 
with His other hand toward the Hying birds and land animals at right, among whom the hart 
stands, centered in the foreground, closest to God (under His hand, looking up at Him 
attentively). Likewise attesting to the importance of the hart among beasts are the 
illustrations on pp. 7 and 74 of Junius 11 in the Bodleian Library (Ker, no. 334; s. X/XI, 
XI'). The former depicts, in one design continued over two pages (6-7), the six days of 
Creation. Here, amid a sequence of symbols, the hart is cast as the lone representative of 
land animals. In the latter illustration (p. 74) Noah and his sons are depicted offering a 
sacrifice to God. At the center of the picture Noah holds out a bird toward the facing figure 
of the Deity, pictured at left with His right hand raised in a gesture of blessing. Beneath the 
bird and Noah's outstretched arms, facing God, stands a smiling, winged stag with horns. 
For facsimiles of these manuscripts, see C. R. Dodwell and Peter Clemoes, eds.. The Old 
English Illustrated Hexateuch, EEMF, 18 (Copenhagen, 1974); and Israel Gollancz, ed.. 
The Ccedmon Manuscript of Anglo-Saxon Biblical Poetry, Junius XI in the Bodleian 
Library (Oxford, 1927). The illustrations from Junius 11 that are described above are 
reproduced in Ohlgren, Anglo-Saxon Textual Illustration, pis. 16.4-5 and 16.42. 

8 Unless indicated otherwise, all Latin quotations of the Psalms are taken from the 
Biblia Sacra Iuxta Vulgatam Clementinam, 6th ed. (Madrid, 1982). All English 
translations of the Latin Psalms are the Douay version, as printed in the Murphy Edition of 
The Holy Bible (Baltimore, n.d.). 

9 See Ohlgren, Insular and Anglo-Saxon Illuminated Manuscripts: An lconographic 
Catalogue c. A.D. 625 to 1100 (New York, 1986), 'Index to lconographic Contents', s.v. 
’Horn’ and ’Moses: homed’. In the only other illustration to Psalm 111 that Ohlgren lists - 
on f. 118r of the Bury Psalter (Ohlgren, Anglo-Saxon Textual Illustration, pi. 3.46) - there 
is no pictorial rendering of the horn; however, the generous man is depicted in a conical hat 
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or crown, which might be seen as suggestive of a squat horn in its shape. 

10 All quotations of Beowulf in this essay are from Fr. Klaeber, ed., Beowulf and the 
Fight at Finnsburg, 3rd ed. with Supplements (Boston, 1950). 

" All quotations of the Old English metrical translations of the Psalms in the Paris 
Psalter are from George Philip Krapp, ed.. The Paris Psalter arid the Meters of Boethius, 
ASPR, 5 (New York, 1932). 

12 I have added brackets at the start of verse 3 to indicate omission of an initial capital 
in the manuscript (both here in the OE and in the corresponding Latin text), as noted by 
Krapp, p. 95. See MS ff. 133v-34r. All translations from the Old English are my own 
unless indicated otherwise. 

13 See Ruth Mellinkoff, The Horned Moses in Medieval Art and Thought (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1970), for a thorough treatment of the image of the horn, especially 
chapter 7, on the Commentary of the Theologians, which begins by explaining the general 
metaphorical use of 'horn' in the Bible - 'It signifies glory, dignity, power, might, honor, 
victory, kingship, courage, defense, safety, and salvation’ (p. 76) - and goes on to treat 
more specifically the association of the horn with radiant light in Moses 1 glorification and 
communion with God. Mellinkoff points out also that the biblical meaning of 'horns' or 
'horned' was not new but 'continued the ancient meaning of horns as symbols of honor, 
divinity, strength, kingship, and power' (pp. 4-5). For the importance of horns in the 
ancient world and the continuing use of the horn motif in northern Europe, see pp. 2-5 and 
37-57. 

14 The Harley Psalter is incomplete here, having twenty-five blank spaces for 
drawings between illustrated Psalms 67 (f. 35r [a very faint, unfinished twelfth-century 
sketch by Artist H]) and 101 (f. 50r [Artist D2]). For a listing of folio occurrences of blank 
spaces, see Ohlgren, Anglo-Saxon Textual Illustration, p. 31. See also Backhouse, p. Ill, 
and Noel’s tabulated description, pp. 210-11, for further details of the manuscript here. 

15 Cf. Psalm 111:8 of the Paris Psalter: 'Se f>e his tehta ealle tostreded / and ftearfend- 
um [ta gedaeled, / his sodfaestnyss wunad symble od ende; / byd his horn wended her on 
wuldur' ('He who divides up all of his possessions and distributes them to the needy, his 
justice shall abide ever until the end; his horn shall be exalted here in glory'). 

16 Cf. Andreas 668a, where 'heah ond horngeap' is used to describe the temple of the 
Lord. See Lee, p. 210. 

17 Adrien Bonjour, 'On Sea Images in Beowulf, Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, 54 (1955), 113. 

18 These words are immediately preceded by 'fuglas coman' in the manuscript - a 
phrase enough in itself to convey the simple wording of the Latin version (i.e., 'et venit eis 
coturnix'). Thus, through the use of variation, the Old English poet/translator creates for 
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his audience a most interesting addition to (and alteration of) the verbal picture, complete 
with sea and seabirds. 

19 John Douglas Tinker, Vocabulary and Syntax of the Old English Version in the 
Paris Psalter: A Critical Commentary (The Hague, 1971), pp. 83-84. 

20 For a fuller discussion of the significance of the 'gannet's bath', as well as the other 
kennings for the sea in Beowulf see my article 'From "Whale-Road" to "Gannet's Bath": 
Images of Foreign Relations and Exchange in Beowulf, forthcoming in Mediaevalia 20 
(1996). 

21 For parallels in the Latin poetic tradition to the 'hounded hart/beast' and aversion 
to certain groves and waters, see Andy Orchard, Pride and Prodigies: Studies in the Monsters 
of the Beowulf-Manuscript (Woodbridge, 1995), pp. 44-45. 

22 Perhaps even closer than the hounded-hart motif to Hrothgar's situation at Heorot 
are the depictions of the soul as a hart hunted by ‘Death or the Devil as a wolf’ in West 
Nordic art: 'In westnordischen Bildwerken wird die Seele als Hirsch vom Tod oder Teufel als 
Wolf gejagt'. See the Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1927-42), s.v. 'Hirsch', section 4. e, col. 97. Orchard, in discussing the possible influence 
of the Hibemo-Latin Reference Bible on Beowulf , points out how Grendel and his mother 
'are described in lupine terms rather reminiscent of the story of the Arcades' in the other text 
(p. 75). 

23 Ohlgren, Anglo-Saxon Textual Illustration, pi. 2.16. This drawing by Artist A 
(with G's later addition of 'the cross of the nimbus’ [Noel, p. 108]), like the above-described 
illustration on f. 57v (Artist D2), was completed during the first phase of work on the 
manuscript. See Backhouse, pp. 98-99, 110; and n. 1 above. 

24 See M. B. McNamee, 'Beowulf - An Allegory of Salvation?' Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, 59 (1960), 199-200 and fig. 1. McNamee points to a number of the 
illuminations in the Harley Psalter that, in his judgment, could serve generally as 
illustrations for Grendel's mere in Beowulf, reproducing this illustration as a representative 
example. His discussion, however, is limited to those illustrations that depict 'hell as a 
lake inhabited by serpents and a great man-monster'. A further note: in both the first 
appearance of McNamee's essay in JEGP and its subsequent appearance in An Anthology of 
Beowulf Criticism, this illustration is mistakenly identified as the one that 'accompanies 
Psalm XXV'. The illustration actually appears below Psalm 16 (in which the Psalmist calls 
upon the Lord to deliver him from the clutches of the wicked) and before Psalm 17 (the 
Psalm of thanksgiving for deliverance being illustrated). 

' Ohlgren, Anglo-Saxon Textual Illustration, pi. 2.56. Backhouse dates this 
illustration to the mid-twelfth century (p. 110); Noel, however, places the work of Artist H 
in the first half of the twelfth century, based upon the style of the bishop's mitre on f. 29v 
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(p. 140; Ohlgren, Anglo-Saxon Textual Illustration, pi. 2.51); he regards H's dogs outside 
the walls on f. 32r as one of the 'superb pieces of draughtsmanship' by this struggling artist 
(p. 113). 

26 Ohlgren, Anglo-Saxon Textual Illustration, pi. 2.42. Like the drawings on ff. 9r 
(Artist A) and 57v (Artist D2), this drawing by Artist B was completed during the first phase 
of production, with the later addition by G of 'the green touches to the tent' (Noel, p. 111). 

27 Thus Grendel 'wolde on heolster fleon, / secan deofla gedraeg' (755b-56a); and the 
dragon 'beorges getruwode, / wiges ond wealles; him seo wen geleah' (2322b-23). 

28 See for the complete passage Francis J. Carmody, ed., Physiologus latinus, versio 
Y, University of California Publications in Classical Philology, 12.7 (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1941), p. 131. See also Florence McCulloch, Mediaeval Latin and French 
Bestiaries, Studies in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 33 (Chapel Hill, 1960), pp. 
172-74. 

29 Cf. the early Romano-British example of this association of Christ with the 
'hounded hart' in the fourth-century mosaic floor from Hinton St. Mary, Dorset, in the 
British Museum, where the hunt motif serves as a surrounding design to Christ's portrait. 

30 See McCulloch, p. 172. Version Y, stressing the effect of pure water upon the 
'draco' (for the hart must first use water drawn from a fountain [Ps. 41:2] to flush the enemy 
from its refuge before trampling and killing it), expresses the comparison thus: 'Sic et 
dominus noster interfecit draconem magnum diabulum ex celestibus aquis 1 (Carmody, ed., p. 
131). 

31 Ohlgren, Anglo-Saxon Textual Illustration, pi. 3.41. 

32 In 'Heorot and Dragon-Slaying'. 

33 See Otto Homburger and Christoph von Steiger's colour facsimile-edition of this 
Carolingian work which has certain similarities to the Utrecht Psalter: Physiologus 
Bernensis (Basel, 1964). See also McCulloch, pp. 72-73 and 174. 

34 Cassiodorus, Expositio in Psalterium, in J.-P. Migne, ed., Patrologia Latina 70. 
735. Translation mine. Cf. Rabanus Maurus, De universo 7. 8, in PL 111. 205. 

35 See Jessica Rawson, Animals in Art (London, 1977), pp. 3-8. The ancient 
Scythians especially had a high regard for the animal, which was featured prominently in 
their art. On the patriarchal, directorial significance of the full-homed stag, see Georges 
Charriere, Scythian Art (New York, 1979), pp. 140-42; for contributions of Scythian 
animal style to the growth of Celtic art (a factor to consider certainly in determining the 
iconographical import of any Insular work), see Francis Klingender, Animals in Art and 
Thought to the End of the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Mass., 1971), pp. 99-101; see also pp. 
505-06, n. 3, for a fuller bibliography and direction to further discussion of Celtic and 
Germanic borrowings from Scythian art. 
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36 On the resemblance of the Sutton Hoo standard to artifacts found in royal tombs at 
Alacahoyiik in Anatolia, and in graves of Scythian and Altai chiefs, see Klingender, p. 121. 
On possible Celtic influence and significance, see Michael J. Enright, The Sutton Hoo 
Whetstone Sceptre: A Study in Iconography and Cultural Milieu', Anglo-Saxon England, 11 
(1983), 119-34. 

37 C. L. Wrenn, 'Sutton Hoo and Beowulf , in An Anthology of Beowulf Criticism, p. 
316. See also Klingender, pp. 103-08, on Germanic animal ornament, with special ref. to 
Sutton Hoo, and pp. 130-41, on the convergence of Christian and heroic animal 
symbolism. But again, see Enright, who calls into question a strictly Anglo-Saxon origin 
and meaning for the scepter. 

38 Stanley B. Greenfield and Daniel G. Calder, A New Critical History of Old English 
Literature (New York, 1986), p. 259. Maxims I and // are contained, respectively, in the 
Exeter Book and BL, MS Cotton Tiberius B.i. 

39 Quotation is from Elliott Van Kirk Dobbie, ed.. The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, 
ASPR, 6 (New York, 1942). On the importance of ring-giving as part of the larger, more 
elaborate banquet ritual - ’one of the most public forms of ritual exchange 1 - see Fred C. 
Robinson, Beowulf and the Appositive Style (Knoxville, 1985), pp. 74-75. 

40 Krapp and Dobbie, eds.. The Exeter Book, ASPR, 3 (New York, 1936). 

41 This metrical Latin version of the Physiologus, according to McCulloch, 'is 
usually attributed to the Theobaldus who was abbot of Monte Cassino from 1022 to 1035' 
(p. 40); however, both its date of composition and authorship are really uncertain. The 
earliest extant manuscript containing Theobald's poem is BL, MS Harley 3093, datable to 
the late eleventh or early twelfth century. See P. T. Eden, ed., Theobaldi 'Physiologus' 
(Leiden and Cologne, 1972), pp. 5-7; and Hanneke Wirtjes, ed.. The Middle English 
Physiologus, EETS os 299 (Oxford, 1991), p. lxxix. 

42 Wirtjes, in commenting upon the Natura secunda of the ’hert’, explains that while 
this natura derives ultimately from Pliny and Solinus, Theobald's source was most likely 
Isidore, who differs from Pliny and Solinus in a certain respect: 'Both Pliny and Solinus add 
the detail that the deer go by scent to find dry land, but both assume that the animals cross 
seas. Since this detail is not in Isidore, who has them cross immensa flumina vel maria 
(XII.1.19), Isidore is probably Theobald's source . . . Theobald’s deer do no more than cross 
fluvios' (p. 33, n. 230-48). Isidore's full description of this natura reads: 'Si quando 
immensa flumina vel maria transnatant, capita clunibus praecedentium superponunt sibique 
invicem succedentes nullum laborem ponderis sentiunt' ('If ever they swim across immense 
rivers or seas, they place their heads on top of the haunches of the preceding ones and, 
succeeding each other in turn, feel no weariness from the weight'). The Latin quotation is 
from W. M. Lindsay's two-volume edition of Isidore, Etymologiarum sive originum libri 
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XX (Oxford, 1911). Cf. Rabanus, De universo 7. 8 (PL 111. 204), where this passage from 
Isidore is followed by comparison of the hart to holy men desiring God ('Cervus enim 
sanctos viros significat, Deum desiderantes') and reference to Psalm 41, demonstrating the 
development and the complexity of the animal's Christian symbolism, as well as the 
integral importance of the Psalms therein. 

43 Wirtjes, ed., 11. 253-56; ff. 6v-7r of BL, MS Arundel 292 (c. 1300). Corresponding 
lines in Theobald's version read; 'Per tales mores alienos ferre labores / Cum pietate monent 
atque juvare docent' (Through such customs they instruct us to bear the labours of others 
with compassion and teach us to help them'). The Latin quotation and modem translation 
are from Eden's edition, pp. 50 and 51. See also Richard Morris, ed.. An Old English 
Miscellany, EETS os 49 (London, 1872), which includes, in addition to the Middle English 
text on pp. 1-25, the Harleian Latin text of Theobald in an appendix, pp. 201-09. 

44 See n. 42 above, and McCulloch, p. 172. In the B version of the Physiologus, for 
example, the chapter on the hart is neatly framed between verses from the Psalms, 
beginning 'Item in psalmo quadragesimo primo: Sicut ceruus desiderat ad fontes aquarum, ita 
desiderat anima mea ad te, deus [Ps. 41.2]', and ending 'Et Dauid dicit: Montes excelsi ceruis 
[Ps. 103.18], Montes apostolos et prophetas dicit, ceruos uero homines fideles, qui per 
apostolos et prophetas et sacerdotes perueniunt ad agnitionem Christi; sicut scriptum est in 
psalmo; Leuaui oculos meos ad montes, unde ueniet auxilium mihi [Ps. 120.1]' (quoted from 
Carmody, ed., Physiologus Latinus: Editions preliminaires versio B [Paris, 1939], pp. 50- 
51). McCulloch, in her tables on pp. 26-27, dates the earliest extant manuscripts of B and 
Y - Bern MSS lat. 233 and 611 respectively - to 's. V1II-IX'. 

45 See n. 34 above. 

46 See Margaret Goldsmith, The Mode and Meaning of Beowulf (London, 1970), pp. 
83-84; and Lewis E. Nicholson, 'Beowulf and the Pagan Cult of the Stag’, Studi Medievali, 
3rd ser., 27 (1986), 660. This is not to say that such interpretations of the hart in malo are 
without merit. Indeed the association of the hart’s horns with pride is incorporated into the 
later Physiologus of Theobald; there, however, rather than dwelling on negativity, the poet 
emphasizes the hart’s more positive nature of shedding its horns (i.e., pride) and 
experiencing renewal. 

47 See Edward B. Irving, Jr., A Reading of Beowulf (New Haven, 1968), pp. 89-91. 
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In the introduction to his edition of Orkneyinga saga , Sigurdur Nordal drew attention 
to the detailed and precise account of events in its second half which suggested to him 
that it had been written down not long after those twelfth-century events. 1 The two 
most memorable characters in this latter part of the saga are RQgnvaldr kali Kolsson, 
Earl of Orkney, and Sveinn Asleifarson, variously his friend and his enemy. Nordal 
was not surprised at the detailed treatment accorded RQgnvaldr, surmising that his 
poems, quoted liberally in the saga, helped to preserve the events of his life in 
memory. However, he thought that the saga was unreasonably preoccupied with 
Sveinn Asleifarson, concluding that this was because its author had been unduly 
influenced by traditions originating from Sveinn himself, which had reached him 
through no more than a couple of intermediate links. Nordal noted three 
characteristics of the saga which suggest that much of its latter part derived from 
Sveinn's own account of events: 

(1) there are two references to such an account (in Chapters 75 
and 99) 

(2) there is a preoccupation with Sveinn's point of view 

(3) there is a mass of colourful detail in the parts of the narrative 
dealing with Sveinn 

Nordal's brief comments formed part of his discussion of the saga's date of 
composition and he did not explore the ways in which these Sveinian traditions were 
incorporated into or modified in the saga, except to suggest that the author's relative 
independence of Sveinn shows he had not known him personally. 2 
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The text and the traditions 

Orkneyinga saga is a long saga with a complicated textual history. 3 There is 
no one medieval manuscript that contains a complete text of the saga and the most 
complete version, found in a dismembered state in the late fourteenth-century 
compilation Flateyjarbok, is not the best: where we have parallel texts in the 
fragmentary manuscripts, they may preserve alternative, and often better, readings. 
My starting-point for this paper is partly a recognition of the idealised nature of the 
reconstructed text as presented by editors such as Sigurdur Nordal and Finnbogi 
Gudmundsson, and partly a hypothesis that the disjointed and unfinished quality of the 
saga is a characteristic of the text from the start, even before its more mechanical 
fragmentation in the manuscript tradition. This is a saga which lays bare its skeleton 
more clearly than most, and in which it is possible to study the processes by which a 
variety of source materials were turned into saga. The shifts of narrative mood within 
the text reflect this variety of sources, and it is my contention that such shifts are 
'effects of the actual genesis of the work'. 4 Borrowing an idea from Gerard Genette, I 
would therefore like to explore what might be called the 'polymodality' of Orkneyinga 
saga, in which a multiple 'narrative position' contrasts with 'the simple omniscience 
of the classical novel', and to some extent of other sagas. 3 

The second half of the saga (from Chapter 58) is a particularly fascinating 
example of a sequence of narrative shifts which suggests the intertwining of two 
more-or-less clearly-identifiable traditions, the Sveinian account recognised by Nordal 
and an account based possibly on 'an annotated collection of poetry associated with 
RQgnvaldr Kali'. 6 The saga also attracted a supplementary account of Haraldr 
Maddadarson. 7 A full study of this second half of the saga still remains to be written, 
but as a preliminary I will concentrate on Chapters 90-104 to explore the implications 
of Nordal's view of Orkneyinga saga as an account of events that took place within 
living memory (if we accept the scholarly consensus that the saga was first written ca. 
1200), 8 deriving at least in part from the account of people who were involved in 
those events. 


The cast of characters 

Chapters 90-104 show the final shakedown (in the years 1151-8) which 
established Haraldr Maddadarson as sole Earl of Orkney (he went on to rule for a 
further 48 years and died in 1206). There are four main players in this section. Haraldr 
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himself, his two rival earls, RQgnvaldr kali Kolsson and Erlendr Haraldsson, and that 
great earlmaker, Sveinn Asleifarson. Sveinn had smoothed RQgnvaldr's path by 
kidnapping his earlier rival Pall Hakonarson (Chapters 74-6), and two years later an 
agreement was made that also gave the then five-year-old Haraldr the title of earl 
(Chapter 77). Erlendr, a grandson of Hakon Palsson (father of the deposed Pall), took 
advantage of RQgnvaldr's absence in the Holy Land to make his own claim to be an 
earl. The final act of this drama is precipitated when RQgnvaldr returns from his 
pilgrimage and the earldom is clearly too small to hold all three of them. 

The three earls and Sveinn are presented successively in Chapters 90-92. 
Chapter 90 shows RQgnvaldr returning to Orkney from Norway after his pilgrimage. 
Even before his return he hears of the 'ofridr mikill' (great dissension] at home, with 
everyone flocking to one of two opposing factions, that of Haraldr, and that of Erlendr 
backed by Sveinn. The stage for conflict is set. Just as a play might begin with an 
exposition, so Chapter 91 begins analeptically: 'Nu skal fra \>vi segja, hvat til tfdenda 
vard l Orkneyjum, medan RQgnvaldr jarl var i utfQrinni' [Now it shall be told, what 
happened in the Orkneys while Earl RQgnvaldr was abroad]. Chapter 91 then relates 
how Haraldr was kidnapped by the marauding Norwegian king Eysteinn Haraldsson 
and forced to ransom himself by acknowledging Norwegian overlordship. Chapter 92 
relates how Erlendr sees his opportunity when RQgnvaldr is abroad and enlists the 
support of both the Scottish and Norwegian kings in his claim on the earldom (or part 
of it). Sveinn joins Erlendr, having come to a settlement with him in the matter of a 
long-standing feud. 


The staging 

The stage is set, the characters have been marshalled. As in a drama, the actors 
in this story make moves that are controlled by someone else's interpretation of the 
action. In chapters 92-93 it gradually becomes clear that the action as it appears to the 
audience is being controlled by Sveinn Asleifarson. This character's control of the 
moves is revealed in several aspects of the narrative: a precise chronology, an increased 
use of numerical detail and a preoccupation with Sveinn’s 'point of view'. 

Frequent references to exact dates and periods of time provide a backbone for the 
narration. Thus, after preliminaries, the action in Chapter 92 takes us from 'Odinsdag 
i efstu viku' [the Wednesday before Easter], through Easter itself to 
'Mikalsmessumorgin' [Michaelmas morning], and up to just before Christmas. Along 
the way, we are told that Sveinn spent a month with Malcolm, King of Scots, and 
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that Ami Hrafnsson's shipmates 'leitudu hans tva daga 19 [searched for him for two 
days]. Chapter 93 extends from 'inn tfunda dag jola' [the tenth day of Christmas] 
through the spring, summer and autumn of the following year, and up to Christmas, 
when Earl RQgnvaldr returned to Orkney. 

There are regular references to the numbers of ships and men involved in the 
action, and exact details are given of payments. Chapter 93 is particularly rich in such 
details, as the following examples demonstrate: 

Haraldr jarl . . . hafdi fjQgur skip ok tfu tigi manna 
[Earl Haraldr... had four ships and one hundred men] 

Peir Haraldr jarl drapu par tva menn . . . en peir toku hQndum 
fjora menn 

[Earl Haraldr and his men killed two men there . . . and they 
captured four men] 

peir Anakol ok Porsteinn RQgnuson foru yfir a Nes me& tuttugu 
menn a skutu 

lAnakol and Porsteinn RQgnuson crossed over to Caithness with 
twenty men on a light ship] 

Pa skiptu peir Anakol lidi sfnu ok gengu tfu til stevar . . . en 
adrir tfu gengu a bet inn 

[Anakol and his men divided their troop so that ten went to the 
shore ... and the other ten went to the farmstead ] 

hann keypti at BeruvfkrmQnnum hundradi marka silfrs 
[he paid the men of Berwick 120 marks of sil ver] 

Peir foru fjortan skipum at Ieita peira 
[They sailed in fourteen ships to look for them] 

skip varu fjortan saman 

[there were fourteen ships altogether] 

ri<5u tolf menn f mod peim 

[there were twelve men riding towards themj 
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Many of the above details are associated with Sveinn's actions and movements. 
Some details that appear at first to derive from an omniscient narrator turn out to 
have come from Sveinn. Thus, the references to fourteen ships, above, come when 
Sveinn robs Knutr, a wealthy merchant of Berwick, who sends fourteen ships to chase 
him. Later, we are told that 'Sveinn var allra manna skyggnastr, ok er hann hugdi at, 
sa hann, at skip varu fjortan saman' [Sveinn had keener sight than anyone, and when 
he looked, he saw that there were fourteen ships altogether]. The number of ships 
involved in this chase must in fact come from the observant Sveinn himself, and this 
is underscored by the immediately preceding anecdote of the watchmen who could not 
work out what it was they were seeing. Another event which is, literally, seen 
through Sveinn's eyes is the attack in Chapter 92 by Sveinn and his men on Haraldr's 
tax collectors: 'Pa sa peir, at byrdingr for austan of Pettlandsfjcjrd; Joottisk Sveinn 
vita, at pat myndi vera menn Haralds jarls' [Then they saw that there was a cargo ship 
sailing west through the Pentland Firth; Sveinn was quite sure that it was Earl 
Haraldr's men). Sveinn's clear sight extends to prophetic powers: Chapter 93 begins 
with his statement at a Christmas feast that 'Pat er rctlun rmn, at nu se Haraldr jarl a 
fQr til eyjanna' [I believe that Earl Haraldr is now on his way to the islands], and he is 
proved right, despite the protestations of his followers that the weather is too bad for 
this to be true. 

There is also a preoccupation with the reaction of other characters to Sveinn 
that amounts to giving us his point of view. Sveinn is well-received by the King of 
Scots, and all meetings seem to end with Sveinn having his way, e.g.: 

pa for Sveinn heim til bus sms, en bad jarl vera eigi at ovarara, 
pott peir skildi. Ok sva gerdi jarl 

[then Sveinn went home to his estate, telling the earl to keep up 
his vigilance even after they parted. And the earl did so] 

Once we become aware how much of these events is filtered through Sveinn's 
consciousness, it becomes possible to link to him even those events which are not 
obviously told through his eyes. Events involving Erlendr and his followers are 
naturally linked to Sveinn because of his support for Erlendr's power-play at this 
point. A case in point (in Chapter 93) is Anakol's rescue of his brother Amfinnr from 
the clutches of Haraldr by taking a hostage Eirikr, whom he said 'myndi eigi fyrr lauss 
latinn en peir Amfinnr kosmi heilir til Ertends jarls; ok pat gekk eptir pvf, sem mailt 
var' [would not be released before Amfinnr and his men returned to Earl Erlendr in one 
piece; and it was done as he said]. This same Amfinnr may indeed have been the 
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source of the account of Haraldr and his men taking shelter in Orkahaugr during a 
storm and how two of them went mad there. The account in Chapter 92 of how 
Haraldr and his men saw the approaching attack of Sveinn and Erlendr leads into a 
reference to an otherwise unknown eyewitness (Porgeirr, in the church) which 
counterbalances the impression that we are experiencing the attack from Haraldr's 
point of view. 10 Even Chapter 91, which appears to give information that could only 
have been known to Haraldr and King Eysteinn of Norway (and an omniscient 
narrator), could be traced to the Sveinn/Erlendr camp, through Erlendr himself, who 
also approached King Eysteinn (Chapter 92) and was granted Haraldr's portion of the 
islands, a fact which he lost no time in telling Sveinn. 

Thus it is possible, though not necessary, to trace all the events of Chapters 
91-93 back to a tradition ultimately deriving from Sveinn, and seemingly filtered 
through his consciousness. Conversely, it would not be possible to trace all of the 
events in these chapters back to any one of the other three main characters. If these 
chapters are based on a single tradition, it must be both a Sveinian one and an 
Orcadian one. This link is made clear at the end of Chapter 92, when Haraldr, 
defeated, retires to Scotland with 'fatt Orkneyinga' [few Orcadians), while Erlendr and 
Sveinn hold an assembly in Kirkwall, attended by 'boendr... of allar Eyjar' [freemen 
from all the (Orkney) Isles]. 


The drama 

With the end of Chapter 93 the analepsis is completed, as is indicated by the 
narrative marker 'sem fyrr var ritat' [as was written previously] referring back to 
Chapter 90. Thus the exposition is finished and the drama can begin. Chapters 94- 
104 describe how first Erlendr and then RQgnvaldr are picked off, leaving Haraldr in 
sole power in Orkney and Caithness. The complicated and shifting alliances and 
enmities (involving minor characters as well as the four major ones) do not allow a 
straightforward, single-strand narrative. Nevertheless, it can be shown that the action 
continues to be interpreted by Sveinn up to chapter 101. It is most useful to consider 
the action chapter by chapter, not least because of Sveinn's shifting role in the events. 

Chapter 94 begins with attempts to reach an agreement between RQgnvaldr and 
Erlendr to divide the earldom and oppose Haraldr. Then RQgnvaldr and Haraldr reach 
agreement despite an attack by Haraldr's supporter PorbjQm klerkr. Sveinn and Erlendr 
attack the other two earls, but RQgnvaldr is hidden by an Icelandic poet so only 
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Haraldr suffers. Sveinn again warns Erlendr to take care, but despite this he is killed 
in an attack by RQgnvaldr and Haraldr and his men swear their allegiance to them. 

As usual, the narrative alternates between an apparently panoramic and 
omniscient perspective, and an orientation closely associated with Sveinn, and we can 
find that what appears to be the former is in fact the latter. Thus, when Haraldr 
returns from Norway with seven ships, we are told that three of them were driven off 
course to Shetland. But when they are captured there by Erlendr, it becomes clear that 
the detail is significant from Sveinn and Erlendr's point of view. And when Sveinn 
and Erlendr sail south to meet Haraldr, they are similarly affected by the weather, but 
this is only significant to them and not to the other side (or even to the plot). The 
scene contains detailed description of the weather, and the focus stays with Sveinn 
rather than Erlendr when they are separated:" 

Heldu peir pa pegar sudr i Eyjar a fimm skipum ok fengu ( 
DynrQst strauma vadvaena ok storm vedrs, ok skildi par med 
peim ... ok hugdu peir jari tyndan. Heldu peir padan sudr undir 
Sandey, ok la par fyrir Erlendr jarl med prju skip, ok var par 
fagnafundr mikill. 

[They at once sailed south to the (Orkney) Isles on five ships. 

They encountered perilous currents and stormy weather at 
Sumburgh Roost, where they parted . . . and they thought the 
earl was lost. Then they sailed south from there below Sanday, 
where Earl Erlendr lay at anchor with three ships: they were 
delighted to meet again.] 

And when there is a shift to give us some detail about Haraldr, this is clearly marked 
in the narrative: 'En pat er at segja fra ferdum Haralds jarls, at hann kom ( Porsa ok 
hafdi sex skip' [It can be told about Earl Haraldr's journeys, that he came into Thurso 
with six ships]. It is characteristic that when RQgnvaldr and Haraldr meet in the castle 
at Thurso, to talk alone, we never really find out what transpired between them, 
suggesting that the narrator is not omniscient, but dependent on the information 
available (to Sveinn and Erlendr?) by eyewitness report (such as the immediately 
following attack by Porfijorn klerkr). We are told that Sveinn and Erlendr left Thurso 
with seven ships, and that RQgnvaldr and Haraldr 'lQgdu pa skipum sinum til 
Skalpeids' [directed their ships towards Scapa Flow], but not how many ships they 
had until Sveinn and Erlendr hear about it: 'Par spurdu peir, at jarlar lagu vid Skalpeid 
fjortan skipum' [There they heard that the earls were lying at anchor in Scapa Flow 
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with fourteen ships]. There are frequent references to Sveinn's decisions made on 
behalf of Erlendr, underscoring the latter's foolishness which leads to his death, despite 
Sveinn's last-minute attempt to avert it: 'sendi hann Margad Grimsson til jarls ok tva 
menn adra ok bad hann gaum gefa at radum hans' [he sent Margadr Grimsson and two 
other men to the earl and told him to pay attention to his advice], but he knows it is 
futile. His comment anticipates the transfer of his allegiance to another earl: 'en pat 
pykki mer uggligt, at ek purfa skamma stund at gera rad fyrir jarli pessum' [and I fear 
that I will not long be needing to advise this earl]. Although Sveinn was not present 
at the attack on Erlendr, we are left in no doubt, at the beginning of Chapter 95, that 
he was fully informed about it: 

Eptir fall Erlends jarls for Sveinn Asleifarson til Rennudals ok 
fann par pa Margad, ok kunnu peir honum gQrla at segja fra peim 
t/dendum, er gQrzk hcjfdu 1 Daminsey. 

[After the death of Earl Erlendr, Sveinn Asleifarson went to 
Rendall where he found Margadr and his men, who were able to 
tell him accurately about those events which had happened in 
Damsay.] 

Chapter 95 begins with Sveinn's revenge on a man who boasts of having killed 
Erlendr. He is reconciled with the two surviving earls, but it is immediately clear that 
RQgnvaldr goes out of his way not to provoke Sveinn, while Haraldr and Sveinn 
quickly get embroiled in a dispute. The chapter ends with a scene in which Sveinn 
attempts to kill Jon vaengr, Haraldr's steward. 

It is in this chapter that the Sveinian perspective on events is clearest. The 
chapter makes extensive use of focalisation, with references to Sveinn's sensory 
perceptions showing him as the 'character whose point of view orients the narrative 
perspective', 12 despite the consistently anonymous and apparently ominiscient third- 
person narration. Thus, Sveinn and his companions hide on a farm in the dark, where 
they hear a certain Erlendr boasting of having killed Earl Erlendr, 'Ok er Sveinn heyrdi 
petta, hleypr hann inn \ husit at peim' lAnd when Sveinn heard this, he ran into the 
house to attack them]. When Sveinn confronts Haraldr at his own farm on Gairsay, it 
is clear that he does not quite know what he is coming to, and the truth is revealed to 
us as it is to him: 

komu sfd um kveldit. Peir sa eld i bakhusi; for Sveinn pagat til. 

Vildi hann, at peir toeki eldinn ok bari at skalanum ok brenndi 
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breinnokjarl inni. Sveinn Blakarason . . . latti pessa mest ok 
kalladi vera mega, at jarl vaeri eigi a boenum. . . . Hljopu peir 
menn pa upp, er \ skalanum varu, ok komu aptr hurdu. Urdu 
J>eir Sveinn pa varir, at jarl var eigi a boenum. 

[they arrived late in the evening. They saw a fire in the bake¬ 
house; Sveinn went to investigate. He wanted them to get the 
fire and carry it to the farmhouse and burn the farm with the earl 
in it. Sveinn Blakarason . . . tried hardest to prevent this and 
said it was possible that the earl was not at the farm. . . . Then 
the men who were in the farmhouse jumped up and shut the door. 

Then Sveinn and his men became aware that the earl was not at 
the farm.] 

Sveinn is prevented from burning his own house with his own wife and daughters in 
it. 

A more complex scene occurs in the confrontation between Haraldr and Sveinn 
around Hellisey , starting with their mutual recognition: 'ok sa pa hvarir adra ok 
kenndu' [and each group saw and recognised the other]. When Sveinn sees Haraldr 
following him, he hides in the cave from which the island took its name. Then we 
temporarily see things through Haraldr's eyes: 

Peir Haraldr jarl foru at leita peira um daginn urn eyna ok fundu 
pa eigi; peir sa ok skipafarar engar fra eyjunni. Petta undrudusk 
peir mjQk; potti peim olfkligt, at Sveinn myndi hafa sokkit nidr. 

[Earl Haraldr and his men went to search for them around the 
island during the day, but did not find them; neither did they see 
any ships leave the island. They were amazed at this; they 
thought it unlikely that Sveinn had gone down.] 

But this shift of focalisation is illusory for it turns out that even the reactions of 
Haraldr and his men are filtered through Sveinn: 'Peir Sveinn h<?fdu heyrt vidrcedu 
peira jarls ok hans manna' [Sveinn and his men had heard the conversation of the earl 
and his men]. This last sentence (which comes after Haraldr has gone away, still 
puzzled) has no function other than to remind us who is interpreting the story. 

The final scene in this chapter also involves Sveinn once again concealing 
himself on a farm, and hearing the insults of Jon vasngr through a thin wall: 'Ok er 
Sveinn heyrdi petta, pa matti hann eigi standask ok preif til vapna sinna ok hljop at 
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laundurum' [And when Sveinn heard this, then he was not able to restrain himself, and 
grabbed his weapons and ran at the secret door]. 

Chapter 96 follows the shifting visual perceptions of Sveinn and RQgnvaldr in 
their encounter on South Ronaldsay (there are six occurrences of the verb sjd [see] and 
one of kenna [recognise] in this short chapter). But the encounter is framed by 
Sveinn's perceptions: he sees the arrival of RQgnvaldr's ship at the beginning of the 
scene, and he sees RQgnvaldr raise the shield of peace at the end of it. And 
RQgnvaldr's seeing is as observed by Sveinn from his vantage point: 

en peir Sveinn varu a hred nQkkurri ok gryttu padan a menn jarls. 

Ok er peir sa [rat af skipinu, brutu menn upp vapn sfn. En er 
[>eir Sveinn sa pat, hljopu peir af haedinni 

[and Sveinn and his men were on a certain hill from which they 
threw stones at the earl's men. And when they (RQgnvaldr and 
his men) saw that from their ship, they brought out their 
weapons. And when Sveinn and his men saw that, they ran 
down from the hill] 

Chapter 97 shows Sveinn making peace with both RQgnvaldr and Haraldr, and 
the scene showing his encounter with the latter is almost a repeat of the narrative 
technique of Chapter 96, with alternating references to what Sveinn saw and what 
Haraldr saw, ending in a storm that forces them to share a bed that night. The scene is 
not quite so clearly visualised from Sveinn's standpoint as in Chapter 96, but coming 
immediately after it, there can be no doubt that the main character in all this is 
Sveinn, and that he is the link between all these episodes. Sveinn's control of events 
is reflected in his dismissive reaction to rumours that Haraldr did not plan to keep their 
agreement, and RQgnvaldr's final comment in the chapter to Jon vaengr that he would 
have no peace from either Sveinn or Kolbeinn hruga if he harmed a hair of Olafr 
Sveinsson’s head. 

Chapters 98-99 tell of renewed efforts to make peace between Sveinn and 
Haraldr, encouraged by RQgnvaldr. Sveinn is still clearly the central character and the 
narrative follows him closely, but this is not intensified by revealing events through 
his eyes, indeed the narrator provides a rare external view of him: 'Peir RQgnvaldr jarl 
ok Sveinn stodu hja kirkjudurunum, rnedan seglit var tit borit ... ok var Sveinn 
heldr ofrynligr, er peir baru ut seglit' [Earl RQgnvaldr and Sveinn were standing by the 
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church door as the sail was carried out . . . and Sveinn was frowning rather as they 
carried out the sail]. 

This external view indicates that we are moving away from a narrative focalised 
through Sveinn. Although he still has a part to play in some of the remaining 
chapters, he is no longer a central character, except in the accounts of his viking 
voyages in Chapters 100 and 101, which are told briefly and without any special 
narrative characteristics. 


Polymodality: 'RQgnvalds saga ' 

So far, it may have seemed as if the purpose of this paper was to substantiate 
J. Storer Clouston's claim that Orkneyinga saga 'is practically the story of Sweyn's 
adventures.' However, Clouston qualified this statement by excepting from it 'the 
chapters dealing with Rognvald's crusade and its preliminaries, and then again the 
dramatic episode of his murder', and these are both important qualifications, though for 
different reasons. 13 

There is no doubt that Sveinn Asieifarson dominates much of the latter half of 
Orkneyinga saga. The examples given above of perspective, emphasis and detail 
pointing to Sveinn could be multiplied from earlier chapters of the saga. Yet Sveinn 
does not have it all his own way, for substantial parts of the saga concentrate on 
RQgnvaldr. He is dominant enough, in some parts of the saga at least, for some 
scholars to feel that he overshadows Sveinn: Alexander Taylor thought that an 'oral 
Saga of Earl Rognvald Kali . . . that has survived two generations' telling unusually 
well' was the main source for Chapters 58-108, and scarcely mentions Sveinn. 14 
Finnbogi Gudmundsson inclined to the Taylorian view, noting that Rtjgnvaldr's story 
is the 'main strand' of Orkneyinga saga,' 5 and giving RQgnvaldr's crusade the bulk of 
his attention in discussing the second half of the saga. For Paul Bibire, too, 'Earl 
Rognvaldr Kali of Orkney ... is the central figure of the latter part of Orkneyinga 
saga'.' 6 

It is likely that the parts of the saga dealing with RQgnvaldr are derived from 
'an annotated collection of poetry associated with Earl RQgnvaldr Kali'. 17 This use of 
a different type of source is reflected in the narrative technique. Despite the interest in 
RQgnvaldr, there is not the same kind of detail in the sections dealing with him as 
there is in the Sveinian accounts. Apart from Chapter 67, which is quite detailed in 
both chronology and numbers, we get such details in the RQgnvaldian sections either 
when his actions are closely entwined with those of Sveinn (Chapters 84, 94), or 
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when the narrative is clearly based on verses (Chapters 85-86). We rarely get a sense 
of seeing things through RQgnvaldr's eyes. When we do, it is either because Sveinn 
is seeing the same thing (Chapter 97: 'pa sa peir sigling Haralds' [then they saw 
Haraldr sail]) or because it is clearly derived from a verse, as in the beginning of 
Chapter 72: 


Sunnudag hlyddi RQgnvaldr jarl tfdum par ( porpinu, ok stodu 
peir uti hja kirkjunni. Pa sa f>eir, hvar gengu sextan menn, 
slyppir ok kollottir; peim pottu peir undarliga bunir. Jarlsmenn 
roeddu um, hverir vera myndi. Pa kvad jarl vfsu: 

[On Sunday, Earl Rognvaldr attended the service there in the 
hamlet, and they were standing outdoors by the church. Then 
they saw sixteen men pass by, unarmed and bald; they thought 
they were strangely attired. The earl's men discussed who they 
could be. Then the earl recited a verse:] 

Chapter 77 also begins with RQgnvaldr observing some curious-looking clerics: 

Pat var inn setta dag jola, at skip var set fara sunnan af 
Pettlandsfirdi. Vedr var gott, ok stod jarl uti ok mart manna hja 
honum ok hugdu at skipinu. 

[It was on the sixth day of Christmas that they saw a ship sailing 
north from the Pentland Firth. The weather was good, and the 
earl was standing outdoors with many men and they watched the 
ship.] 

The ship contains 15 or 16 men, including a Bishop John from Athole. This apparent 
focalisation through RQgnvaldr can be explained in one of two ways. Either it is in 
fact the same episode as that recounted in Chapter 72, and therefore depends on the 
same (or a similar) verse, 18 or it could even be another example of a scene observed by 
Sveinn, since he turns out at the end of the chapter to have been involved in the 
bishop's negotiations to promote Haraldr. 

Thus, while the 'Sveinian' traditions cannot always be kept apart from the 
'RQgnvaldian' ones, in general it is fair to say that they are intertwined rather than 
fused. The differences in the narrative techniques of these two strands arise from their 
very different status as sources, one a prose eyewitness account by a participant in 
events, who gives his own interpretation of those events, the other a much more 
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neutral narrative reconstructed from a set of verses. Current writers on narrative, 
influenced by their study of more recent (and generally 'literary') texts like to assert 
that 'the ultimate source of everything in the narrative is the narrator', and like to 
distinguish the 'author' from the 'narrator' without showing much interest in the 
former. 19 For Orkneyinga saga (and possibly for other sagas), it is methodologically 
neatest to equate'narrator'and 'author' precisely because the narratorial activity in the 
text appears to reflect the 'actual genesis of the work'. Since this narratorial activity 
did not aim at a complete transformation, or narrativisation, of the source materials, 
these differences of narrative technique reflect the difference of the sources. 

This can be demonstrated by a clearly visible join between the two sources in 
Chapter 94. In the context of a section of the saga that is clearly dominated by a 
Sveinian perspective, we can see how an element from the narrative based on verses 
associated with RQgnvaldr has been introduced. The incident is the attack by Sveinn 
and Erlendr on Haraldr and RQgnvaldr, who are both supposed to be at Knarston. The 
attack on Haraldr is successful, with many men killed on his side, but few on the 
attackers' side: 'Fatt fell af f>eim Erlendi jarli; en jarl tok par fjortan skip, er jarlar attu, 
ok allt fe, fiat er a var' [Few died on Earl Erlendr's side; but the earl captured fourteen 
ships there, which had belonged to the earls, and all the property on them]. This 
statement is repeated later in the chapter: ’Peir Erlendr ok Sveinn toku q11 skip jarla ok 
ofamikit fe annat' [Erlendr and Sveinn captured all the ships of the earls and much 
other property]. This shows the author picking up the Sveinian strand again, after 
having told an anecdote which describes how RQgnvaldr escaped the attack by being 
sheltered by the Icelandic poet Botolfr begla, centring on a verse by Botolfr himself. 
This basis in a verse links this anecdote to the RQgnvaldian strand in the saga, here 
embedded in the Sveinian strand. 

Thus the latter half of Orkneyinga saga is mainly based on the one hand on a 
poetic, and probably Icelandic, tradition about RQgnvaldr and his fellow poets, and on 
the other hand on an Orcadian eyewitness tradition probably deriving from Sveinn 
Asleifarson himself. Yet both these strands are abandoned in Chapters 100-104 of the 
saga which describe the murder of RQgnvaldr. 


The final act 

In these chapters, there is nothing that can obviously be traced to a particular 
source of the type just described, and precious little focalisation, circumstantial detail 
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or emphasis to hint at a controlling orientation behind the narrative of this tragic 
climax. In this section, Orkneyinga saga approaches the state most commonly 
associated with Islendingasogur, but also with other sagas, in which 'no persona of a 
storyteller intervenes between the events and the hearer or reader'. 20 It could be said 
that this climactic section of Orkneyinga saga has been fully narrativised. 

This 'most dramatic point in the whole saga' 21 is presented in terms of a classic 
feud narrative. The situation is set up in Chapter 100: after a brief reference to Sveinn 
a shift is indicated by the narrative marker 'Pat var maelt' [It was said] and the events 
concern a dispute between a follower of RQgnvaldr and a follower of Porbjorn klerkr 
(himself in Haraldr's camp). The episode has its fair share of killings, attempts at 
settlement and compensation, disguise and outlawry. Chapter 102 has the function of 
bringing both Rognvaldr and Haraldr to Caithness, where the exiled PorbjQm klerkr 
(who had been outlawed by Rognvaldr) is also lurking. His murder of RQgnvaldr is 
told in true saga style in Chapter 103: there is copious use of direct speech, including 
long and rhetorical speeches by PorbjQm and Magnus Havardsson; there are ominous 
and/or fatal events (RQgnvaldr's sneeze and his foot caught in his stirrup) and homely, 
pastoral detail (a farmer stacking hay); there is PorbjQrn's flight and heroic nine-ell 
jump across the ditch; and there is the final revenge on PorbjQm by Magnus, in which 
he is burnt in a deserted shieling, after which it is discovered that his guts had spilled 
out of the wound given to him just after he killed RQgnvaldr. 

Chapter 104 adheres to another convention, for RQgnvaldr is venerated as a 
saint after his death and this chapter describes the removal of his body to St Magnus' 
Cathedral, Kirkwall, and the taking up of his relics there. The chapter includes a 
eulogy of the saint which consciously harks back to his own verse self-presentation in 
Chapter 58 in which he had enumerated his talents: 'Hann hafdi verit hjalparmadr 
mikill mQrgum mQnnum, Qrr af fe, hogvrerr ok vinhollr, iprottamadr mikill ok skald 
gott' [He had been a helper in need to many men, generous with money, gentle and 
loyal to his friends, a talented man and a good poet]. This not only brings 
RQgnvaldr's story full circle, but also harks back to the hagiographical pattern of the 
first half of the saga, in the story of St Magnus. 

Thus the 'narrativisation' (using both secular and Christian conventions) of 
chapters 100-04 is closely linked with RQgnvaldr's story, even though this section is 
not based on verse as the rest of that story is. The feud in Chapter 100 that 
precipitates RQgnvaldr’s murder has similarities to that told in Chapter 61, both 
involving a dispute in their cups between a follower of RQgnvaldr and of another man. 
In Chapter 61, the feud marks the beginning of RQgnvaldr's career as earl, when Kali 
is renamed RQgnvaldr by King Sigurdr of Norway, while the feud of Chapter 100 
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leads to the end of his career. RQgnvaldr's own death and his burial recall his uncle 
and saintly predecessor, St Magnus, whose church he and his father built and he was 
buried in. 

Sveinn is not mentioned in Chapter 103, but the attentive reader will note his 
contribution. The chapter begins by parenthetically recalling the events which put 
RQgnvaldr in power, and in which Sveinn was very much concerned (see Chapters 74- 
76): 22 'Pa er RQgnvaldr hafdi jarl verit tva vetr ok tuttugu, sidan er Pall jarl var 
handtekinn, pa foru peir jarlar yfir a Katanes' [When RQgnvaldr had been earl for 
twenty-two years after the kidnapping of Earl Pall, then the earls crossed over to 
Caithness]. Thus, Rognvaldr lost the earldom as he had gained it, by the reduction of 
two earls to one. And, in the same way as Rognvaldr kept a low profile, and could 
not be blamed for the death of Pall Hakonarson, so Haraldr is also carefully absolved 
of blame for the death of RQgnvaldr: the two earls go to Caithness together, and 
together hear of the threat posed by Porbjorn klerkr, and we are told that Haraldr was 
not aware of Rognvaldr's death till long after it happened. Yet, just as Rognvaldr was 
not averse to profiting from Sveinn's actions, so Haraldr is happy to benefit from the 
death of RQgnvaldr and would have let PorbjQrn go: it is Magnus Havardsson who 
chases him and exacts revenge. 


Writing recent history 

Despite, or possibly because of, its fragmentary and unsatisfactory state of 
preservation, Orkneyinga saga enables us to see how recent events were translated into 
saga. We have, on the one hand, clear evidence of local, oral traditions based on an 
eyewitness account, with a precise chronology which may suggest that these traditions 
underwent a written, almost annalistic, phase before being incorporated into the saga 
(the 'Sveinian' strand). On the other hand, we have a tradition clearly deriving from 
Icelandic interest in skaldic verse, and showing how such verse could be turned into 
narrative (the 'RQgnvaldian' strand). Bringing these two strands together, we have a 
narrative or authorial presence. This presence is not necessarily an author in the sense 
of the book-prose school of saga studies, completely transforming (or even 
abandoning) his source materials and creating a 'literary' saga in the classical style, 
anticipating the last word of his saga when writing the first. But neither is this 
authorial presence a mere scribal linker of disparate traditions. It is true that some of 
the linkage is quite mechanical, and that we can trace the different traditions because 
they are not fully homogenised in the narrative. But Chapters 100-04 show how such 
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disparate traditions could be transcended, to create the narrative art (with its self- 
effacing narrator) more familiar to us from the Islendingasogur. In these chapters, we 
can no longer distinguish the source material that was transformed in this way, and we 
also see the architectonic activities of the author/narrator, linking events to the larger 
framework of the saga, in which the story of Rognvaldr provides the shape of the 
second half of the saga. 

Thus, Orkneyinga saga is an appropriate laboratory in which to study the 
mechanisms by which history and fiction were combined to produce saga. 
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A version of this paper was presented to the Ninth International Saga Conference in 
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What evidence is there for scribal ability and scribal activity amongst women in late 
medieval England? This may seem a simple question but yet it is an area that is 
fraught with difficulties of one kind or another.' The very fact that we have to think 
in terms of scribal ability and scribal activity is a case in point - while scribal activity 
is indicative of scribal ability, the reverse is not necessarily true, but without evidence 
of activity, in the absence of any corroborative evidence, the question of scribal ability 
cannot really be discussed. My intention therefore in this article is (1) to focus on 
some of the issues involved in this whole area, (II) to examine the available evidence 
as closely as possible, 2 and (III) to see what conclusions can be drawn from this 
analysis; following this I will (IV) present a piece of evidence that is important in the 
overall discussion, and (V) consider what openings this might prompt, before (VI) 
providing some concluding remarks. 


Much of the difficulty in the field under observation is due to the blurring of 
terminological, chronological and national boundaries by writers who allude to the 
subject. 3 

A reading of Eileen Power's monumental work on English nunneries is 
sufficient to convince us of the intellectual abilities of many female religious in 
medieval Europe (particularly in the early period); we read of learned Anglo-Saxon 
nuns such as St Leoba, of twelfth-century German mystics such as St Hildegard of 
Bingen, and so on. 4 Likewise the known instances of the literary attainments of 
secular women, though not as abundant as that of their religious counterparts, can also 
be found, for example, those of Marie de France or Christine de Pisan. 5 If evidence of 
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scribal ability is needed, one can turn, for the early period, to something like E. A. 
Lowe's list of manuscripts written by nuns in what he terms 'nuns' miniscule'. Three 
codices found in Cologne (Dombibliothek MSS 63, 65 and 67) are a striking example 
of this; they were produced apparently in the nunnery of Chelles, north of Paris, for 
Archbishop Hildebald of Cologne (758-819), and were written by nine nuns, each of 
whom signed her name at the end of a quire. 6 For the later period there are, for 
instance, the numerous examples of Brigittine nuns functioning as scribes at the 
convent of Vadstena in Sweden; 7 the histories of convents, called Books of Sisters, 
written by sisters from convents associated with the Devotio Moderna in the Low 
Countries; 8 and finally the case, which has been so well documented by Albert 
Bruckner, of Dorothea Schermann, the nun and scribe who was effectively the 
archivist and letter-writer at the nunnery of Gnadental at Basle in the early sixteenth 
century. 9 

Yet while such facts as the above may be indisputable, they, or similiar ones, 
are insufficient upon which to build theories of female scribal ability and activity at 
all periods and in all countries of the European Middle Ages. 10 This, though the 
argument here is expressed broadly and somewhat crudely, is basically what appears to 
happen when current writers address themselves - albeit always obliquely - to the 
subject. 

Thus, in what is otherwise a useful collection of material, Elizabeth Alvilda 
Petroff states in her introduction to Medieval Women's Visionary Literature that: 

From the thirteenth century on, laywomen were often taught to 
read and write in the vernacular languages, so that they might be 
more effective in running large households or more useful in the 
family business . . . ." 

While it may be appreciated that in an introduction to a general survey, which is what 
Petroff is writing, general statements are the norm, this one does more to perplex than 
to inform the reader. It may be satisfactory as a blanket statement but how true is it? 
Is it true for England for example? One begins to wonder further on finding that of 
the five examples given four of them are of Italian women. 12 Later in the same 
volume the following statement is found: 

Women in convents, even though their formal education may not 
have equaled that provided for male-monastics, could and did write 
devotional literature based on their own experience: biographies 
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of saints, treatises on the life of prayer, letters of spiritual 
encouragement, dramas .,. .‘ 3 

This, in essence, is all very true as her own collection and that of Katharina Wilson 14 
exemplify, but what should be remembered is that the word 'write' as used here really 
means 'composed' and should be kept distinct from, though not exclusive of, the verb 
'to write' in the sense of demonstrating scribal ability. That this is so can be seen 
from Professor Petroffs own comments: she tells us, for instance, that 'Angela of 
Foligno evidently never learned to write in Latin or Italian; she dictated her works in 
Italian' and that '[Hildegard of Bingen] was unable to write German, and she was 
diffident about the correctness of her Latin, but her dictated compositions exhibit wide 
learning'. 15 All this may seem very pedantic but terminological exactitude, or at least 
an awareness thereof, is crucial if we are to come to any real understanding of the issue 
of female scribal ability in the Middle Ages. 

Likewise it is essential that national and chronological boundaries are not 
blurred as happens in the very general statement below by Shulamith Shahar in The 
Fourth Estate'. 


Since the sisters in most nunneries were educated to a certain 
degree, they were able to engage in copying and illuminating 
books. The Cistercian nunneries of Nazareth near Lierre and La 
Ramee, were important centres of illumination and calligraphy in 
the first half of the thirteenth century. 16 

Leaving aside the potentially fallacious connection between a 'certain degree' of 
education and manuscript production, all that can be observed is that thirteenth-century 
France is not fifteenth-century England, and neither can such particular instances, no 
matter how striking or true, justify such sweeping generalizations. 


0 

The foregoing examples have shown that it is necessary to go beyond such 
vague generalities and obfuscations to an exploration of the real evidence for scribal 
ability and scribal activity amongst women in particular areas and at particular times 
in the Middle Ages. 17 However, in holding this issue up to scrutiny I am not seeking 
to question the intellectual abilities of certain medieval English women, nor overlook 
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the fact that some of them owned books 18 or that they could in some cases read 
(though it should be noted that an ability to read did not imply an ability to write); 19 
rather I am attempting to examine something of fundamental importance that has not 
been explicitly investigated before. Towards this end I intend to explore the known 
literary evidence 20 from late medieval England where there have been, or may be, 
suggestions of female scribal input 21 : the Findem Anthology, the Paston, Cely, and 
Stonor Letters, the Plumpton Correspondence, the Zouche letters and some 
unpublished letters in the Public Record Office. 

The collection of material from the fifteenth and sixteenth century known as 
the 'Findern Anthology' is well known partly because some items therein have been 
attributed to female scribes. 22 In his essay on the manuscript Rossell Hope Robbins 
points out that the names of five women appear at various points: f. 20v 'Margery 
hungerford'; f. 65v 'ffrances kruken’ (i.e. kruker) and f. 95v 'ffraunces Crucken' (i.e. 
Krucker); f. 109vb 'Eiisabet koton’ and 'Elisabet frauncys', and f. 118r ’Anne 
Schyrley’. 23 He states that the hand that wrote the signature on f. 95v was apparently 
responsible for writing out the Prose Chronicles (ff. 1 lOr-113r), that the hand of the 
signatures on f. 109vb was responsible for the second part of Sir Degrevant (ff. lOOr- 
109v), and for Hoccleve's Letter to Cupid (ff. 71r-76v) and that the hand of the 
signature on f. 118r wrote out 'La Belle Dame Sans Mercy' (ff. 117r-34v). 24 In a more 
recent article by Kate Harris all but the idea that Elizabeth Cotton and Elizabeth 
Frauncis were responsible for writing out Sir Degrevant are rightly ignored. 25 Harris, 
however, takes the scribal activity of these women one stage further. Having 
concurred with the idea that the two signatures are in the same hand, she openly states 
that not only the second but also the first scribe of Sir Degrevant - whom she labels 
scribes 21 and 22 - are indeed these self-same women; see, for example: 

The rather different collaboration [among scribes in the writing of 
the manuscript], different in that the scribes' work is found in 
different quires, of Elizabeth Cotton and Elizabeth Frauncis, 
scribes 21 and 22, in the copying of item 27, Sir Degrevant . . . 
has several times been mentioned. 26 

This is interesting, except that, quite apart from the fact that a signature found in a 
manuscript is not necessarily the name of the scribe, the basis for all these judgements 
is that of the rather uncertain one of palaeography. While I remain unconvinced that 
the two signatures are actually in the same hand or that either of these hands is 
responsible for any part of Sir Degrevant 27 this particular case reveals how subjective 
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opinion has played, and is going to play, a part in determining scribal identification, 
female or otherwise. It is a problem too that has, or should, beset students of Middle 
English letters, that large corpus of material in which women figure frequently as 
correspondents (see Table). 28 

In the edition of the Paston Letters there are some nine-hundred and thirty 
letters, papers and related documents with volume I containing numbers 1-421 (letters 
and papers from the Pastons) and volume II numbers 422-866 (letters and papers to the 
Pastons) and numbers 867-930 (related documents). 29 A considerable number of the 
letters (including wills, indentures, etc.) by identified correspondents 30 are from 
women: 138 in volume I and 36 in volume II. Although this is a relatively large 
body of material, the editor, Norman Davis, is not sanguine about the scribal ability 
of the Paston women. He tells us that Agnes Paston's thirteen letters were written by 
eight different hands; for the one hundred and four letters attributed to Margaret Paston 
twenty-nine hands were involved, which is nothing if not testimony to a wide variety 
of amanuenses; 31 Margery Paston's (formerly Brews) six letters - including two 
Valentines 32 - were written by four different hands and the two letters of Elizabeth 
Poynings or Browne (formerly Paston) are in two different hands, while no letters are 
attributed to Anne Paston. 33 Admittedly Margery Paston's own subscription and 
signature appear in three of her letters (numbers 417, 418 and 420), excluding the 
Valentines, and Elizabeth Poynings or Browne was expected to be able to write her 
own name. 34 It should be said, however, that Margery's hand is particularly unskilled; 
she seems to have had trouble forming the individual letters and the appearance is 
shaky and uneven, as may be seen from Plate XII of the edition (1971). From such 
evidence Professor Davis says that 'it is legitimate to conclude that the women of the 
family whose letters survive were not or not completely literate'. 35 

Of the 34 letters proper by identified female correspondents in volume II 
Davis's conclusions may be summarized as follows: there are some six letters where 
the signature is or may be autograph, i.e. in no. 545 Dame Alice Ogard's signature is 
'probably' autograph, that of Cecily Daune in no. 753 is 'perhaps' autograph, that of 
Margaret Countess of Oxford is autograph in numbers 805 and 837, as is that of 
Margaret Countess of Richmond in no. 847. 36 The (poor) subscription to no. 802 
from Elizabeth Countess of Surrey is autograph as are the subscribed initials to no. 
836 from Elizabeth Duchess of Norfolk. 37 Of the letters themselves the hand of no. 
446 (from Elizabeth Clere) is described as 'Hand unidentified; the same as in Elizabeth 
Clere's other letters, numbers 500, 600 and 724, which suggests that it may be her 
own; but it seems too regular and practised for this to be likely' (it is a most 
professional-looking hand); that of no. 798 from Elizabeth Duchesss of Norfolk, the 
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sister of Edward IV, is 'An unpractised hand, apparently autograph' and that of no. 820 
from Dame Elizabeth Brews, who elsewhere uses a secretary called Kela, is an 
unidentified hand 'evidently unskilled, possibly autograph' (though unskilled, the 
standard is better than that of Margery Paston's hand). 38 There is little more to add to 
Davis's opinion of these hands, though on examination one is struck by the general 
lack of skill and certainty in their execution. Alice Ogard's signature in no. 545 is 
particularly awkward-looking, and it would seem that in writing her signature in 
numbers 805 and 837 Margaret Countess of Oxford was copying the surname as 
written by her husband (see Plate XXIV in volume II of the Davis edition); moreover, 
the hand of the Duchess of Suffolk (no. 798), which is here called 'unpractised' has to 
be seen for its clumsiness to be believed (the letter-forms are too big and the spacing 
insufficient between words, which sometimes run into each other). 39 Set against such 
an example one can only echo Davis's view that the fluent hand found in Elizabeth 
Clere's letters is unlikely to be her own, though it has to be said that, if the signature 
at the end of Cecily Daune's letter is her own (and it most undoubtedly is given that it 
is in a different hand from that of the main text), then she at least could write her 
name in a neat and well-formed way. (This still begs the question whether this was 
the full extent of her ability.) 

In sum therefore there is very little proof provided by the Paston letters that 
women could write, and even if they could, they did so but rarely. 

In that other large collection of extant letters from the fifteenth century, the 
Cely Letters, women figure comparatively rarely as correspondents. Only 2 letters 
from women out of a total of 247 are found in the Cely corpus, though interestingly 
the editor, Alison Hanham, says that of these no. 222, from Margery Cely, is 
'apparently holograph' and that there are a few further lines in her hand from a 
domestic account in File 14. 40 No evidence, however, is brought forward to support 
this view. All that can be said is that Margery Cely's letter and the accounts in File 
14 (ff. 61r-62r not ff. 61v-62r as in Hanham) may be in the same hand, but it is very 
difficult to tell because the hand responsible for the accounts is very rushed. 41 
Moreover, there is nothing in the appearance of the fluent hand of letter 222, which is 
also responsible for the subscription, to suggest that it is attributable to a woman. 
Lest this seem unwarranted, the Paston examples above should be borne in mind and 
it should also be pointed out that the editor of the Lisle Letters has remarked that 
Honor Lisle, even at the late date of 1533-1540, dictated her letters and even had to 
practise her signature. 42 

A greater number of letters by female correspondents is found in the Stonor 
Letters but the value of this collection, as far as assembling evidence in the current 
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debate goes, is questionable. This is due almost entirely to the editor's, C. L. 
Kingsford's, wholesale endorsement of almost universal scribal ability, which is 
heartening but without any obvious foundation. 43 In his introduction he cites James 
Gairdner's introduction to the Paston Letters where he says: 

No person of any rank or station in society above mere labouring 
men seems to have been wholly illiterate. All could write 
letters: most persons could express themselves in writing with 
ease and fluency. 44 

Kingsford goes on to say that: 

This judgement is fully confirmed by the Stonor letters . . . [p. 
xlvii] . . . Jane Stonor wrote tolerably well but spelt 
atrociously. Her daughter-in-law Elizabeth generally employed 
an amanuensis, but could write well enough if she pleased . .. , 45 

Given the fact that Gairdner's certitude about general scribal ability has been 
undermined by Davis's rigorous researches on the Pastons, the basis of Charles 
Kingsford's argument crumbles away. This still has not prevented Kingsford’s views 
from gaining currency and from being cited again and again by modem commentators: 
A. E. B. Owen and Richard Beadle in their facsimile of the Findem Anthology, for 
example, cite Kingsford and suggest, rather illogically, that whereas the Paston 
women were unable to write, all the Stonor women could. 46 

A careful examination of Kingsford's two-volume edition yields the following 
information. Out of a total of 333 letters 35 are attributed to or associated with 
women and in the Camden Miscellany 1 letter out of a total of 23 is attributed to a 
female correspondent. Working through this list one finds that in over half the cases 
no indication about the identity of the scribe is given; the implication would seem to 
be that the correspondents in question were responsible for writing their own letters 
but, of course, this cannot be absolutely true as we see from Kingsford's comments 
elsewhere. Thus he tells us that no. 168 'Unlike most of Elizabeth Stonor's letters 
... is holograph'. 47 Occasionally he is specific about the identity of the scribe, thus 
of no. 70 he says that '. . . the letter was clearly written by Jane Stonor to her 
husband'. 48 More frequently we are told, for example, that the signature, last clause or 
postscript is autograph, thus in no. 306, a letter from Dame Anne Stonor, 'the 
signature is autograph', in no. 176, from Elizabeth Stonor, The last clause is 
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autograph' and in no. 75, a letter from Thomas and Margery Hampden, 'the writer of 
the postscript is clearly Margery'. 49 

However, when the originals are examined one notices that a wide variety of 
scribes were involved in the compilation of these letters, and that many of Kingsford's 
comments on the scribal ability of the Stonor women are based on little more than 
wayward personal opinion. 50 Consequently, although he says that no. 70 was written 
by Jane Stonor, all that can really be said is that it is in a small neat hand that is not 
the same as the equally good but different hands in numbers 106, 120 and 158 
(incidentally the subscription in no. 158 cannot be by Jane, as Kingsford maintains, if 
no. 70 is also by her and is in a different hand). 51 This same illogicality applies to 
Kingsford's comments on Elizabeth Stonor's holograph in no. 168. This letter is 
written in a fairly respectable-looking hand to which a signature is appended in a 
different hand; thus there is no reason to suppose that this letter was written by 
Elizabeth Stonor and every reason to believe that it was not. All that can be deduced 
from an examination of the letters is that Kingsford was apparently right in saying 
that in the letters of Elizabeth Stonor the signature is frequently autograph (for 
example, in numbers 169, 175, 176, 180, 204, 226, 229 and 237) 5: ; again, however, 
the range of scribes used for these letters is wide: numbers 226, 229 and 237, for 
instance, are all in different hands. The only other testimony to Elizabeth's scribal 
ability is the occasional single sentence appended to her letters, so, for instance, the 
last clause of no. 204 where she tells her 'cossen' that she was 'crasyd' but is now 
'well amendyd', written in a shaky, uneven and uncertain hand, is hers as is that of the 
final clause of no. 175. The end of no. 175 is explicitly personal, addressing herself 
to her husband, she refers to ' . . . whan you and 1 lay last to gedyr'. 53 The last 
sentence in no. 176, in which she rather intriguingly apologises for not writing 
because she has been 'cr[a]sed' and 'besy', is also in Elizabeth's hand; although still 
uneven and containing mistakes, this shows that she could write better than she does 
in the no. 175 example (see Plate 2, Kingsford: II, 1919). Therefore apart from this 
example of Elizabeth, who, like Margery Paston, displays a rather poor mastery of the 
pen, almost none of Kingsford's views can be justified. (It should be said, however, 
that the signature to no. 306, which he attributes to Anne Stonor, who rather 
touchingly signs herself as 'yovr new wyf anne Stonor' is in a good clear hand, though 
it is not the hand of the main text.) Likewise the postscript in the Hampden example 
(no. 75) is in a relatively good hand, which may or may not be by Margery. 

A perusal of the letters themselves yields little information about female 
scribal ability or activity. There is, however, a reference in a letter of c. 1472 (no. 
120), which is probably from Jane Stonor, to the possibility of receiving 'writyng fro 
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fie quene [Elizabeth Wydeville] sygned with her awn hand'. 54 Whether it was 
customary for the Queen to write to the Stonors 'with her awn hand' we do not know; 
of the two letters (numbers 293 and 319) from the Queen in the Stonor collection no 
indication of scribal identity is given except that Kingsford says (probably correctly) 
that the signature is autograph in the latter one (no. 319). 55 At any rate, there is a 
difference between royalty and ordinary female mortals and more relevant perhaps is 
the letter (no. 166) from Thomas Betson to Katherine Ryche (whom he married in 
1478), which reveals that Katherine, who at this time (1476) would have been about 
thirteen or fourteen, did not engage in letter-writing; Betson had to depend on a letter 
from her squire to know that she was in good health. 56 In a later letter (no. 185) to 
her mother. Dame Elizabeth Stonor (previously married to Thomas Ryche), Betson 
says: 


1 am wrothe with kateryn by cause she sendith me no writtynge 
I haue to her dyuerse tymes and ffor lacke off ansvvere I wax wery 
she myght gett a secretary yff she wold and yff she will nat it 
shall putt me to lesse labour to ansvvere hir lettres agayn. 57 

Although the precise meaning of the final part of the last sentence is unclear, the 
strong implication is that Katherine was unable to write or, at the very least, was 
unaccustomed to or unskilled in writing. Given that the real evidence for scribal 
ability and scribal activity among the Stonor women is fairly scarce, we can conclude 
that Katherine was more typical of the actual situation than Kingsford's views would 
lead us to believe. 

The remaining large collection of letters from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the Plumpton Correspondence, can be of no real help in accessing the 
question of women's ability to write because the only text we have is a seventeenth- 
century transcript. 58 Moreover out of the 241 extant letters there are only 2 that date 
from the fifteenth century. 59 As far as internal evidence goes, the only obvious 
references to female writing ability are as follows. In her letter (no. CLII) of 13 April 
1504 Agnes Plumpton requests her husband to 'goe to my lord Dayrsse, and make on 
letter for me in my name'; though the intent of this letter is not entirely clear, it 
appears that Agnes needed help with letter-writing. 60 In a letter (no. CLX) of c. 1505- 
1509 to her daughter Lady Isabel Plumpton, Edith Nevill concludes: 'Written in hast 
with the [p. 197J hand of your mother . . .’. 61 This raises the interesting point that 
Edith Nevill could write but that it was perhaps unusual for her to do so; otherwise 
why draw attention to the fact that she had written the letter herself? 62 This idea would 
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seem to be supported by another comment in an undated letter (no. VIII) from the 
reign of Henry VIII in which Ann Abott, the correspondent, ends by asking Dame 
Anne Rokesby to '. . . send me trewly with the bearrer in a little bill of your owne 
hand, ij or iij words . . A 63 

We are, however, with such comments, interesting as they may be, moving 
outside the fifteenth century; let us return to our main concern by drawing this section 
to an end with a very brief look at a small handful of letters that have been dated to 
1402. These four letters from Elizabeth Lady Zouche were published some fifty years 
ago by Edith Rickert. 64 Unfortunately, unique as they are by being entirely from a 
female correspondent, they make us none the wiser about female scribal ability or 
scribal activity. Edith Rickert comments that the first and third letters were written in 
an 'easy fluent hand' and the second and fourth in a 'stiff, cramped hand', though this 
description is somewhat too categorical - both hands are quite competent. 65 There is 
nothing to suggest that either of these scribal hands was Elizabeth's own (in each case 
the signature is the same as the hand of the letter) and indeed, given the weight of the 
foregoing evidence and the appearance of the hands, one cannot but conclude that this 
was unlikely. 

The same applies to the final fifteenth-century example, an unpublished letter 
from Annys Hyllyngton to her husband John, which is written in a good professional¬ 
looking hand that would appear to belie female involvement, and is signed in the same 
hand 'Be 3 ur trulufe annys hyllyngton'. 66 This fact seems to be supported by two 
other unpublished, and unrelated, letters, apparently from the early sixteenth century. 
The hand (and signature) of Jane Spillman's letter of apology to an unnamed woman is 
rather odd 67 while that of E. Scren's letter, in which she asks the male recipient to 'haff 
pete opon me a por wreched wedow' is an uneven scrawl, with hardly any spaces 
between individual letters (reminiscent of the Duchess of Suffolk's letter in the Paston 
correspondence above). 68 Therefore one is inclined to say that, if these three letters are 
holograph (and I think that they may be), then Annys Hyllyngton's is not. 69 


ni 

Having come to the end of this lengthy exploration of the letters of the period, 
it is not easy to provide any clear-cut conclusions. All that can be stated from an 
examination of the known facts above, is that only the slightest evidence of scribal 
ability among English women of the late Middle Ages has been found. What has 
emerged too is a strong sense of the large gaps in our knowledge about this whole 
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issue. Quite simply we are handicapped by not knowing enough about attitudes to, 
for example, letter-writing in the Middle Ages; it could have been that it was regarded 
as being akin to 'the washing-up' - something a lady did not do. However, this is 
doubtful; if women were unable to write in England it is more likely to have been 
because they were deprived of the educational wherewithal to do so. This serves to 
open up another area about which ignorance abounds. Although numerous books 
exist on schooling in the Middle Ages, our knowledge about girls' education remains 
very slim. Even someone like Dorothy Gardiner who is so positively disposed 
towards female educational attainment is forced to admit that 'Facts about the method 
of women's education in these centuries [eleventh to the fifteenth] are so scanty that 
evidence of acquirement [of books] becomes itself of value . . . '. 70 Authorities such 
as Nicholas Orme have very little to say about girls' education and even less about 
their scribal ability or scribal activity. He says that girls may have acquired 
elementary learning in nunneries, from chaplains or in public elementary schools and 
that a few schoolmistresses existed, such as Matilda Maresflete of Boston 
(Lincolnshire) who in 1404 was described as a 'magistra scolarum' (Orme makes a 
point of noting how the small number of English schoolmistresses contrasts with 
those from the continent). As for writing ability he merely alludes to Norman Davis's 
research on the Paston women. 71 In a later book Orme notes that 'The inability of the 
Paston women or Queen Margaret [Margaret Queen of Scots] to write well reinforces 
the impression of a more informal education [for girls] in which, though reading was 
taught, the discipline of writing was never thoroughly imposed'. 72 In her work on the 
medieval noble household Kate Mertes tells us about the 'arrangements made for Anne 
Talbot, daughter of Gilbert, Lord Talbot, who had a governess and a tutor, but who 
was also given practical experience in handling household money and overseeing the 
daily account book between 1402 and 1411'. 73 Yet even more telling is Mertes's 
comment that: 


there is little concrete information about how the household's 
educational role was manifested, nor the extent to which it was 
an institutionalized phenomenon; it is usually very difficult to 
obtain detailed knowledge of how household children were 
educated, in whatever sense of the word. Specific information 
about academic instruction, beyond its existence, is scarce or 
non-existent. 74 

Having read Jo Ann Hoeppner Moran’s admirably detailed study of education in 
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Yorkshire, one is left with the same impression about girls' education; we may know 
more than hitherto but we still do not know enough about girls’s schooling in 
particular and for very good reason: 'information on women scholars arises 
infrequently'. 75 Despite a generally optimistic and positive tone about education in 
Yorkshire, even Moran does not provide any evidence of female scribal ability; in 
general she views the presence of girls in a particular school merely as an indication of 
its elementary nature. However, in her chapter on 'Literacy and the Laicization of 
Education' she says that an examination of the wills of the upper classes shows that 
women could read English and/or French and that some could write. 76 Unfortunately 
owe \vas Vo take V\v\s staVevaewV ewfwekj ow VtusV, wbak vs vcveawl 'sovwe' vs wot. 
specified and no examples are given. 

It would seem then that girls' schooling in medieval England, be it in a 
nunnery, an elementary school or a noble household afforded little opportunity for the 
learning or development of writing skills. 77 Nor apparently could these skills be 
developed in a more informal way. While evidence exists from the continent for girls 
and boys benefiting from the services of peripatetic writing masters, 78 no known 
evidence survives for England, though we can speculate that there were such writing 
masters in this country in the medieval period. 79 Common sense seems to tell us one 
thing and research another. It seems difficult to believe that girls as well as boys 
could not have availed themselves of opportunities to learn to write, and yet what else 
can be believed when so little proof is forthcoming. Obviously some girls did learn 
to write to a greater or lesser extent. The overwhelming question would seem to be 
how. From the evidence gathered so far it would seem to have been a very 'hit and 
miss' affair; some never learned, some learned to write their name but very few learned 
more than that. 

On another level we are handicapped in this area by faulty assumptions, such as 
that of C. L. Kingsford. We may be handicapped too by the obverse of this, for 
example, because Norman Davis has found virtually no evidence of scribal ability 
among the Paston women then this may form an inherent bias that made him and us 
loth to attribute letters to female hands even when the chances are equal. Some might 
press this view further and say that it is a mistake to try and look for proof at all but 
that the notion of female scribal ability in late medieval England should be accepted as 
a matter of course. Such a view has its attractions as it would save an amount of 
sifting and weighing and pondering. However, apart from anything else, to adopt this 
view is to take up an ahistorical position; just because the notion of female suffrage is 
normal and acceptable in the England of the 1990s does not mean that it was always 
so: the same applies to female scribal ability. We cannot ignore findings such as 
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those of Davis out of a misplaced feminist pride and neither can we disregard the 
historical context. It is necessary to attempt to discover some five-hundred years later 
to what extent the female part of the population could and did involve itself in the 
important business of writing, even if as we have seen, such an investigation often 
produces more imponderables than straightforward answers. 


IV 

In the face of the preceding negative evidence it is a relief to be in a position to 
put forward a small testimony to female scribal activity that brooks of no 
contradiction. 80 In Lambeth Palace Library MS 546, a miscellany of devotional 
material from the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, there occurs a prose 
devotion (ff. 53v-55r) attributed here to Richard Rolle, which concerns the eight rules 
that must be kept if, as it says in the initial rubric, 'thou wylt be good and holy 1 (f. 
53v), followed by a prayer to Christ's wounds. The devotion, apparently unique, has 
been labelled the Lambeth Devotion by Hope Emily Allen and is printed in its 
entirety by her. 81 It is not the devotion, however, that concerns us here but the 
colophon, which hitherto had not received any attention. The text in full is as 
follows: 


Good Syster of your charyte I you pray remember the scrybeler 
when that ye may with on aue maria or els thys swete word iheju 
haue marcy on my wreched syster whose name by the marcy of 
god <j trust> shall be wrytyn In the boke of lyfe Good deuote 
Syster I pray you to leme thys lesson well of your master our 
sauyour cryst ihesu that sayth leme of me for I am mylde and 
meke in hart and pray for me that I may do and haue the same. 

There can be little doubt that we are dealing here with a text that has been written out 
by one woman for another; it is surely inconceivable that someone would refer to 
herself as a 'scrybeler' if she were merely dictating. Moreover rather than the two 
being sisters in the familial sense (though they may have been), it is far more likely 
that they were sisters in religion; a laywoman would hardly refer to herself as a 
'wreched Syster' and neither might we expect Christ to be called 'master' in such 
circumstances. Other evidence also suggests that our scribe, who was responsible too 
for writing out three linked English prose invocations to the Virgin Mary on ff. 52v- 
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53r and two prayers in Latin on f. 53r, was a nun. First the words 'Sister E W' occur 
on f. 56r in a sixteenth-century hand, not apparently found elsewhere in the 
manuscript. Given the different hand and later date, this cannot be a clue to the 
identity of the 'scrybeler', yet it does at least provide us with an idea of the milieu in 
which Lambeth MS 546 circulated. Secondly the manuscript is known to have 
Brigittine associations: at the top of f. 29r the name BIRGITTA occurs (i.e. St 
Birgitta of Sweden) and furthermore ff. 57r-77v, containing mainly English prayers, 
were written out by William Darker, a Carthusian of Sheen who wrote several 
volumes for the Brigittines of Syon. This connection with Syon may be further 
supported by the fact that among the Brigittines of the period there exists a possible 
candidate for the 'Sister E W' referred to above: Sister Elizabeth Woodford, who was 
Senior Sister on 31 August 1518 and who died on 15 March 1523. 82 It would seem 
then that our scribe was not only a nun but also a Brigittine nun, writing apparently 
for another Brigittine sister - and writing - it may be said, in quite a fluent hand, 
which would seem to qualify the supposition that only unskilful or unpractised hands 
can be attributed to women. 


V 

By itself of course this instance of female scribal ability does not alter the 
course of present thinking and it should be remembered that it is a very late example. 
It does, however, give pause for thought both in the immediate and in the wider 
context. Although 'Master John warde' named on f. 20v, 'Robert Davemport', named 
on f. 52r and William Darker, were responsible, with the 'scrybeler', for writing out 
most of the manuscript, one wonders if any of the remaining unidentified hands 
belong to any of the other Brigittine nuns. (Or perhaps as the text was written out for 
another nun the 'scrybeler' was the only nun there who could write.) In the broader 
context too this example gives us something to dwell on. Whereas it cannot vindicate 
wholeheartedly suggestions about nuns as scribes in medieval England, it may prevent 
us from rejecting out of hand some particular suggestions. 

First it may prompt us to re-assess those manuscripts that are said to have been 
written by or are in some way associated with nuns. A major example of the former 
is that of Cambridge University Library MS Hh. 1.11, a Middle English devotional 
compilation directed at nuns, most probably in an East Anglian convent (possibly 
Carrow), which Edmund Colledge and Noel Chadwick say 'appears to be the work of 
one community, almost certainly a nunnery'. 83 While the number of hands in this 
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manuscript is greater than Colledge and Chadwick calculate (the total is nearer 
seventeen - eight major hands and some nine minor ones - than their fourteen), the 
structure of the manuscript would have allowed for simultaneous or sequential 
copying, which could imply production in a nunnery but it could just as easily have 
been compiled in a large male religious establishment. The sheer number of hands 
makes for difficulties when one tries to look for a suitable nunnery in which the 
writing could have taken place. 84 Moreover given the general overall quality of the 
hands in this manuscript and in the light of the foregoing evidence, it is very difficult 
to accept Colledge and Chadwick's hypothesis. 85 

Nevertheless there is evidence of quite a number of manuscripts that were 
owned by nuns in the Middle Ages in England, 86 and could be investigated for female 
scribal input. Among these, all of which bear ownership marks, are Bodleian Library 
MSS Douce 322 and Hatton 18; British Library MSS Additional 10596, Additional 
11748, Harley 494, 993, and 2409; and New York Public Library Spencer MS 19. 87 
However, in many cases one cannot with any certainty make a case for the nun in 
question having been responsible for the ownership mark. Clearly Pemelle 
Wrattisley, being the recipient of the book, was not responsible for the inscription in 
Douce 322, while the fact that the notes of ownership in Hatton 18, Additional 
10596, Additional 11748 and Harley 494 are in Latin would militate against those 
inscriptions being in female hands. Of the two hands responsible for Anne Colville's 
name in Harley 993 one is most probably her own, and Isabel Lumley must be 
responsible, as she claims, for the well-written inscription in Spencer 19, though it is 
difficult to decide about the equally good inscription in Harley 2409. 88 Yet in none of 
these instances could a case be made for the manuscripts having been written by the 
nuns in question, though David Bell, in his study of books in medieval nunneries, 
tentatively suggests (without any evidence) that Matilda Hayle of Barking may have 
been responsible for the second half of Additional 10596. He proceeds to note that at 
the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century ’Elizabeth Trotter of 
Ickleton may have copied her own collection of Latin liturgica [St John's College, 
Cambridge, MS 506]; and at about the same time Margery Birkenhead of Chester may 
have made her own copy of the Chester Processional [Huntington Marino, MS EL 34 
B.7]' - a very small figure out of some one hundred and seventy manuscripts 
examined. Even then it is noted that 'None of these cases, however, is 
incontrovertible' (in the last two cases the assumption is based on the fact that the 
ownership inscriptions may be in the main hand - evidence that could be interpreted 
either way). 89 Nevertheless there is one instance in the manuscripts above where one 
can almost certainly detect a female hand. F. lr-v of Harley 494 contains a prose 
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prayer to the Sacrament beginning 'I do salute the moste holy body of owre lord’ and 
ending 'I may be with the in Ioye and consolacion of thy presens in body and sovvle O 
benygne lord', written in the late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century in an ill-formed 
and shaky hand very reminiscent of the efforts of Margery Paston and Elizabeth 
Stonor; whether this is the hand of the manuscript's owner, Anne Bulkeley, we do not 
know. 90 

In sum then there seems little to counteract A. I. Doyle's view when he says 'I 
know of no certain evidence, in books signed or ascribed, of production by women 
religious in England at the period under discussion [c. 1375-1530]'. 91 This is hardly 
surprising when as late as the early sixteenth century nuns were not routinely expected 
to be able to sign their own names; for instance, in a manuscript dating after 1500 
(Cambridge University Library MS Mm. 3. 13) wherein is contained a text now called 
The Order of Consecration of Nuns' we are told that the postulant should 'subscribe, 
or make a crosse in the sayde wrytyng of professyon'. 92 Nevertheless I think that this 
is an area in which more work needs to be done, albeit of a painstaking and time- 
consuming nature. It may not be without significance that Harley 494, like Lambeth 
546, has Syon associations, and that Anne Colville, owner of Harley 993, was a Syon 
nun in 1518; 93 if there is a nunnery in the country where one might expect to find 
evidence of female scribal ability, it is surely Syon given its connections with 
Vadstena (where female scribes were relatively common) and its reputation for book 
ownership. Although the earliest known English woman scribe certainly identifiable 
as a Syon nun, Mary Nevel, dates from about the fourth or fifth decade of the 
sixteenth century, it is worthwhile continuing to keep a lookout for evidence of 
female input in Syon manuscripts. 94 

Prompted further by the Lambeth colophon one isolates other areas of medieval 
life that might provide evidence of female scribal ability/activity: nunnery records, the 
Lollard movement, gynaecological treatises, cookery books, the book trade, and wills. 
Unfortunately the investigation of nunnery records has its drawbacks mainly because it 
seems that so few of them exist, a point that is borne out by a recent historian. Sally 
Thompson notes that 

an examination of the English nunneries founded in the twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries reveals a remarkable scarcity of 
documentary evidence ... the majority of the nunneries have 
extant only a minute number of original charters dating from this 
period. 95 
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Revealingly one of the reasons given for this dearth by Thompson is due to 'other 
problems peculiar to the nuns'. 96 Among these she lists their lack of knowledge and 
understanding of Latin and their dependence on chaplains. She says: 

Men were clearly required to help . . . managing the nunneries' 
estates, working as labourers, acting for the women in law suits, 
and writing their charters. There is little direct evidence as to 
who wrote these. An occasional witness list is terminated by a 
name, always masculine, coupled with the statement that he was 
the scribe. 97 

If these chaplains (or lettered persons) were unavailable, it would seem that the writing 
was not done. In the Lincoln visitations this self-same excuse is given on a few 
occasions. Prioresses or abbesses are frequently charged with not rendering their 
accounts; usually no reason is given for this but, for example, the prioress of Catesby 
(order of Citeaux) after the visitation of 17 July 1442 confessed: 'Quo ad compotum 
non redditum fatetur, et ideo quia non habet clericum qui scribat' [As to not having 
rendered an account, she confesses it, and for the reason that she has not a clerk who 
can write]. 98 

On the other hand, Marilyn Oliva queries this received wisdom about the 
paucity of sources for medieval nunneries as far as late medieval England is concerned 
- Sally Thompson is of course dealing with the earlier period. Yet despite making a 
few claims for nuns' scribal ability, Oliva provides no firm evidence for this, least of 
all from the wealth of East Anglian documentary material with which she deals. 99 
Even where we are fortunate enough to have surviving documentary material from a 
known nunnery it is highly improbable that nuns were involved in writing it; my 
example here is that of some fifteenth-century accounts from Marrick Priory 
(Benedictine) in Yorkshire. The three accounts of the bursar, sacrist and granger, all of 
whom are named, are all written in the same neat practised hand which is most 
unlikely to be that of any of the nuns named. 100 Nevertheless one example can neither 
prove nor disprove a theory; clearly this is another area in which more work needs to 
be carried out. 

It is a well-known fact that women were deeply involved in the Lollard 
movement and consequently it would not have been unexpected to find evidence of 
writings produced by women in such a milieu. Yet in the literature, even in the 
article below devoted solely to women Lollards, no such evidence is forthcoming. 
Claire Cross puts the matter into perspective when she says: 
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Perhaps partly because of illiteracy, but perhaps even more to 
avoid being found in possession of incriminating books, much 
learning of lollard scriptures by heart went on in this 
community, and here women indisputably dominated the scene. 101 

A more recent article focused directly on the topic of women's literacy in Lollard 
circles is in fact quite pessimistic about such ability. Confining herself to evidence of 
reading ability - as patently she has found no evidence of scribal ability among such 
women - Shannon McSheffery demonstrates that there was quite a gap between male 
and female literacy levels among Lollards: 'the records say that about one in 33 
women could read, whereas about one in 5 men could'. 102 Indeed the opinion of Cross, 
that women's powers of memorization gave them a prestigious position within the 
movement, is questioned; McSheffery comments rather that it was 'perhaps precisely 
because few Lollard women could read' that they were conspicuous with regard to 
memorization and that moreover 'Lollard women were able to play only secondary 
roles in the literate culture of their sect's communities'. 103 Thus we can see that 
Lollard women no less than the majority of other women were unlikely to have 
possessed reading ability let alone scribal ability; it might also be added that given 
their particularly vulnerable position, they would have been loth to engage in such 
scribal activity because a woman writing - and reading vernacular scripture - would 
have drawn more attention to herself than a man in a similar position. 

Although one can hardly think of anything more intimately connected with 
women than gynaecology, there is nothing to suggest that English women played any 
part in the writing of gynaecological manuals. Although Beryl Rowland, who has 
edited the First English Gynecological Handbook , says that 'some such treatises [on 
childbirth and women's ailments] may have been written by women', this statement 
remains unsupported. 104 She goes on to say that 'whether the compiler of Sloane 
2463 [from which the work has been edited] was a woman, we do not know' and that 
the 'hand is that of a professional scribe and the work may well be one of those 
collections of medical recipes written in commercial scriptoria', statements that merely 
serve to undermine her original suggestion. 105 No other evidence is put forward and all 
that can truthfully be said is that treatises addressed to women were intended ideally to 
be read by lettered women to unlettered women so that they did not have to disclose 
their shameful maladies to men! 

Likewise there is no known evidence, as far as I am aware, of female 
involvement in the writing of cookery books, though evidence of male involvement 
does exist; given the frequent close association of medical and culinary recipes in 
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manuscripts, this is perhaps not altogether surprising. 106 

In the secular world of documentary records much valuable research has been 
carried out on the organized book trade in London. Given that we are used to the idea 
of medieval women working as helpmeets for their menfolk, it would seem prudent to 
investigate what current research has to say about female involvement in book 
production. Assuredly there are references to women in the book trade but only 
incidentally. In C. P. Christianson's A Directory of London Stationers and Book 
Artisans 1300-1500 there are references to wives acting in association with husbands, 
being left estates by husbands, acting as executors for husbands or occasionally acting 
in consort with others after their husbands' death. 107 It is noticeable too that male 
members of the book trade frequently marry the widows of fellow members; perhaps 
this is one of the explanations for references to women acting in their own right being 
so rare. I have found only the following: Dionisia Le Bokebyndere, who is, 
unsurprisingly, a bookbinder, appears in the records because in 1312 she brought 
charges of burglary of her house in Fleet Street against Tyder Thoyd and others; Alice 
Drax, another bookbinder, supplied goods to Henry IV in 1407; Joan Boefe, apprentice 
to Edmund del Clay, makes an important appearance in 1394, when a suit is brought 
by him because she had left service early (given that those who acted as mainpernor 
were limners and in one case a scrivener it is assumed that she was an apprentice in 
the book trade); finally in 1493 Agnes Morday, servant to the notary and stationer, 
John Hotersall, was left 6s 8 d in his will to serve out the terms of her service (again 
it is not known what this entailed). 108 The references then are few and none is 
definitely connected with the writing of manuscripts. 109 Was their work subsumed in 
that of their male counterparts or did they fulfil different functions in the book trade? 
Once again, women, if they were involved in the writing of manuscripts in late 
medieval England, have left no trace in the records. 

Finally, what about wills made by women? Here again the evidence is slim 
and the situation complicated. We know that fewer women than men made wills, and 
that, broadly speaking, married women needed their husbands' permission to do so. 110 
Clearly it is difficult to tell, in the absence of explicit comment, who was responsible 
for writing particular wills, and it is natural to assume that clerks were used for the 
purpose. 111 Moreover when dealing with wills one may well be dealing with 
copies. 112 A rare example of a will written by a female hand is that of Dame Eleanor 
Hull. 113 It begins: 'I Alianor Hulle, beyng by the mercy of God in my good mynde, 
write this present testament with myn owne hande . . .'. This was written on 14 
October 1458 and produced to the Bishop of Bath and Wells on 2 January 1460 
[1461]. It is an important example because it is so explicitly by a female hand; it is 
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also important because to this same Eleanor Hull have been attributed translations 
from French extant in Cambridge University Library MS Kk. 1. 6. She was clearly a 
literate woman in all senses of the word. Unfortunately her original no longer 
survives. 114 


VI 

In a way the non-existence of Eleanor Hull's original will is symptomatic of 
this whole area under review and indeed of women's history in general. 115 We do not 
know enough; the evidence is slim; the record almost bare. 116 All we ever seem to 
find are isolated examples which we interpret according to our individual predelictions; 
thus the colophon in Lambeth MS 546 is either the exception that proves the rule or 
it is merely the exception, and in the light of the exploration above either could be the 
case. In sum, though the question of female scribal ability/activity in late medieval 
England is a fascinating one, it is also a deeply frustrating one to which there are no 
easy answers. The result of the present enquiry has been to produce one definite 
example of a text written by a female hand, the colophon in Lambeth MS 546, but 
above all, I hope, to temper some previous assumptions and to prompt some further 
thoughts. While it might seem quite reasonable to expect to find solid evidence of 
female scribal ability/activity in late medieval England, my research has provided only 
the slightest evidence. As has been stated already, we simply do not know enough 
about writing, attitudes to writing, the teaching of writing and girls' education in the 
Middle Ages or whether there was a definite bias towards the idea of women writing; 117 
and we struggle to find out more in the face of apparently irreconcilable facts and 
notions. Some of these are only superficially irreconcilable, for example, the silly 
notion that whereas almost none of the Paston women could write, all the Stonor 
women could is simply due to C. L. Kingsford's mistake. Others are more serious, 
for instance, on the one hand we have the rather dismal picture of female non¬ 
involvement in the writing of letters while on the other hand we have the following 
statement in Dorothy Gardiner's English Girlhool at School. She tells us that 

Early in the fourteenth century guides to letter writing in French, 
that is to say collections of model letters, were produced with 
accompanying rules and instructions in Latin . . . there is a 
section especially for the use of women with model letters from 
the queen to a knight; from a knight in prison to his lady; from a 
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lady to her lawyer; the abbess to a lady; the mother to her 
schoolboy son; a sister to a sister. 118 

Although this is not absolute proof of female writing ability - a woman may still 
have dictated her letter according to the given model - and though the mention of 
Latin makes one query how useful it could have been to women, one could 
nevertheless assume from this that women did write. 119 We are dependent on 
assumptions that may or may not be well-founded: we find a piece of evidence so we 
build a case on that; we see the poor examples of female writing so we build a case on 
that. We try to speculate: perhaps the physical effort involved in writing was deemed 
to be too arduous or too messy for women? 120 Then we remember that, if this were 
the case for the English woman, why was this not so for her continental sisters or her 
Anglo-Saxon forebears? We also remember that most women probably faced far more 
perilous encounters in their daily lives than the quill or the penknife. We recall 
literary examples of women writing, such as the striking passage in The Assembly of 
Ladies where the ladies write out their complaints to be read aloud to the assembly, 
and we wonder why such explicit examples seem to find so little support in real 
life? 121 We get frustrated by the evidence that we know has been lost: Eleanor Hull's 
original will or the letter said to have been written by Countess Margaret of the 
baronial house of Wake. Yet even this lost example is subject to varying 
interpretations. In 1330 when the Earl of Kent confessed to treasonable 
correspondence he implicated William of Dereham 'clerk of his letters' and said that 
one of the letters had been written by his wife ('Et dit. . . qe la une lettre fut escripte 
de la meyn sa femme'). Those of a suspicious nature might view this as the Earl's 
way of trying to elude trouble; others might view it as more proof of female scribal 
ability and activity. 122 

One way or another even this small example should make us aware that we 
may be operating out of our own prejudices, that there is much that we do not know 
and, with luck, more to be discovered. This I think is the only truthful position. It 
has not been my intention in this essay to provide a definite answer but rather to open 
up the area of female scribal ability/activity in late medieval England for proper 
discussion. 123 Neither has it been my aim to argue a particular line; if I have erred on 
one side or the other, that has been the result of trying to be scrupulously even-handed 
rather than as the result of any deliberate bias. Basically we do not know the full 
answer to the question posed in this article. There may come a time (perhaps partly in 
response to the issues raised here) when we understand the area more fully; there may 
also come a time when we do not lack for examples of such ability or activity. For 
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the moment I think that the question posed here is a worthwhile one from the point of 
view of literature, history, education, and women's studies. 124 
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TABLE 

Letters, etc, attributed to female correspondents, excluding unidentified people, in the 
following printed collections (all items are from the fifteenth century unless stated 
otherwise): 

THE PASTON LETTERS (Total number of letters = c. 930) 

Norman Davis, ed., Paston Letters and Papers of the Fifteenth Century , 2 vols 
(Oxford, 1971-76) 

Vol. I: Numbers 13-34, 121-230, 415-20. 

Vol II: Numbers 423, 426, 428-29, 446, 500-03, 524, 545, 600, 656-57, 711, 724, 
753, 781, 789-91, 798, 802, 805, 808, 813, 815, 820, 835-37, 927. 

1497-1503: No. 846; ante 1504: No. 847; 1504: No. 929; 1510: No. 930 

THE CELY LETTERS (Total = 247) 

Alison Hanham, ed.. The Cely Letters, 1472-1488, EETS os 273 (London, 1975) 
Numbers 54, 222. 

THE STONOR LETTERS (Total = 358, plus lists of others) 

Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, ed.. The Stonor Letters and Papers, 1290-1483, 
Camden Society, Third Series, 29-30, 2 vols (London, 1919) 

Vol. I: c. 1326: No. 3; c. 1380: No. 38; Numbers 53, 55, 70, 75, 106, 114, 120, 
125, 129, 148, 158. 

Vol. II: Numbers 168-70, 172-73, 175-76, 180, 186, 204, 208, 226-27, 229, 233, 
237, 261-62, 293-94, 306, 319. 

C. L. Kingsford, 'Supplementary Stonor Letters and Papers (1314-1482)', Catnden 
Miscellany, 13, Camden Society, Third Series, 34 (London, 1924), pp. i-viii, 1-26 

No. 356 

THE PLUMPTON CORRESPONDENCE (Total = 241) 

Thomas Stapleton, ed., Plumpton Correspondence: A Series of Letters, chiefly 
Domestick, written in the Reigns of Edward IV, Richard III, Henry VII and Henry 
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VIII, Camden Society, 4 (London, 1839) 

Numbers XXXIX, LI 

Early sixteenth century: Numbers CXXVIII, CXXXIII, CXXXV-CXXXVII, CXLIX, 
CLI-CLIII, CLV, CLX, CLXII, CLXV 
c. 1527-1532: VIII; 1551-1552: No. XXXII 

LETTERS OF ELIZABETH LADY ZOUCHE (Total = 4) 

Edith Rickert, 'Some Personal Letters of 1402', Review of English Studies, 8 (1932), 
257-63. 
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NOTES 

1 Alongside the difficulties surrounding our understanding of scribal ability/activity, 
the meaning of the terms 'education' and 'literacy' itself in medieval times - and beyond - 
has proved problematic for commentators, and has given rise to some controversy. The 
main issues of debate are explored in Jo Ann Hoeppner Moran, The Growth of English 
Schooling 1340-1548: Learning , Literacy and Laicization in Pre-Reformation York 
Diocese (Princeton, 1985), Chapter 1, 'Medieval and Early Tudor Education and Literacy: 
The Debates', pp. 3-20. It is clear from this survey of opinions that much depends on the 
individual commentator's interpretation of the evidence and that, in most cases, this is 
bound up with the particular thesis that she/he is trying to argue; this is particularly the 
case when attempts are made at the quantification of literacy levels (see p. 20 for the 
different figures that have been brought forward). In the Introduction to Rosamond 
McKitterick, ed.. The Uses of Literacy in Early Mediaeval Europe (Cambridge, 1990), pp. 
1-10 (pp. 2-6) the editor raises the problem of defining literacy, while a discussion of 
literacy in the early period can be found in M. T. Clanchy, From Memory to Written 
Record: England 1066-1307, second edition (London, 1993), Part II 'The Literate 
Mentality', pp. 185-334; see also his useful bibliography on the history of literacy on pp. 
335-43. See also L. R. Poos, A Rural Society after the Black Death: Essex 1350-1525 
(Cambridge, 1991), Chapter 13, 'Literacy', pp. 280-88, who surveys the literacy figures 
brought forward by various historians, such as Moran (above) and Cressy (below); having 
studied recorded literacy among deponents in London diocesan ecclesiastical courts of 
1467-97 he concludes that 'this rare, direct evidence for literacy levels appears to validate 
the early modernists' [such as David Cressy] more pessimistic estimates of the growth of 
English literacy at the eve of the Reformation' (p. 287). The later period is dealt with in 
David Cressy, Literacy and the Social Order: Reading and Writing in Tudor and Stuart 
England (Cambridge, 1980), and see also R. S. Schofield, The Measurement of Literacy in 
Pre-Industrial England', in Jack Goody, ed., Literacy in Traditional Societies (Cambridge, 
1968), pp. 311-25. (On pp. 312-15 he discusses the vagueness surrounding the meaning of 
the term literacy.) R. A. Houston's Literacy in Early Modern Europe: Culture and Education 
1500-1800 (London and New York, 1988) is also well worth reading for the eminently 
sensible way in which he explores the issue. (I am grateful to Andrew Myers, Judith Gaites 
and Belinda Wassell for drawing this book to my attention.) For a general introduction to 
literacy studies see David Barton, Literacy: An Introduction to the Ecology of Written 
Language (Oxford and Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1994), especially Chapter 8, 'Points in 
History', pp. 107-29. 

2 By evidence I mean primarily literary evidence, though some reference will be made 
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to documentary evidence as well. 

3 Of late many books, essay collections and anthologies have been produced on 
medieval women; those that consider women's educational and/or intellectual abilities 
include: Eileen Power [ed. M. M. Postan], Medieval Women (Cambridge, 1975); Patricia H. 
Labalme, ed.. Beyond their Sex: Learned Women of the European Past (New York and 
London, 1980); Angela M. Lucas, Women in the Middle Ages: Religion, Marriage and 
Letters (Brighton, 1983); Shulamith Shahar, The Fourth Estate: A History of Women in the 
Middle Ages (London and New York, 1983); Katharina M. Wilson, ed.. Medieval Women 
Writers (Manchester, 1984) [an anthology]; Margaret Wade Labarge, Women in Medieval 
Life: A Small Sound of the Trumpet (London, 1986); Elizabeth Alvilda Petroff, ed.. 
Medieval Women's Visionary Literature (New York and Oxford, 1986) [an anthology]; 
Mary Erler and Maryanne Kowaleski, eds., Women and Power in the Middle Ages (Athens, 
Georgia, and London, 1988); Alexandra Barratt, ed.,Women's Writing in Middle English 
(London and New York, 1992) [an anthology]; Christiane Klapisch-Zuber, ed., A History of 
Women in the West: //. Silences of the Middle Ages (Cambridge, Massachusetts and 
London, 1992); Merry E. Wiesner, Women and Gender in Early Modern Europe 
(Cambridge, 1993). 

4 Eileen Power, Medieval English Nunneries c. 1275 to 1535 (Cambridge, 1922), 
pp. 237-39. See also Dorothy Gardiner, English Girlhood at School: A Study of Women's 
Education through Twelve Centuries (London, 1929), Chapter II 'Saxon Times', pp. 13-32, 
and M. Dominica Legge, Anglo-Norman in the Cloisters: The Influence of the Orders upon 
Anglo-Norman Literature (Edinburgh, 1950), Chapter IV 'Some Benedictine Monks and 
Nuns', pp. 44-51 (pp. 48-51), Chapter V'Cistercians and a Templar', pp. 52-56 (p. 54), 
Chapter VI 'Canons and a Canoness', pp. 57-76 (p. 75). Further information concerning 
learned female religious can also be found, for example, in the introductions to the edited 
material in Wilson and Petroff (note 3), which between them contain most of the major 
texts attributed to such women. 

5 A fairly recent essay that deals primarily with Heloise, Hildegard of Bingen and 
Marie de France is that of Joan M. Ferrante, The Education of Women in the Middle Ages in 
Theory, Fact and Fantasy', Chapter 2, pp. 9-42, in Labalme (note 3). A discussion of 
women's education in general can be found in Power (note 3), Chapter 4, pp. 76-88, and 
Gardiner (note 4). 

6 Details are available in E. A. Lowe, ed.. Codices Latini Antiquiores: A 
Palaeograhical Guide to Latin Manuscripts prior to the Ninth Century, 11 vols and a 
Supplement (Oxford, 1934-71), VI (1953), p. xxii. 

A list of female scribes at Vadstena can be found under 'Schreiber' (pp. 146-48) in 
Margarete Andersson-Schmitt, Hakan Hallberg and Monica Hedlund, eds., Mittelalterliche 
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Handschriften der Universitdtsbibliothek Uppsala: Katalog tiber die C-Sammlung, Acta 
Bibliothecae R. Universitatis Upsaliensis, 26 (Uppsala, 1995), 7: Supplement. 

Hauptregister, the cumulative index to volumes 1-6 (Uppsala, 1988-93). The examples 
given here are particularly well authenticated. For instance, on f. 45v of MS C. 508 is 
written Tressa bokene screff syster cristin hanssa dottir owerdogh conuentz syster j thaem 
tima tha syster anna fikconis oc syster anna nicholai the waro cantrices' [This book wrote 
Sister Cristin Hansdottir, unworthy, nun at the time when Sister Anna Fikconis and Sister 
Anna Nicholai were cantrices], that is, Kristina Hansadottir Brask, a nun in Vadstena 
(1459-1520), who was responsible for writing a number of manuscripts. 1 am grateful to Dr 
Bridget Morris for providing me with the translation from the Swedish. 

8 An account of these texts and a description of two of the manuscripts are given in 
Wybren Scheepsma, ' "For hereby I hope to rouse some to pity": Books of Sisters from 
Convents and Sister-Houses associated with the Devotio Moderna in the Low Countries', in 
Lesley Smith and Jane H. M. Taylor, eds.. Women, the Book and the Godly: Selected 
Proceedings of the St Hilda's Conference, 1993, I (Cambridge, 1995), pp. 27-40. In her 
concluding points on the genre Scheepsma points out that 'As a rule. Books of Sisters are 
texts written by, for and about Devout sisters' (p. 38); she also alludes to a similar 
phenomenon from German-speaking areas, the Books of Sisters from Dominican circles, 
and notes that 'the nine extant Schwesternbiicher stand out because they too were written 
by, for and about women' (p. 40). 

9 See Albert Bruckner, 'Zum Problem der Frauenhandschriften im Mittelalter', in 
Josef Engel and Hans Martin Klinkenberg, eds., Aus Mittelalter und Neuzeit: Gerhard Kallen 
zum 70 Geburstag dargebracht von Kollegett, Freunden und Schiilern (Bonn, 1957), pp. 
171-83, and plates II-V. For a further consideration of female scribes see Albert Bruckner, 
'Weibliche Schreibtatigkeit im schweizerischen Spiitmittelalter', in Johanne Autenrieth and 
Franz Brunholzl, eds.. Festschrift Bernhard Bischoff zu seinem 65 Geburstag dargebracht 
von Freunden, Kollegen und Schiilern (Stuttgart, 1971), pp. 441-48. Bruckner suggests in 
the 1957 article that because of its ductus there is a recognizable 'female' writing style, an 
issue he explores further in the 1971 article. However, in the Cecil Oldman Memorial 
Lecture in Bibliography and Textual Criticism presented by Rosamond McKitterick on 
'Book Production in the Early Middle Ages and the Problem of Female Literacy', at the 
University of Leeds on 29 April 1991, it was stated that (at least with regard to the early 
Middle Ages) there is no valid way of defining male and female scribal hands; in an oral 
communication after the lecture Dr McKitterick confirmed that she disagreed with 
Bruckner's view. 

10 No one has suggested, of course, that women from the lower classes, any more than 
men from the same rank, possessed scribal ability. 
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' 1 Petroff (note 3), p. 4. 

12 Petroff (note 3), p. 53, note 3. The fifth reference is to Eileen Power's Medieval 
Women (note 3), especially pp. 76-88, where the only comment is a general statement: 'It 
is a safe guess that the education of women of the upper classes and better bourgeoisie in 
the later Middle Ages comprised at least reading and writing . . . (p. 86); however, no 
evidence is provided and no country specified. 

13 Petroff (note 3), p. 5. 

14 See note 3. 

13 Petroff (note 3), pp. 28 and 139 respectively. 

16 Shahar (note 3), p. 50. 

17 To the best of my knowledge, the only scholar who has made a concerted effort in 
this way is Albert Bruckner (note 9). That this is a desideratum is recognized in Peter 
Biller, 'Women and Texts in Languedocian Catharism', in Smith and Taylor (note 8), pp. 
171-82 (p. 182) where he notes that differences between female literacy levels in north¬ 
western and southern Europe should be examined. 

18 Recently several articles on female book ownership, inspired perhaps by Susan 
Groag Bell, 'Medieval Women Book Owners: Arbiters of Lay Piety and Ambassadors of 
Culture', in Erler and Kowaleski (note 3), pp. 149-87, have appeared. For English women 
as owners of books see Carol M. Meale, ' ". . . alle the bokes that I haue of latyn, englisch, 
and frensch": Laywomen and their Books in Late Medieval England', in Carol M. Meale, 
ed.. Women & Literature in Britain 1150-1500, Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature, 
17 (Cambridge, 1993), Chapter 7, pp. 128-58, and Anne M. Dutton, 'Passing the Book: 
Testamentary Transmission of Religious Literature to and by Women in England 1350- 
1500', in Smith and Taylor (note 8), pp. 41-54; see also note 86 below. 

19 This is a fact that is widely recognized by commentators on the subject, though it 
is perhaps difficult for us to understand today; a useful contemporary analogy might be that 
of an English speaker, attempting to learn Arabic, who begins with the spoken language, 
then recognizes some written words before being in any way proficient in writing what is 
(to a native English speaker) a difficult system. That writing is a more difficult skill to 
acquire is not something that we are so aware of today but in John William Adamson, The 
Illiterate Anglo-Saxon and Other Essays on Education, Medieval and Modern (Cambridge, 
1946), Chapter III, 'Literacy in England during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries', pp. 
38-61, it is noted that even in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries writing 
and reading were kept separate in the elementary school, with writing being viewed as so 
advanced that few people learned it. Moreover in Schofield's article (in Goody, note 1) it is 
pointed out how 'the master in charge of the Borough Road School in London, which was 
the model school of the Lancastrian, later the British and Foreign system, reckoned that it 
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took twelve months to teach a child to read and between three and four years to teach it to 
write well' (p. 317). It is also true that 'reading' in young children can depend greatly on 
memory work; it is not known to what extent this was true of what passed for 'reading' in 
the Middle Ages, though it is likely that, with access to fewer books, memory played a 
greater part in the average person's 'reading' then than it does today. 

20 The investigation below is restricted almost exclusively to published literary 
material; I have tried to consider all the major examples known to me, but may have 
inadvertently overlooked some cases. If documentary evidence (historical records, etc.) 
and/or other unpublished material exist that would help in investigations then the present 
writer would be very pleased to know of them. To the best of my knowledge no one has 
made a concerted effort to explore this area thoroughly. I know of two recent essays that 
purport to deal with the issue. Josephine Koster Tarvers, ' "Thys ys my mystrys boke": 
English Women as Readers and Writers in Late Medieval England’, in Charlotte Cook 
Morse, Penelope Reed Doob, and Marjorie Curry Woods, eds.. The Uses of Manuscripts in 
Literary Sntdies: Essays in Memory of Judson Boyce Allen, Studies in Medieval Culture 
XXXI (Kalamazoo, 1992), pp. 305-27, begins promisingly with the question 'Could 
English women read and write in the late Middle Ages’ (p. 305); however, she does little to 
answer this question apart from dealing in generalities about book ownership. Julia 
Boffey's essay 'Women Authors and Women's Literacy in Fourteenth- and Fifteenth-Century 
England', Chapter 8, pp. 159-82, in Meale (note 18), is scholarly and sensible but the 
'literacy' aspect of her title is rather misleading; in fact her concern is with authorship and 
her comments on late medieval literacy are really confined to pp. 164-65 where she mainly 
alludes to the opinions of other scholars. (I am grateful to Professor Mary Erler for 
pointing out and furnishing me with a copy of J. K. Tarvers's article.) 

21 It is not difficult to find examples where female scribal input played no part. For 
instance, Margery Kempe (c. 1373-c. 1400) is famous for her colourful personality and 
lively story-telling, one aspect of which concerns her troubles with scribes for. despite her 
fairly prominent social position, the first autobiographer in English could not write. See 
Sanford Brown Meech and Hope Emily Allen, eds.. The Book of Margery Kempe, EETS os 
212 (London, 1940), The Prologues, pp. 1-6 (p. 3, 1. 20-p.D6, 1.24) where the trouble she 
had with various scribes is detailed. Neither could Margery read as can be seen from 
references in Chapters 17, pp. 38-40 (p. 39, 11. 23-25), and 58, pp. 142-44 (p. 143, 11. 25- 
29), of her having had books read to her. Moreover, it is uncertain whether her intellectual 
superior, Julian of Norwich, played any part in the writing out of the original manuscript of 
her Revelations of Divine Love. A recent editor has suggested that, while 'she was modest 
in the extreme', Julian's protestations about how she was a 'leued' woman may have been 
because she did not know Latin or because she was unable to read or write. See Frances 
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Beer, ed., Julian of Norwich's Revelations of Divine Love, The Shorter Version, Middle 
English Texts, 8 (Heidelberg, 1978), p, 9; see also p. 8. 

22 A facsimile is available in Richard Beadle and A. E. B, Owen, The Findern 
Manuscript: Cambridge University Library MS Ff. 1. 6 (London, 1977). 

23 See Rossell Hope Robbins, The Findern Anthology', PMLA , 69 (1954), 610-42 
(pp. 626-27). 

24 Robbins (note 23), pp. 626-27. 

25 See Kate Harris, 'The Origins and Make-Up of Cambridge University Library MS 
Ff. 1. 6', Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, 8 (1981-85), 299-333. 

26 Harris (note 25), p. 317. 

27 I am aware, however, that I obviously differ in this respect from Dr Harris and, to a 
more limited extent, from Dr John Thompson (to whom I am grateful for discussing this 
matter with me); I leave it to individual readers to make up their own minds. 

Sarah McNamer in 'Female Authors, Provincial Settings: The Re-versing of Courtly 
Love in the Findern Manuscript', Viator, 22 (1991), 279-310 (pp. 280-85), unquestionably 
accepts Harris's findings as a way of supporting her own thesis about the female authorship 
of the Findern lyrics. However, Boffey (note 20) is very hesitant about accepting female 
involvement in the writing of the Findern Anthology; of Harris's scribes 21 and 22 she 
says 'Do the names identify the two women as the two scribes, or were they rather written in 
deference to the commissioners or future owners of the copying? We cannot tell' (p. 170). 

28 In all the letters discussed below I have examined the originals for myself except 
where stated otherwise. The Paston letters examined are all in the British Library, and the 
Cely, Stonor, Zouche and the unpublished letters are in the Public Record Office; the 
originals of the Plumpton letters are no longer extant. In due course I hope to edit a 
selection of women's letters from the collections above. 

29 See Norman Davis, ed., Paston Letters and Papers of the Fifteenth Century, 2 vols 
(Oxford, 1971-76); due to intercalation, for example, no. 354A, the total number slightly 
exceeds nine hundred and thirty. Quotations are taken from this edition, though they have 
been checked against the originals. 

30 Given the nature of the letters by the unidentified correspondents, these are 
unlikely to have been from women, and some of them are obviously from men. 

31 Because of the reliability and expertise of Professor Davis there was no need to 
examine all the letters by Agnes and Margaret; I have, however, examined a selection: 
Agnes's letters in BL MS Additional (henceforth Add.) 27444 and 34888, and Margaret's 
letters in Add. 27444, 27446 and 34888. 

32 Numbers 415 and 416 (Davis, note 29, I, pp. 662-63), the Valentines (addressed 
respectively to '. . . my ryght welebeloued Voluntyne' and ' . . . welebelouyd Volentyne') 
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sent to John Paston III, Margery Brews's future husband, were written by Thomas Kela, a 
clerk of her father, Sir Thomas Brews. At the end of no. 415 is written: 'And I besech 30W 
pal this bill be not seyn of non erthely creature safe only 30 «r-selfe, etc. And thys lett/rr 
was jndyte at Topcroft wytA full heuy herte, etc. Be ^our own M. B.'. Obviously as far as 
Margery was concerned, this prohibition did not include the scribe of the letter who is here 
regarded as an almost invisible presence - a sort of human typewriter. Her use of the word 
'jndyte' is interesting; it can mean 'write', 'compose' or 'dictate' (see the MED entry for 
enditen , 1(a) and 2), though the weight of evidence in 1(a) supports the meaning 'compose' 
rather than 'write'; cf. Chaucer's Legend of Good Women: 'She [Philomela] coude eek rede 
and wel ynow endyte. But with a penne coude she nat wryte' (see p. 626, 11. 2356-57 of 
Larry D. Benson, ed.. The Riverside Chaucer , third edition (Oxford, 1988) from which all 
quotations below are taken) and Chaucer's House of Fame: 'In thy studye so thou writest. 
And ever mo of love enditest 1 (p. 356, 11. 633-34). 

The effect of the love letter (no. 415 in particular) would of course be ruined if 
Margery were to refer directly to the scribe. We can see something similar happening with 
those letters that emanate from women in Chaucer’s writings. In the Merchant's Tale we are 
told that May 'Right of hire hand a lettre made she' (p. 163, 1. 1996) for Damyan; given that 
she is consenting to be his lover, unknown to her husband, literary truth demands that she 
write the letter herself whether or not she would have been able to do so in 'real life'. In 
Book II of Troilus and Criseyde Criseyde protests that she has never written a letter before: 

' "Depardieux", quod she, God leve al be wel! 

God help me so, this is the first lettere. 

That evere I wroot, ye, al or any del' (p. 506, 11. 1212-14). 

As John McKinnell points out in 'Letters as a Type of the Formal Level in Troilus and 
Criseyde ', in Mary Salu, ed.. Essays on Troilus and Criseyde, Chaucer Studies, III 
(Cambridge, 1979), pp. 73-89, this may have been true 'even if Helen's capitulation to 
Paris in Ovid's Heroides (XVII, 143-4) is coyly peeping out at us under cover of it' (p. 82). 
In Book V, 11. 1423-31, a summary of one of her letters, we are told how 'she wroot'. In 
Book V she protests again: 

'Yet preye ich yow, on yvel ye ne take 
That it is short which that I to you write 
I dar nat, ther I am, wel lettres make, 

Ne nevere yet ne koude 1 wel endite' (p. 582,11. 1625-28); 
nevertheless once again literary fiction demands that she write the letter herself. In this 
last example, Criseyde's vague letter, which Troilus finds'al straunge' (p. 582, 1. 1632), it 
seems that Chaucer (in retrospect at least) is using the very vagueness surrounding female 
scribal ability for his own purposes. Criseyde may have been dissimulating about her poor 
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scribal ability and Chaucer's audience may have known this; conversely she may have been 
telling the truth. The problem is that, unlike Chaucer's contemporaries, we do not have the 
necessary background information to solve this issue; consequently to use Chaucer to help 
resolve the question of female scribal ability is almost self-defeating. Therefore I cannot 
agree with Julia Boffey (note 20 above), who provides further examples of women writing 
in Chaucer's - and Gower's - works on p. 179, note 41, that 'such conclusions as we can 
draw from women's involvement in letter-writing, like the evidence available in fictional 
sources [such as those above], indicate that orthographical accomplishment among women 
was more widespread than used to be supposed' (p. 165). 

33 Davis (note 29), I, pp. xxxvii-xxxviii. I have examined the originals of Margery's 
and Elizabeth's letters, together with the originals of all the Paston letters discussed below, 
with the exception of no. 847, which is found in the Pierpoint Morgan Library, New York. 
These letters are found in the following British Library manuscripts: Add. 27443, 27444, 
27445, 27446, 34888, 34889 and 43490; in order to avoid making the notes below 
unnecessarily cumbersome, I do not cite the manuscript reference but refer instead to 
Davis's edition where full details can be found. 

34 Davis (note 29), I, p. xxxvii. 

33 Davis (note 29), I, p. xxxviii. 

36 Davis (note 29), II, pp. 138-39 (p. 138), pp. 389-90 (p. 389), pp. 447-48 (p. 
447), pp. 476-77 (p. 476), p. 485 respectively. 

37 Davis (note 29), II, pp. 444-45 (p. 444) and p. 476 respectively. 

38 Davis (note 29), II, pp. 31-33 (p. 31), pp. 442 and 461 respectively. 

39 I am aware that opinions about scribal hands - both medieval and modem - will 
have a subjective element, and that not everyone will be in absolute agreement on what is 
meant by 'clumsiness', 'neatness', 'fluency', etc. Nevertheless, I am certain that there will 
be a large measure of agreement among scholars used to late medieval English scripts on 
what is meant by, for example, a 'neat' or an 'unpractised' hand to enable the terms used in 
this article to be meaningful in a general way. 

40 See Alison Hanham, ed.. The Cely Letters 1472-1488, EETS os 273 (London, 
1975), p. 291; the letters occur as numbers 54 (pp. 49-50) and 222 (p. 222) in Hanham. 
The originals are in PRO S.C. 1 /59/41 and S.C. 1 /53/133 respectively. Number 54, which 
is in French, is written in an elaborate hand; Hanham notes that it 'may have been written 
by a professional letter-writer, judging from its rather ornate flourishes and the absence of 
signature' (p. 262). 

Hanham's view is cited in Meale (note 18), p. 149, note 25, in support of her rather 
unsubstantiated view that There is, nevertheless, no doubt that some women could, and did, 
receive training in both reading and writing, and women from the middle as well as the 
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upper classes benefited from the acquisition of these skills, both personally and 
professionally' (p. 133). 

41 See PRO C47/37/ File 14, ff. 61r-62r. A modem notice in pencil on f. 61r says 
that they are 'Actually by Nicholas Best' but it is not known how trustworthy this is, 
according to the curator at the Public Record Office with whom I discussed the matter. 

42 See Muriel St. Clare Byrne, ed.. The Lisle Letters , 6 vols (Chicago and London, 
1981), I, p. 32. 

43 See Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, ed.. The Stonor Letters and Papers 1290-1483, 
Camden Society, Third Series, 29-30, 2 vols (London, 1919), and C. L. Kingsford, 
'Supplementary Stonor Letters and Papers (1314-1482)', Camden Miscellany, 13, Camden 
Society, Third Series, 34 (1924), pp. i-26. Because Kingsford's level of transcriptional 
accuracy is not high, 1 use my own transcriptions when quoting from the texts. 

44 Kingsford (note 43), I, p. xlvi. 

45 Kingsford (note 43), I, pp. xlvi-xlvii. 

46 See Beadle and Owen (note 22), p. xvi, note 19. Likewise in what is otherwise an 
interesting article Sarah McNamer (note 27) produces the same illogicality, though 
slightly altered: 'It is true that the Paston women often employed amanuenses, but it is quite 
likely that, like several of the Paston men, they did so for reasons of convenience rather 
than necessity, and the same is true of the Stonors' (p. 285). She then goes on to quote 
Kingsford's view above, adding that 'further evidence of the widespread literacy [my italics] 
of women by the late fifteenth century could be put forward' (p. 285); no such examples are 
given. Boffey (note 20) alludes to autograph letters and signatures in the second volume of 
the Paston letters and notes that these are 'comparable to autograph letters from women in 
the Cely, Stonor and Plumpton families' (p. 165) - again without any fresh evidence. The 
most recent (partial) restatement of Kingsford's position that 1 have encountered occurs in 
Caroline M. Barron, 'Introduction: The Widows' World in Later Medieval England', in 
Caroline M. Barron and Anne F. Sutton, eds.. Medieval London Widows 1300-1500 
(London and Rio Grande, 1994), pp. xi-xxxiv, where she states that 'Elizabeth Stonor the 
[p. xxxi] daughter of a London alderman, could read and write in English to her husband' 
(pp. xxx-xxxi). 

47 Kingsford (note 43), II, pp. 9-10 (p. 9). 

48 Kingsford (note 43), I, pp. 62-63 (p. 62). 

49 Kingsford (note 43), II, p. 140, pp. 18-19 (p. 18), and I, pp. 69-70 (p. 69) 
respectively. 

50 I have examined the originals of all the letters discussed below in PRO S.C. 1 /46; 
however, in order not to make the notes too cumbersome, I refer throughout to Kingsford. 
(What Kingsford calls A.C. xlvi/114 [his no. 168] is now PRO S.C 1 /46/114, with 114 
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being the number of the letter in the PRO volume.) 

51 Unless the view is posited that not only could Jane Stonor write, but like a 
professional scribe she was capable of producing different scribal hands; clearly this is 
untenable. For numbers 106, 120 and 158 see Kingsford I, pp. 109-10, 122-23, 165 
respectively. 

52 Kingsford (note 43), II, pp. 10-11, 17-18, 18-19, 22-23, 41-42, 66-67, 68-69 and 
76-77 respectively. 

33 It is interesting that she differs in this respect from Margery Paston. At the end of 
no. 417 in Davis (note 29), I, pp. 664-65 (p. 665), she requests in a postscript to her 
husband 'S er, I prey you if ye tary longe at London Jrnt it wil plese [you] to sende for me, for 
I thynke longe sen I lay in your armes'; however, this is not written in Margery's hand but 
in the hand of the scribe, Richard Calle. 

54 Kingsford (note 43), I, pp. 122-23 (p. 123). Boffey (note 20), pp. 171-72, notes 
that in the sixteenth century there was apparently a 'reputed association between Elizabeth 
[Wydeville] and the skills of "writing" ', but that this may have been due to 'fertile-minded 
scribes' (p. 172). 

55 Kingsford (note 43), II, pp. 127-28 and pp. 150-51. 

56 Kingsford (note 43), II, pp. 6-8 (pp. 6-7). 

57 Kingsford (note 43), II, pp. 27-28 (p. 28). 

58 See Thomas Stapleton, ed., Plumpton Correspondence: A Series of Letters, chiefly 
Domestick, written in the Reigns of Edward IV, Richard III, Henry VII and Henry VIII, 
Camden Society, 4 (London, 1839). 

59 There are thirteen letters of the early sixteenth century and two from later in the 
century from female correspondents in this collection; see the Table above for details. 

60 Stapleton (note 58), p. 187. 

61 Stapleton (note 58), pp. 196-97. 

62 The expression 'to his power' is occasionally found at the end of some Plumpton 
letters, for example, Robert Chaloner signs himself 'Yours to his power' in no. CLXV11 
(pp. 204-05, p. 205). Presumably this expression means something like 'to the best of 
his (writing) ability' (see the entry for 'pouer(e' 1(c) in the MED: 'to the best of (one's) 
ability, with all (one's) ability might or ability'). If this is the case, it is interesting that 
the expression 'to her power' occurs in three of the sixteenth-century letters from female 
correspondents; see Stapleton (note 58), numbers CXXVII1, 'to hir power' (pp. 162-63, p. 
163), CXXXVII, 'at my power' (p. 172), and XXXil, 'to her power' (p. 258). 

63 Stapleton (note 58), pp. 229-30 (p. 230). 

64 They occur in PRO E 101/512/10. See Edith Rickert, 'Some English Personal 
Letters of 1402', Review of English Studies, 8 (1932), 257-63. It should be noted that what 
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Rickert calls the first and third letters are actually the second and third in the originals, and 
her second and fourth are the first and fourth; she refers to the texts as she prints them. 

65 Rickert (note 64), p. 259. 

66 PRO SC 1/64/41. 

67 PRO SC 1/64/40. 

68 PRO SC 1/64/43. 

69 The three letters above are the only extant unpublished letters from women at 
present known to me. However, I have not attempted to trace the existence of other letters. 

Two other letters from women are published in Laetitia Lyell, ed., A Mediaeval 
Post-Bag (London, 1934), pp. 267-68 and pp. 277-78. The first is from Joan Pelham to 
her husband. Sir John Pelham, and is dated 25 July 1399; it is preceded by a note saying 
that it was 'first printed in Collins's Peerage, VIII, 95-6, 1779 from "the original which was 
in possession of the Duke of Newcastle" ' (p. 267), though on p. 12 we are told 'originals in 
the possession of the Duke of Newcastle (?)'. The second is dated 28 September and is from 
Jane Roos to her nephew; the original is said to be owned by the Duke of Rutland (see 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Twelfth Report, Appendix. Part IV: The Manuscripts 
of His Grace the Duke of Rutland (1888), I, pp. 12-13). I have not tried to trace the first 
letter or to consult the original of the second as neither provides any suggestion of having 
been written by the sender. 

70 Gardiner (note 4), p. 106. 

71 See Nicholas Orme, English Schools in the Middle Ages (London, 1973), Chapter 
1, 'Education and Society', pp. 11-56 (pp. 52-55). 

72 See Nicholas Orme, From Childhood to Chivalry: The Education of the English 
Kings and Aristocracy, 1066-1530 (London and New York, 1984), The Literacy of 
Women', pp. 156-63 (p. 159). 

73 See Kate Mertes, The English Noble Household 1250-1600: Good Governance and 
Politic Rule (Oxford, 1988), p. 174. 

74 Mertes (note 73), p. 170. 

75 Moran (note 1), Chapter 3, 'Scholars, Schoolmasters, and Schools', pp. 63-91 (p. 

69). 

76 Moran (note 1), Chapter 6, pp. 150-84 (p. 160). 

77 Even Silvia Thrupp, who boldly says that 'Illiteracy would have hampered a 
woman's efficiency in business matters', provides no information on the learning of 
writing among women of the London merchant class; see The Merchant Class of Medieval 
London [1300-1500] (Chicago, 1948), Chapter IV, The Conduct of Life', pp. 155-90 (p. 
171). However, she makes the interesting point that 'One of the earliest London deeds 
found bearing a signature as well as a seal was drawn between two women, in 1478. signed 

E 
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by a wool merchant's widow' (p. 171), though this cannot be accepted as proof of 
comprehensive scribal ability as we know from the examples of Margery Paston and 
Elizabeth Stonor (see the discussion above). 

78 For a discussion of the continental situation see S. H. Steinberg, 'Medieval 
Writing-Masters', The Library , 4th series, 22 (1941-42), 1-24, and accompanying Plates I- 
VI. 

79 Steinberg (note 78) comments that, although there is no evidence for English 
writing-masters before the sixteenth century, 'there must have been writing-masters in 
fifteenth-century England' (p. 3). See also Moran (note 1), Chapter 2, 'Elementary and 
Grammar Education in Late Medieval England', pp. 21-62 (pp. 49-53). In A. S. Osley, 
Scribes and Sources: Handbook of the Chancery Hand in the Sixteenth Century (London and 
Boston, 1980), a French man named John de Beauchesne, who was born at the end of the 
fourth decade of the sixteenth century, is singled out as the person who gave the English 
their first native printed writing-book; see Chapter XVII, 'John de Beauchesne and the First 
English Writing-Books' [by Dr Berthold Wolpe], pp. 227-40. 

80 This example was first brought to light in V. M. O'Mara, 'A Middle English Text 
written by a Female Scribe', Notes and Queries , 235 (1990), 396-98, and notes therin. Part 
of this article is reproduced here by permission of Oxford University Press. 

81 See Hope Emily Allen, Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle, Hermit of Hampole, and 
Materials for his Biography (New York and London, 1927), pp. 343-44. She points out 
that 'it would seem that this little devotion may be by Rolle, but is perhaps more likely to 
be due to an imitator' (p. 344). 

82 The information relating to Sister Elizabeth Woodford derives from entries in the 
notebooks of Canon Fletcher ('Who's Who at Syon Abbey'); I am very grateful to the Lady 
Abbess, Mother Anna Maria, O.Ss.S., for providing me with this information. 

83 See Edmund Colledge and Noel Chadwick, eds., ' "Remedies against Temptations": 
The Third English Version of William Flete', Archivio italiano per la storia della pieta, 5 
(1986), 201-40 (p. 206). 

84 This issue is fully discussed in V. M. O'Mara, A Study and Edition of Selected 
Middle English Sermons: Richard Alkerton's Easter Week Sermon preached at St Mary 
Spital in 1406, a Sermon on Sunday Observance, and a Nunnery Sermon for the Feast of the 
Assumption, Leeds Texts and Monographs, n. s. 13 (Leeds, 1994), pp. 154-62. 

85 I personally remain very sceptical about female involvement in the production of 
MS Hh. 1.11, but since my discovery of the Lambeth colophon I am more willing to 
consider particular cases with an open mind. However, as always, caution is needed and one 
must not be too keen to jump to conclusions. An example of such hastiness is Jeanne 
Krochalis's argument that part of Library of Congress MS 4 was 'both commissioned and 
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written by nuns' of the Benedictine order of Lyminster in Sussex; see Jeanne Krochalis, 
The Benedictine Rule for Nuns: Library of Congress, MS 4', Manuscripta , 30 (1986), 21- 
34 (p. 21). The manuscript was apparently written by three scribes, the first scribe being 
responsible for a translation from French of the Rule of St Benedict (ff. lr-36r). Injunctions 
for Nuns in English (ff. 36v-37v) and the opening of a translation (again from French) of 
the Gospel of Nicodemus (ff. 37v-40v), which was completed by the second scribe (ff. 41 r- 
63v). Krochalis proposes that the first scribe was female on the basis of the colophon at 
the end of the Benedictine Rule which asks for prayers for 'the lady that this [i.e. the 
translation] dede make' (p. 25 and note 5). However, she also refers to this lady as the 
patroness who either translated the text herself or provided a translation. Krochalis 
assumes rather than argues that the scribe was female, and later provides her with a name. A 
drawing of a nun together with a shield occurs on f. 37v, as well as a bird bearing another 
shield. The first shield is taken as a rebus signature and the convent is consequently 
identified as Lyminster and the nun as Sr Crane. This theory may be correct but it seems to 
rest on very flimsy evidence, and has recently been seriously questioned by Betty Hill in 
'Some Problems in Washington, Library of Congress MS Faye-Bond 4', in J. L. Mackenzie 
and R. Todd, eds.. In Other Words: Transcultural Studies in Philology, Translation and 
Lexicology presented to Hans Heinrich Meier (Paris, 1989), pp. 35-44, where the 
confusion between translator and scribe is pointed out, and the bird is re-identified as a 
swan. 

Another case, not resting on such tenuous evidence, though not so clear-cut either, 
is that of Margaret Nicollson and her books. In the 1518 edition of the Gospel of 
Nicodemus (BL C. 21 C. 20) on a leaf preceding a calendar there is a list of books; in T. A. 
Birrell, 'The Printed Books of Dame Margaret Nicollson: A Pre-Reformation Catalogue', 
Costerus, n.s. 6 (1987), 27-33, these fifteen items have been identified as a collection of 
early printed texts of which ten are unique. At the end of this calendar is written 'dame 
margaret necollson oweth thys book'; the same signature occurs in the same hand on a leaf 
preceding the calendar. Birrell (p. 27) suggests that Dame Margaret was probably a nun and 
possibly identifiable with one of the same name who was a member of the Benedictine 
convent at Elstow, Bedfordshire, at the time of the Suppression in 1539. He implies that 
the book-list is in Dame Margaret's hand, though he does not state this explicitly; in a later 
essay, however, C. M. Meale, who notes that there was another nun of the same name and 
time at Watton, is quite definite about Dame Margaret's responsibility for the list (see The 
Miracles of Our Lady: Context and Interpretation', in Derek Pearsall, ed. Studies in the 
Vernon Manuscript (Cambridge, 1990), pp. 115-36 (p. 132 and note 74)). In fact, though 
the ownership inscriptions are apparently in the same small cramped hand, this hand is 
not the same as the large clear hand of the book-list. Therefore while we may assume (though 
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even this is not absolutely certain) that Margaret owned the books listed, we cannot claim 
that she was able to do more than inscribe her name together with a few words. 

86 A useful list, based on N. R. Ker's research, of Hilton manuscripts owned by female 
religious in the Middle Ages can be found in Felicity Riddy, ' "Women talking about the 
things of God: A Late Medieval Sub-Culture" ’, Meale (note 18), Chapter 6, pp. 104-27 (p. 
119, note 14). The most recent work in this area is David N. Bell, What Nuns Read: Books 
and Libraries in Medieval English Nunneries, Cistercian Studies Series, 158 (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan and Spencer, Massachusetts, 1995); Index V (pp. 251-59) is particularly useful in 
providing information on female ownership. See also note 18 above. 

87 The ownership marks occur as follows: Douce 322: on an opening flyleaf a good 
late fifteenth-century hand has written that the book is the gift of William Baron to his 
relative 'dame pernelle wrattisley' of Dartford nunnery, while Hatton 18 has a Latin 
inscription on f. 210v in a very elaborate late fifteenth or early sixteenth-century hand to 
the effect that the book belongs to 'Elesabeth Throckmorten abbatisse de denney'. 
Additional 10596 has two fifteenth-century inscriptions, both in Latin and both in good 
hands, on f. 82r: 'Iste liber constat matilde Hayle de Berkinge', and below this 'Iste liber 
constat D. Marie hastynges de berkynge'. Additional 11748 also has a fifteenth-century 
inscription in Latin (f. lr) stating that the manuscript belongs to the convent of 
Shaftesbury. On f. lr of Harley 494, a manuscript of c. 1500, the words 'DNE ANNE 
BVLKELEY ATTINET LIBER ISTE' are recorded together with 'domina anna bulk[eley] 
lib[er]' in a very large gothic style. The inscriptions on the last three manuscripts above 
are in English: on the opening flyleaf of Harley 993 is written 'thys boke is ssuster anne 
colvylle' while the same competent late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century hand has 
written 'anne colvylle' at the end of the manuscript on f. 39v, where a different hand has 
also written 'D Anne colvilee'; on f. 78v of Harley 2409 a very good, professional and 
clerkly hand has noted 'Be yt remembryd {rat dame maid wade pr/orys of Swyne has gyven 
Jois boke to dame Joan hyltoft in Nuncotom' and the words 'Elysabet Loketon [?]' are written 
in a later, elaborate hand; finally, as well as a Latin inscription on f. 3v stating that the 
manuscript belongs to Marrick priory, Spencer 19 also has an inscription written in a very 
good late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century hand noting that the manuscript was given to 
Marrick 'By Dame Agnes Radcliff and followed by the words 'Per me Isabell Lumley'. 

88 The scribe responsible for the ownership inscription may also have been 
responsible for material on the 'Hyltoft' family on f. 78v. In view of the high quality of the 
(relatively lengthy) inscription, which is earlier than that in Spencer 19, it is hard to 
believe that it is by a woman but it may be. 

89 See Bell (note 86), Chapter 3, 'Learning and Literacy', pp. 57-96 (pp. 66-67). 

90 The association of Harley 494 with a female owner and the prayer were first drawn 
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to my attention by Tarvers (note 20), p. 317. She refers to what presumably is the prayer 
above (there are other prayers in the manuscript) as 'an autograph prayer signed by her' 
[Anne Bulkeley]; however, this prayer is not 'signed' but merely follows Anne Bulkeley's 
name. 

91 See A. I. Doyle, 'Book Production by the Monastic Orders in England (c. 1375- 
1530): Assessing the Evidence', in Linda L. Brownrigg, ed.. Medieval Book Production: 
Assessing the Evidence, Proceedings of the Second Conference of The Seminar in the 
History of the Book to 1500, Oxford, July 1988 (Los Altos Hills, California, 1990), pp. 
1-19 (p. 15). 

92 See W. Maskell, ed., Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae, second edition, 3 
vols (Oxford, 1882), III, pp. 331-59 (p. 343). 

93 Most of the manuscript has been written by Robert Tailour, the scribe of The 
MyroureofoureLadye,andii. 85v-88v, for instance, contain specific Brigittine material 
(for further information see O'Mara (note 84), p. 193, note 58). 

94 For references to Mary Nevel, who was a nun at Syon in 1539 and died in 1557, see 
Christopher de Hamel, The Library: The Medieval Manuscripts of Syon Abbey and their 
Dispersal', in Syon Abbey: The Library of the Bridgettine Nuns and their Peregrinations 
after the Reformation, An Essay by Christopher de Hamel. With the Manuscript at Arundel 
Castle (The Roxburghe Club, 1991), pp. 48-158. de Hamel notes that 'There are names of 
nearly two dozen nuns inscribed in different books from Syon, and all are later than about 
1500. Some are simply names, and others are ownership inscriptions . . . ' (p.97); he 
proceeds to examine many of these examples. Apart from Mary Nevel, he does not cite any 
other female scribes from Syon, though he points out that MS A. 82A of the Royal Library 
of Stockholm, a Swedish Brigittine prayer-book, has the monogram 'AK' on the last page 
(f. 140v). This is possibly Anna Karlsdottir who came to England in 1415 and died in 
1447; if this is the case, then the earliest identified scribe from Syon is female. (This 
excellent, detailed survey of Syon manuscripts is highly recommended to anyone interested 
in books connected with Syon nuns.) See also Ann M. Hutchison, 'What the Nuns read: 
Literary Evidence from the English Bridgettine House, Syon Abbey, Mediaeval Studies, 57 
(1995), 205-22. 

95 See Sally Thompson, Women Religious: The Founding of English Nunneries after 
the Norman Conquest (Oxford, 1991), p. 7. 

96 Thompson (note 92), p. 13. 

97 Thompson (note 92), p. 14. 

98 See A. Hamilton Thompson, Visitations of Religious Houses in the Diocese of 
Lincoln , II, Canterbury and York Society, 24 (1919), p. 49; for other similar examples see 
pp. 117 and 174, and III (Canterbury and York Society, 33 (1927), p. 228. Notice, 
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however, that in the first example mentioned above the Bishop later orders that a certain 
Dame Isabel 'shall wryte alle the parcelles of receyt and expenses' (p. 52), indicating that 
he at least expected her to be able to do so (though it is not clear whether she could have had 
scribal help when she began to 'wryte' these 'parcelles'). 

99 See Marilyn Oliva, The Convent and the Community in the Diocese of Norwich 
from 1350-1540' (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Fordham University, 1991), especially pp. 
93-95 and 141. No examples are given either in Roberta Gilchrist and Marilyn Oliva, 
Religious Women in Medieval East Anglia: History and Archaeology, c. 1100-1540, 
Studies in East Anglian History, 1, Centre of East Anglian Studies, University of East 
Anglia (Norwich, 1993). 

100 This, of course, is a two-edged sword; in the light of my researches it is 'most 
unlikely' but if my views are wrong then this and other examples may help prove the case 
for female scribal competency, at least among nuns. My thanks are due to the Archivist of 
the Brynmor Jones Library of the University Library of Hull for permission to consult this 
document (H. U. L. DDCA/(2)/29/108). It is printed in John H. Tillotson, Marrick Priory, 
A Nunnery in Late Medieval Yorkshire , University of York, Borthwick Paper No. 75 (York, 
1989), pp. 27-35. 

101 See Claire Cross, ' "Great Reasoners in Scripture"; The Activities of Women 
Lollards, 1380-1530', in Derek Baker, ed., Medieval Women: Dedicated and Presented to 
Professor Rosalind T. M. Hill on the Occasion of her Seventieth Birthday, Studies in 
Church History, Subsidia 1 (Oxford, 1978), pp. 359-80 (p. 371). See also a more general 
essay in Margaret Aston, Lollards and Reformers: Images and Literacy in Late Medieval 
Religion (London, 1984), Chapter 6, 'Lollardy and Literacy', pp. 193-217, where she gives 
the example of Alice Colyns (p. 201), who was famous among Lollards for her ability to 
memorize and recite scripture. 

102 See Shannon McSheffrey, 'Literacy and the Gender Gap in the Late Middle Ages: 
Women and Reading in Lollard Communities', in Smith and Taylor (note 8), pp. 157-70 (p. 
162), who also makes some very sensible comments on the subject of medieval literacy; 
see too her Gender and Heresy: Women and Men in Lollard Communities, 1420-1530 
(Philadelphia, 1995). The researches of Peter Biller on Languedocian Catharism (see note 
17) have also demonstrated the lack of literacy of women involved in that particular heresy; 
he even concludes that there is no evidence of female involvement with books in 
Languedocian Cathar circles (but see p. 182). 

103 McSheffrey (note 102), pp. 164 and 165 respectively. 

104 See Beryl Rowland, Medieval Woman's Guide to Health: The First Gynecological 
Handbook (London, 1981), p. 14. 

u>:> Rowland (note 104), p. 15. 
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106 See Constance B. Hieatt and Sharon Butler, eds., Curye on Inglysch: English 
Culinary Manuscripts of the Fourteenth Century (Including the Forme of Cury), EETS ss 8 
(Oxford, 1985), pp. 7, 16, 18, and 27, note 2 for references to male scribes; they make no 
references to any female scribes. 

107 See C. Paul Christianson, A Directory of London Stationers and Book Artisans, 
1300-1500 (New York, 1990). What is true of those in the book trade is also true of other 
trades, as may be seen in many of the essays in Barron and Sutton (note 46); none of the 
women investigated in this collection has anything to do with the book trade, but see note 
109 below. 

108 Christianson (note 107), pp. 69, 99, 114, 116, and 135 respectively. 

109 In Elspeth Veale, 'Matilda Penne, Skinner (d. 1392-3)', in Barron and Sutton (note 
46), Chapter 3, pp. 47-54, we are told that 'It is tempting to suppose that Petronilla 
Scriweyner to whom Matilda gave a small piece of silver and a mazer, was responsible for 
some of the clerical work she would have required' (p. 49). Admittedly this is an interesting 
speculation but it is an insufficient basis on which to turn her into Matilda's ' "secretary", 
"Petronilla scriweyner" ' in Caroline M. Barron's introduction (p. xxxii), and less still into 
'Petronilla, scriweyner' in the index (p. 264). We would do well to remember the trade of 
another woman who rejoiced in the same surname before jumping to such hasty 
conclusions; in Women, Work, and Life Cycle in a Medieval Economy (Oxford, 1992), 
Chapter 3, 'Women and Work', pp. 82-157, P. J. P. Goldberg notes that 'In York in 1424 
Elizabeth Frowe was presented as a procuress for the Austin canons and Joan Scryvener as 
such for friars and priests generally' (p. 152). 

Meale (note 18), note 25, p. 149, cites the interesting case of the two daughters of 
the late John Shawe, a vintner, who were apprenticed to a notary public. Master Peter 
Chirche; she omits to mention, however, that on 27 May 1421, about a year later, 'the 
aforesaid Peter brought back the said money, inasmuch as the above Alice had died and John 
Kyngestone had married her sister Matilda' (for full details see Reginald R. Sharpe, ed.. 
Calendar of Letter-Books preserved among the Archives of the Corporation of the City of 
London at the Guildhall, Letter-Book l, circa A. D. 1400-1422 (London, 1909), p. 238. 

110 See P. J. P. Goldberg, 'Women in Fifteenth-Century Life', in John A. F. Thomson, 
ed.. Towns and Townspeople in the Fifteenth Century (Gloucester, 1988), Chapter 6, pp. 
107-28 (p. 107 and note 3), who expresses the usual view that married women had to obtain 
their husbands' permission to make a will. That the situation is more complicated than this 
is shown by Richard H. Helmholz, 'Married Women's Wills in Later Medieval England', in 
Sue Sheridan Walker, ed.. Wife and Widow in Medieval England (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1993), Chapter 7, pp. 165-82, where he differentiates between common law (where 
permission was needed) and canon law (where it was not). However, he concludes that it 
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'appears true that by 1450, at the latest, the married woman's testament had become a rarity 
in fact as well as a violation of common law rules' (p. 175). 

111 This point is made by Caroline M. Barron in the introduction to her essay 
collection (note 46) when she notes that wills 'were usually drafted by scriveners or clerks 
who may have influenced the wording and sentiments and even, on occasion, the nature of 
the bequests' (p. xvi). At least one woman, Joan Buckland, must have remembered this 
dependence when she made a bequest to her unnamed London scrivener in her testament of 
1450; see Jenny Stratford, 'Joan Buckland (d. 1462)', in Barron and Sutton (note 46), 
Chapter 9, pp. 113-28 (p. 123). 

112 For example, see Frederick J. Fumivall, ed.. The Fifty Earliest English Wills in the 
Court of Probate, London, AD 1387-1439; with a Priest's of 1454, LETS os 78 (London, 
1882); on p. xv he says that these wills are copies. Barron (note 46), p. xvi, refers to the 
number of wills entered upon the rolls of the court of Husting, as well as those in the 
archdeacon's court register and the commissary court records in London. 

113 This is the only example known to me. In view of the difficulties outlined above 
and the number of wills that would have to be investigated I have not attempted to examine 
wills by late medieval English women. In comparison with the number of extant wills by 
men the number of women's wills is small but would nevertheless be very time-consuming 
to investigate, as evidenced, for example, by the amount of material in The Index Library 
volumes issued by the British Record Society from 1888 onwards (for those interested 
another very useful starting-point for the study of wills, which was published for the same 
body, is J. S. W. Gibson, Wills and Where to Find Them (Chichester, 1974)). Clearly, 
however, some work has been done on women's wills, most notably perhaps by Jeremy 
Goldberg (see note 109); and see also Dutton (note 18). However, in the works read in 
preparation for this article I have not encountered any references to the specific people 
responsible for writing particular wills. 

114 The career of Eleanor Hull is fully explored in Alexandra Barratt, 'Dame Eleanor 
Hull: A Fifteenth-Century Translator', in Roger Ellis, ed.. The Medieval Translator: The 
Theory and Practice of Translation in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 87-101. The 
two attributions of texts to Eleanor Hull are in the hand of Richard Fox, a scribe of St 
Albans, who apparently was also responsible for the list of contents; his name appears 
three times in the manuscript (see above p. 92). Extracts from her translations from French 
can be found in Barratt (note 3), pp. 219-31 (pp. 221-31); see also Alexandra Barratt, ed.. 
The Seven Psalms: A Commentary on the Penitential Psalms translated from French into 
English by Dame Eleanor Hull, EETS os 307 (Oxford, 1995). A copy of the will may be 
found in H.DC. Maxwell-Lyte and M. C. B. Dawes, eds.. The Register of ThomasBekynton: 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, 1443-1465, Somerset Record Society, 49-50 (1934-35), Part 1, 
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pp. 352-53. 

115 A telling modem analogy for the expurgation of women's literary productions, 
either deliberately or otherwise, that has relevance for medieval studies and female 
academics in particular is the way in which Ruth Meech, wife of Sanford B. Meech, 
transcribed what was to become the EETS edition of The Book of Margery Ketnpe (note 2 1 
above) under his editorship, without any acknowledgement whatever in the printed text. I 
gleaned this example from Alexandra Barratt's review of John C. Hirsh's life of H. E. Allen, 
Hope Emily Allen: Medieval Scholarship arid Feminism (Oklahoma, 1988); see The 
Yearbook of English Studies, 22 (1992), 276-77 (p. 277). 

116 Indeed in cases the evidence may literally have been rubbed bare. In 'The Role of 
the Wax Tablet in Medieval Literacy: A Reconsideration in Light of a Recent Find from 
York', The British Library Journal, 20 (1994), 1-16, Michelle P. Brown focuses on a set of 
late fourteenth-century wax tablets, bearing Latin and English inscriptions, discovered at 
Swinegate in York. It is shown in the article how wax tablets could be used in the teaching 
of writing and for making drafts and notes; in fact the York tablets may contain the draft of 
a letter (p. 7). In the light of this discovery (the only example in England not dating from 
Romano-British times) it is not inconceivable that certain medieval English women may 
also have availed themselves of such wax tablets. In 'The Production and Preservation of 
Letters by Fourteenth-Century Dominican Nuns', Mediaeval Studies, 53 (1991), 309-26, 
Debra L. Stoudt mentions the use of a wax tablet by the fourteenth-century South German 
nun, Elsbeth Stagel, and adds that if 'wax tablets were still common in the fourteenth 
century, their use would explain why fewer letters by [South GermanJ nuns were preserved' 
(p. 325 and note 55). 

117 It is unclear how representative the oft-quoted view of Geoffrey de la Tour-Landry 
was: '. . . as for wrytyng hit is no force yf a woman can nought of it but as for redynge I saye 
that good and prouffytable is to al wymen'; see M. Y. Offord, ed.. The Book of the Knight 
of the Tower, Translated by William Caxton, EETS ss 2 (London, 1971), p. 122. 

118 Gardiner (note 4), p. 63. 

119 Norman Davis, The Litera Troili and English Letters', Review of English Studies, 
16 (1965), 234-44, notes that 'No manuals of letter-writing in English from this period 
survive, though from the regularity of the practice [p. 241] it seems that some must have 
existed' (pp. 240-41). John Taylor, English Historical Literature in the Fourteenth Century 
(Oxford, 1987), Chapter 11, 'Letters and Letter Collections', pp. 217-35, makes no 
mention of such vernacular manuals and neither does he consider female involvement in 
letter-writing. 

120 Although aimed at a sixteenth-century audience, the texts of the writing-masters 
translated in Osley (note 79) with their references to cutting quills and making ink, give a 
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very good idea of how physical the process of writing was in earlier times. 

121 See D. A. Pearsall, ed.. The Floure and the Leafe and The Assembly of Ladies 
(London and Edinburgh, 1962), p. 120, 1. 540-p. 125, 1. 707. (I am grateful to Dr Lesley 
Johnson for pointing out this example to me.) Pearsall (pp. 55-56) notes, however, that 
the present text is closely associated with other courtly poems where lovers offer 
complaints or make petitions. Consequently we need to exercise some caution before 
accepting these lines as a reflection of 'reality'; see also my comments in note 32 above. 

122 See K. B. McFarlane, The Nobility of Later Medieval England: The Ford Lectures 
for 1953 and related Studies (Oxford, 1973), p. 240 and note 1. 

123 If it causes readers to pause before wholeheartedly accepting such rash statements 
as that put forward in George R. Reiser, 'More Light on the Life and Milieu of Robert 
Thornton', Studies in Bibliography , 36 (1983), 111-19, when he says, without any 
convincing reason, 'Several texts in the Thornton MS at Lincoln seem to have been 
adapted, perhaps by female scribes, to suit an audience of women, presumably at a religious 
house' (p. 116), it will have done some good. 

124 This article is a much revised and greatly expanded version of a paper first delivered 
at a conference entitled 'Medieval Women: Work, Spirituality, Literacy & Patronage' held at 
the University of York on 10-12 September 1990. 1 am grateful to the organizers of that 
conference for granting me the opportunity of delivering a paper. I am also most grateful 
to the following scholars whom I consulted in the course of preparing this article to see if 
they had any evidence of female scribal ability/activity in late medieval England not 
known to me: Dr M. Brown, Dr M. Clanchy, Dr A. I. Doyle, Dr M. B. Parkes, Dr P. R. 
Robinson and Dr L. Wright; none of these scholars had any such examples to provide. I am 
also very grateful to Dr Oliver Pickering for reading this article and for his helpful 
observations. My thanks are also due to the curators at the Bodleian Library, the British 
Library, Lambeth Palace Library, the Public Record Office, and New York Public Library for 
allowing me to examine manuscripts, letters and early printed books in their care, and to 
the Department of English and the School of Arts at the University of Hull for the financial 
assistance that allowed me to visit the New York Public Library. 
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'Scharp' confessors frame The Book of Margery Kempe. In Book 1, chapter 1, 
Kempe's confessor intervenes with 'scharp repreuyng' before she has completed her 
confession and thereby sends 'pis creatur . . . ovvt of hir mende'. 1 When she returns 
home at the end of the book, after journeying to Danzig without her confessor's 
permission, she is again the recipient of 'ful scharp wordys' (247/24). The Book of 
Margery Kempe offers notoriously uncertain evidence for the dating of its contents, 
and is explicit about its non-chronological structure (5/12-16), but it suggests a gap of 
about forty years between these two confessions. Book I, chapter 1 states that Kempe 
was about twenty when she married and that the childbirth which was the occasion for 
the confession of chapter 1 followed soon after; Book II, chapter 5 describes her as 
about sixty years old during her stay in Danzig (234/18-19). 

Margery Kempe was, at both these points, a member of the parish of Lynn. 
The parish church of St Margaret's had responsibility over the two parochial chapels 
of St Nicholas and St James, and was in addition the church for Lynn Priory, built on 
its south side. 2 It was thus in the slightly unusual position of having the Prior of 
Lynn as its 'person & curat' (59/2-3), though the Prior provided one or more priests to 
perform the routine parish duties. Allen notes that the Priory rolls for Kempe's period 
record payments to three priests, and that the Trinity Guild maintained a further six 
chaplains in St Margaret's (329: 169/11). 

At least two priests attached to St Margaret's heard confessions from Margery 
Kempe. Master Robert Spryngolde, 'hir confessowr, parisch preste of Seynt 
Margaretys Cherche' (163/13-14) is referred to more than once as her confessor, or 
'principal' confessor (169/12). The parish priest would certainly be expected to be the 
normal confessor for any lay parishioner, and there is no doubt that Robert Spryngolde 
performed this function throughout most of the latter part of Kempe's life. Yet it is 
clear that there are occasions when, for whatever reason, he does not hear her 
confession. She notes in Book II, chapter 69, for example, that 
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owr Lorde sent be prouysyon of £>e Priowr of Lynne a preste to 
ben kepar of a chapel of owr Lady, clepyd the Iesyn, wyth-inne f>e 
Cherch of Seynt Margarete, whech preyst many tymes herd hir 
confessyon in {>e absens of hyr principal confessowr (169/8-12). 

Furthermore, as Allen points out, a busy parish priest would hardly have had 
time to listen to all her confessions when, following her first mystical experience, she 
began to confess 'sum-tyme twyes or thryes on j)e day' (12/23-24). We may assume, 
then, that even before she chose the Dominican anchorite as her confessor (see below), 
the parish priest of St Margaret's was not her only confessor. 

Who then was the unnamed confessor who reproves her so sharply in the first 
chapter of the book? He is described in the text as 'hir gostly fadyr' (7/12-13), 
suggesting that he is her usual confessor. The most obvious candidate is the parish 
priest. We cannot be certain of the precise date of Kempe's confession, though it 
seems likely that it should be dated soon after 1393. William Sawtry, the first Lollard 
martyr, was parish priest of St Margaret's at the time of his first condemnation for 
heresy (1399); 3 but he may not have held office in 1393. 

A further possibility is that Kempe's confessor at this time was already Robert 
Spryngolde, the same confessor who hears the last confession recorded in the book. 
Though the forty-year gap between the two confessions must cast some doubt on 
identifying these two confessors as the same man, the gap is not an impossible one. 
Twenty-four was the minimum age for admission to the priesthood; 4 if Robert 
Spryngolde was newly ordained at the time of Kempe's confession he could have been 
a mere three years or so older than her. His sharpness towards her, and in particular 
his apparently inept intervention before she has completed her confession, could be 
read as signs of his relative inexperience. Confessional manuals advised confessors 
against any behaviour that might inhibit a full confession and warned of the need to 
find a balance between discipline and consolation. 5 

Clearly his sharpness on this occasion establishes a model against which all 
Kempe's subsequent confessors are defined. The prominence of this incomplete 
confession in her sense of the shape of her own life, as she looks back over it, is 
indicated by her placing of it as the point of origin for her gradual conversion to a 
holy life. 6 And as the point of origin it also assumes an authoritativeness against 
which all future penitence and absolution must be measured. Sharpness, or its 
absence, becomes the determining feature visible to Kempe in her confessors. 

Fairly early on in the narrative, at a date again uncertain, Kempe makes a 
choice to adopt an unnamed Dominican anchorite as her confessor, in place of her 
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parish priest. Laypeople needed permission to make regular confession to anyone 
other than their parish priest, and Kempe received such permission from Archbishop 
Arundel on a visit which Meech dates to the summer or autumn of 1413. On the 
other hand, she last sees the anchorite alive before departing for the Holy Land, which 
Meech also dates to 1413, tentatively to the autumn of that year. The proximity of 
these two events makes it unlikely that Kempe only began to make her confession to 
the anchorite at the point of receiving Arundel's permission. In any case Arundel also 
gave her permission on this visit to confess every Sunday (at a time when the laity 
rarely confessed more than once a year and even those in religious orders confessed 
relatively infrequently by modem standards) (36/21-23; 274-5: 35/28-29); yet the 
narrative describes Kempe as confessing two or three times daily immediately after her 
first vision (p. 132 above), many years before Arundel issues this permission. The 
citation of Arundel's permission here may be explained by the textual need to 
authorise Kempe's behaviour and underline its orthodoxy rather than by the actual 
order of events. 7 

More important to Kempe's claim to special status as a mystic is the 
authorisation that comes from God himself, who directs her to go to the anchorite and 
'schew hym my preuyteys & my cownselys vvhech I schewe to pe, and werk aftyr hys 
cownsel, for my spyrit xal speke in hym to pe' (17/32-34). Though this does not 
precisely specify that the anchorite is to take on the role of confessor, it strongly 
suggests it, particularly in the context of other holy women's texts, which frequently 
present them as divinely directed to a particular confessor. Allen, citing the Fasciculi 
Zizaniorum, notes that the anchorite's authority as a friar and a Doctor of Divinity was 
probably sufficient grounds to license him as Kempe's principal confessor (279: 
43/35). 

Certainly the closeness of the relationship between them suggests longer 
acquaintance than a few months. Kempe refers to him after his death as: 

pe most special and synguler comforte pat euyr I had in erde, for 
he euyr louyd me for thy lofe & wold neuyr forsakyn me for nowt 
pat any man cowd do er seye. (168/32-35) 

Significantly, the appeal of this confessor for Kempe seems to lie precisely in 
his absence of sharpness. She complains to him that the priest who has been hearing 
her confession during the absence of the anchorite 'is rygth scharp vn-to me' (44/20) 
and does not believe in her 'felyngys' (her regular term for the spiritual feelings she 
believes to be divinely inspired in her). The anchorite's response asserts his own 
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rejection of such sharpness ('I wold not for al |)is world ben so scharp to 30W as he is' 
(44/29-30)), but at the same time acknowledges the necessity for sharpness as well as 
love in the confessor (as outlined in confessional manuals, see note 5 above) and 
suggests that God has appointed two confessors to fulfil separately the two functions 
of discipline and consolation: 

'God for 30 vvr meryte hath ordeynd hym to be 30 wr scorge & 
faryth wyth 30W as a smyth wyth a fyle makyth pe yron to be 
bryte & cler to j^e sygth whech be-fom aperyd rusty, dyrke, [&] 
euyl colowryd. Re mor scharp pat he is to 30W, [Re mor] clerly 
schinyth 30 wr sowle in joe sygth of God, & God hath ordeyned me 
to be 30vvr norych & 30vvr comfort. Beth Re lowe & meke & 
thanke God boRe of on & of oRer.’ (44/30-45/1) 

Allen rightly notes that this substitute confessor would be likely to be the 
parish priest (280: 43/35), and elsewhere unequivocally identifies him with Robert 
Spryngolde (329: 169/11), who certainly became Kempe's principal confessor after the 
death of the anchorite. Already by this point, it would seem, sharpness is the 
identifying quality of Robert Spryngolde. Given the focal importance of the post¬ 
partum confession of chapter 1, it may be that Kempe finds what she is looking for in 
Spryngolde, that she sees in him precisely the emphasis on discipline which was so 
formative an influence on her religious life and so notably absent in her beloved 
anchorite. On the other hand, it is equally possible that she singles out this sharpness 
because she is talking about the same man. If Robert Spryngolde was the first 
confessor, responsible both for her immediate distress and her subsequent conversion, 
his continuing presence as parish priest would explain both Kempe's need to turn 
away from him to the Dominican anchorite and her deeper need to come back to him 
for a discipline now indispensable to her conception of the good confession. 

Other passages highlight the sharpness of Robert Spryngolde. He is certainly 
the confessor who speaks sharp words to her on her return from Danzig at the end of 
the book. He is also the confessor Kempe prays God to reward for half of her tears 
and good works, and on this occasion God tells Kempe: 

Ru xalt blissyn me wyth-owtyn ende fiat euyr I 3 af pe so trewe a 
gostly fadyr, for, Row he hath be scharp to fie sum-tyme, it hath 
ben gretly to thy profyte, for Ru woldist eilys an had to gret 
affeccyon to hys person. (216/33-217/3) 
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Sharpness, given Kempe's traumatic experience in the first confession the book 
records, clearly remains something Kempe has to come to terms with, and a quality 
which comes to stimulate her greatest devotion. Though she describes the anchorite 
as her greatest comfort, it is the sharp confessor whom she chooses above husband or 
father to have with her in heaven (216-17, cited above; and 20-21). 

It may be then that sharpness is the quality which should enable us to recognise 
this confessor when we come across him unnamed. The Book of Margery Kempe 
shares a widespread contemporary unconcern about fixing names, and it is part of the 
characteristic openness of medieval writing that it often omits to name the authors of 
texts and frequently refers to texts themselves in a number of different ways, rather 
than seeking to use a consistent name. The Dominican anchorite is never named, but 
is identified by one or both of these two terms ('Dominican' and/or 'anchorite'), and 
Alan of Lynn, though sometimes named, is often referred to just as a White Friar 
(Carmelite) or Doctor of Divinity, either in the expectation that this is sufficient 
identification or due to a lack of concern about clarifying identity. 

'Sharp confessor' may be one more way of designating the man elsewhere 
referred to variously as Master Robert Spryngolde, Master Robert, Master R., 
(unnamed) bachelor of canon law, ghostly father, principal confessor or simply 
confessor. His sharpness is, after all, clearly more significant to the shape of the 
narrative than his name. While the forty-year spread of the narrative invites doubt 
about whether he is all the sharp confessors, including the first and most traumatic, it 
is not at all improbable that he represents all the sharp confessors after the first, and 
that he is singled out for his sharpness precisely because that is the quality which both 
links him to the model of the earlier confessor and renders him indispensable to the 
spiritual needs of the woman whose transformation is initiated by such a confessor. 

A further question follows from the possible continuity of a single sharp 
confessor: was he also the second scribe, responsible for writing down the book in its 
present form? Certainly a comparison with texts of the lives and revelations of 
continental holy women indicates that it was the norm for the confessor or confessors 
to take on the role of scribe. Nor is it unusual for the scribe to remain unnamed 
within such texts. The scribes of Blessed Dorothea of Montau and Blessed Angela of 
Foligno, two married women whose lives offer close parallels with Kempe's, are 
nowhere named within the texts they transcribe. Given the haphazard way in which 
names are either used or dispensed with in The Book of Margery Kempe, it should 
come as no surprise that it omits to name its scribes. 

The first scribe, commonly identified with Margery Kempe's son, because of 
the close correlation of their circumstances, is nowhere named or identified as her son 
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by the text. Several points of information are given about the second scribe: he is a 
priest; Kempe has great affection for him; he has occasionally read letters to her from 
her son in Germany; he loses faith in her temporarily when others speak ill of her; and 
he is unwilling to write the book, but is persuaded to do so by a combination of his 
own bad conscience and the apparently miraculous intervention that allows him to 
make sense of the book on a second attempt and restores his deteriorating eyesight. 

How does this profile sort with what we know of Robert Spryngolde? First, 
and most importantly, we know that Spryngolde was still alive at the time the book 
was written. A document dated April 1436 testifies to his continued existence at that 
date, while another document records his presence at an investigation held in St 
Margaret’s Church, Lynn in November 1436. 8 The scribe states that he began to write 
the second version in July 1436. 

Spryngolde, like the scribe, is a priest for whom Kempe feels great affection, 
as her wish to have him with her in heaven indicates. He is certainly her parish priest 
and confessor for at least part, and probably all, of the time during which her son lives 
in Germany and, given his literacy and relationship to Kempe, a likely person for her 
to ask to read her son's letters aloud to her. His faith in her occasionally falters, and 
just as the scribe scarcely dares to speak with Kempe when there is evil talk about her 
weeping (4/21-23), so Spryngolde scarcely dares speak with her when the Grey Friar 
(probably William Melton) preaches against her (168/38). He is, however, capable of 
demonstrating great faith in her, as when he asks her advice about whether to take the 
sacred host towards the fire or not when their parish church of St Margaret's is on fire 
and proclaims his belief that her prayers are responsible for saving the church (163/10- 
13; 164/2-9). 

There is nothing inherently unlikely in this combination of scepticism and 
support. It was no more than the duty of any cleric in the role of spiritual director to 
one claiming visionary experience to test the truthfulness of such claims, especially 
given the consternation within the contemporary church over the 'discernment of 
spirits' (discretio spirituum) in the specific case of female visionaries. 9 Robert 
Spryngolde is probably one of the two priests who are stated as having 'gret trost in 
hir maner of crying & wepyng', but also as 'sumtyme in gret dowte whedyr it wer 
deceyuabyl er not' (200/1-3). These two priests test her by taking her to a remote 
church to see whether she cries even without an audience. The incident cannot be 
dated, but, if Spryngolde was her confessor at the time, the responsibility laid on him 
by the role would be sufficient reason to provoke him to test her. 10 

The scribe, as one testifying to the woman's holiness by virtue of writing the 
book of her life or visions, would be similarly responsible to the clerical 
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establishment: hence the normal coincidence of the two roles. Kempe's scribe 
explicitly records his testing of her, as if to assure a potentially critical readership of 
his scrupulousness in this matter of discernment: 

The prest vvhech wrot pis boke for to preuyn pis creaturys 
felyngys many tymes & dyuers tymes he askyd hir qwestyons & 
demavvndys of thyngys pat wer for to komyn . . . (55/6-9) 

He, like Spryngolde, is described as both doubting and trusting her, sometimes 
proving 'hir felyngys ... for very trevvth', sometimes withholding 'credens' (55/19- 
21 ). 

In this respect, he is presented quite differently from the Dominican anchorite, 
who never displays doubts and is said to have willingly taken it 'on charge of hys 
sowle pat hir felyngys wer good & sekyr & pat per was no disseyt in hem' (44/2-3). 
If the anchorite had remained alive to write The Book of Margery Kempe we can be 
sure that it would have been a very different book, and may speculate that Kempe's 
spirituality might have been taken a good deal more seriously by her contemporaries. 
As it is, the book is the product of a more sceptical scribe, whose scanty profile 
accords with the little we know of her sharp confessor, Master Robert Spryngolde. 
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NOTES 

' The Book of Margery Kempe , ed. Sanford Brown Meech and Hope Emily Allen, 
EETS os 212 (London, 1940), 7/20-21. Further references to this edition are given in 
brackets following quotations. References to the text cite page and line; references to 
Allen's notes cite page number first, followed by page/line reference to the text. 

2 Fuller description of the parish organisation of Lynn can be found in Dorothy M. 
Owen, The Making of King's Lynn: A Documentary Survey (London, 1984), pp. 27-31, 
from which this information is taken. 

3 The Actes and Monuments of John Foxe, 8 vols., (New York, 1965), III.225. Cf. 
Owen, p. 30 and K. B. McFarlane, John Wycliffe and the Beginnings of English 
Nonconformity (London, 1952), pp. 150-52. 

4 See R N. Swanson, Church and Society in Late Medieval England (Oxford, 1989), 
p. 42. 

5 See Thomas N. Tentler, Sin and Confession on the Eve of the Reformation 
(Princeton, N.J., 1977). 

6 As Nancy Partner rightly comments, 'the choice of what to tell first is always 
fraught with narrative significance, always overdetermined' ('Reading the Book of Margery 
Kempe', Exemplaria 3 (1991), pp. 43-44). 

7 I have written at more length on the question of the need to foreground orthodoxy 
in the text; in The Making of Desire in The Book of Margery Kempe', Leeds Studies in 
English 26 (1995), 113-44. 

8 See Meech and Allen, Appendix Ill.iv. 

9 Alfonso of Jaen’s Epistola Solitarii (finished 1375-6) and Gerson's De Probatione 
Spirituum (written 1415) take up the question both in general terms and in the context of 
the canonisation of St Bridget. The burning of Joan of Arc in 1431 also focused attention 
on the dangers for women whose visions were not deemed 'true'. 1 discuss the issue more 
fully in a forthcoming article on 'Holy Women and their Confessors or Confessors and their 
Holy Women? Margery Kempe and Continental Tradition', in Prophets Abroad, ed. 
Rosalynn Voaden (Boydell and Brewer). 

10 Tweyn good clerkys £>e whech longe & many 3 erys had knowyn hir conuersacyon 
and al hir perfeccyon' (167/32-34) are similarly paired a few chapters earlier, and identified 
as 'a White Frer, a doctowr of diuinite' and 'a bacheler of lawe canon' (168/2-3), almost 
certainly Alan of Lynn and Robert Spryngolde. 
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The works of 'the fourteenth-century English mystics' have too often been regarded as 
closed books. Despite the critical attention which they have attracted over the past 
few decades, very little work has yet been done on the reception, anthologisation and 
adaptation of these texts in the fifteenth and subsequent centuries, although the 
evidence available is plentiful. Even for the best known and most written about of the 
'mystics', Hope Emily Allen's Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle - in this as still in 
many other respects - remains to be superseded by a comprehensive modern study. 2 
*In her chapter listing quotations from and references to Rolle in medieval treatises 
and compilations, Allen gives details of three 'compilations' and twenty-eight 
'manuscripts', many of them including substantial excerpts from his works. It is a 
rather unproductive distinction, since many of her 'manuscripts' - a term suggesting 
unique and perhaps rather disparate miscellanies - are in fact different copies of the 
same work, and a number of these deserve to stand among the best examples of 
medieval compilation technique. Even if, as a consequence, the true number of 
distinct compilations incorporating Rolle material has been overestimated, it remains 
a matter for some surprise that only two of the three compilations, and barely half a 
dozen of the twenty-eight manuscripts, have received more than scanty further 
attention. 3 

The two compilations which form the subject of the present article were both 
listed by Allen. One is the Latin compilation (so designated). Speculum Spiritualium, 
the other the English compilation (the two extant copies of which appear together in 
Allen's 'manuscripts' section), Disce Mori. 4 Allen did not, however, notice that the 
two compilations are related. Disce Mori may in fact now be shown to be dependent 
on the Latin text for approximately one quarter of its content, including most of its 
frequently cited instruction in the contemplative life. 5 In particular, almost all of the 
English compilation's borrowings from the writings of Rolle have come by way of the 
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Speculum. Any investigation into the relationship of the two compilations must, 
however, be predicated on a sound knowledge of their respective texts - and this has 
hitherto been unavailable. This article takes as its focus a short chapter of excerpts 
from Rolle which the two compilations have in common, but seeks also to begin to 
remedy the scholarly neglect of two important witnesses to the fifteenth-century 
appeal of the fourteenth-century mystics. 

Speculum Spiritualium, no doubt because it is a Latin compilation, has been 
the worse served by previous studies. 6 Yet it was evidently popular: written between 
1400 and 1430, almost certainly by a Carthusian, it survives in twelve manuscripts 
containing substantial portions of the text; seven more contain short excerpts; four 
further manuscripts are listed in the Syon brothers' catalogue, and a quotation in the 
Syon Myroure ofoure Ladye reinforces the impression of the work's popularity at the 
Bridgettine house. 7 The compilation's influence extends further to its use as a 
principal source for the Latin compilation Donatus Deuocionis , as well as to the 
borrowings in Disce Mori already mentioned. s The work was also printed at Paris by 
Wolfgang Hopyl in two impressions of 1510, for sale in London and Paris, at the 
expense of a London merchant, William Bretton. The seven other texts published by 
Bretton in the period 1505-10 confirm the popularity of the Speculum: it was 
evidently expected to sell alongside such commercial certainties as Horae, 
Lyndvvood's Provincial, psalters, graduals and the Pupilla Oculi, 9 

Horstman described the Speculum as expounding a 'complete theory of 
contemplation'; 10 in reality, it offers less a unified theory than a compendium of 
definitions and quotations drawn, 'with great labour and much study', from authorities 
both ancient and modern, on an exhaustive array of subjects, including not only the 
life of contemplation, but also the doctrinal knowledge and ascetic observance 
prerequisite for entry into that life. The compiler offers the work to those who, like 
himself, live an austere life, having time for contemplation - the religious - but also 
to those who, for lack of money, cannot have enough books: they will find in this one 
volume almost everything which might be necessary to them. This apparent 
concession to a less restricted readership is then made explicit: although the book is 
written principally for contemplatives, those dedicated to the active life will also find 
much that is of use to them . 11 

For the reader pursuing the active life, the compiler suggests the first three of 
the compilation's seven parts, and the seventh. Parts One to Three deal respectively 
with sins, principally the seven deadly sins, and the remedies against them; 
temptations and tribulations, in particular those attendant upon any attempt to achieve 
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perfection; and the sacrament of penance, and the virtues which follow from it. Part 
Four caters specifically for religious, with discussions of novitiate, monastic vows, 
and daily routine. In Part Five, the virtues of Part Three are supplemented by those 
que obseruanda sint ad puritatem cordis obtinendam, and which prepare the soul for 
contemplation. Contemplative experience itself is the subject of Part Six. Thus far, 
the compilation has followed the widely found pattern of an incremental progression 
from sin through purgation and ascesis to virtue and perfection manifested in 
contemplative experience. 12 Part Seven offers another model of medieval compilation 
technique in covering much of the same material as the first six parts, this time in the 
form of an encyclopedic collection of exempla and quotations from auctores, ranged 
alphabetically from Abstinentia to De visitacione carnalium amicorum, before the 
compilation concludes with a selection of Sujfragia. 

The Speculum is impressively wide-ranging and up to date in its selection of 
auctores , and varied in its treatment of them. The technique of some of its chapters is 
self-evident: thus one finds a barrage of quotations deploring each of the deadly sins 
under the heading De Dictis sanctorum ad detestationem superbie (and so on). 
Elsewhere, an extended argument from the same source is allowed to develop over 
several chapters. Most frequently, however, a brief, apparently original introduction 
prepares the ground for two or three substantial excerpts (in a modern analogy, of 
paragraph length) from auctores. Over fifty different writers are named, and 
quotations from others regularly go unacknowledged. Not surprisingly, the compiler 
is most indebted to the great doctors - Augustine, Gregory and Bernard; but also cited 
are the continental contemplatives - Bridget, Suso, Elizabeth of Schonau and 
Mechtild of Hackeborn - and the English contemplative authors Edmund of 
Abingdon, Walter Hilton and Richard Rolle. Edmund is represented by two extracts 
from the Speculum Ecclesie. concerning true poverty and the passion; Hilton by 
quotations from the Latin epistles De Imagine Peccati and the Epistola de Utilitate et 
Prerogativis Religionis, as well as numerous excerpts from Thomas Fishlake’s 
translation of both books of the Scale of Perfection, including much of his most 
characteristic teaching on contemplation. 13 

The extracts from Rolle, too, have much that is characteristic of him. Excerpts 
from the popular Emendatio Vitae total roughly half of that work, and include 
descriptions of the 'three degrees of love' and of the heights of mystical experience; 
devotion to the Holy Name is represented by a long passage taken from the Oleum 
Ejfusum compilation. 14 One other quotation from Rolle is, however, exceptional, in 
being taken from an English work - the Form of Living - and, moreover, in being 
quoted (uniquely for the Speculum) in English. 15 The chapter, which concludes Part 
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Two of the Speculum, consists of three passages taken from the first, fifth and sixth 
chapters of the Form, following the sequence of the original closely, and with no 
intervening material added by the compiler. In introducing the chapter, the compiler 
declares that he has left it in English because Rolle's doctrine sounds better in his 
mother tongue, as he first propounded it, than if translated into the Latin language. 16 
This might lead one to expect one of Rolle's extravagant rhetorical showpieces; the 
extracts selected, however, constitute an unexceptionable exhortation to discretion 
and moderation in ascetic practices, notably fasting and abstinence. 

Speculum Spiritualium survives, as already mentioned, in a dozen manuscripts 
containing substantial portions of the text, and a number of others featuring extracts 
from the compilation. Since these have never been listed in full, and they vary 
considerably among themselves, it may be of use to provide a first list and 
classification of them here, together with some account of their relation to the printed 
edition by which the compilation has more usually been known. 17 

S Salisbury: Cathedral Library, MS 56, ff. 1 r -220 v . 15th c. Parts I-VII. Followed by 
the Visio Tungdali, excerpts from Suso's Horologium Sapientie and Rolle's Emendatio 
Vitae. This is the only extant manuscript which appears ever to have included all 
seven parts of the Speculum. As it survives, it is defective at the beginning, the first 
complete chapter being I.xxiiii. It lacks II.xv, as do all manuscripts apart from B and 
M, and I.xlii, which only B and the printed edition preserve. The chief departure 
from the printed text is, however, the arrangement of V and VI, whose chapters are 
reorganised into one continuously numbered sequence of fifty-three chapters, as 
follows: 


1-18 

V.i-xviii 

19-27 

Vl.i-ix 

28-29 

Vl.xxi-xxii 

30-32 

V.xix-xxi 

33-38 

VI.x-xv 

39-42 

V.xxii-xxv 

43-47 

Vl.xvi-xx 

48-53 

Vl.xxiii-xxviii 


It thus numbers only six parts, to the seven of the printed text. 18 
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It appears that the Speculum was regularly divided between two, or even three, 
volumes. Among the copies owned by the brothers of Syon Abbey, M60 was Primum 
volumen speculi spiritualium continens primas 4or partes, while M61 was its 
companion, continens 5am 6am & 7am partes.' 9 A number of extant manuscripts 
testify to a similar arrangement. 

Y York: Minster Library, MS XVI.1.9, ff. l r -227 v . Earlier 15th c. Parts I-IV. Ex- 
Mount Grace priory (Carthusian). Explicitly the first of a two volume set, its 
donation notice records Iste liber . . . vocatur Speculum spiritualium continens in se 
sex partes in toto. In isto vero volumine continentur quatuor partes de eodem libro 
.□□□ Et in altero volumine continentur due partes videlicet quinta & sexta (f. v $ 
The second volume may have included only V-VI, or, if its fifth part was the 
intercalated V/VI witnessed by S, it may have been a complete text . 20 

B Oxford: Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 450, ff. 17 r -204 v ( tabula , ff. 1 r -l 6 v ). 15th 
c. Parts I-IV. Most complete of extant manuscripts for those parts which it contains 
(including the rarely found I.xlii and II.xv). Closest to the printed edition. Prologue 
records librum in vii partes is qui compilauit diuisit (f. 17 ra ), indicating that the 
second volume followed (or was to follow) the arrangement of the printed text, rather 
than that of S. Prefaced by a tabula, referring only to I-IV . 21 

R London: British Library, MS Royal 7 B xiv, ff. IL 195 V first half of 15th c. Parts 
I-IV. Less unequivocally than B one of a two volume set: prologue has in vii partes, 
but in referring the reader dedicated to the active life to appropriate parts of the work, 
mentions only I-III . 22 

L Oxford: Bodleian Library, MS Lat. Th. e. 8 , ff. l r -290 v . 15th c. Parts V/VI. Ex- 
Priorv of Saint Mary Overy, Southwark (Austin canons). The second of a three- 
volume set. The intercalated version of V/VI, preceded (nonsensically) by a list of 
chapters following the alternative arrangement found in the printed text. Followed by 
the first of the narrationes of VII (concerning abstinence, and including cross- 
references to I-III), before breaking off with: queri residuum istarum narracionum in 
alio libro qui sic incipit Quia vero secundum bead Gregorium &c / liber videlicet 
narracionum predictus speculi spiritualium (p. 266). 2? 

Other manuscripts were never designed to have complete texts. In his 
prologue, the compiler explicitly sanctions such selective copying, suggesting that, if 
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a copyist - perhaps because of the prolixity of the work - does not wish to copy the 
whole of it, he might transcribe only those parts and chapters which seem appropriate 
to his (or his readers') circumstances. 24 Perhaps in response to this, volume M63 in 
the Syon catalogue contains, alongside other works of instruction, only Due prime 
partes speculi spiritualiumr 5 Extant manuscripts containing abridged texts testify to a 
variety of intended audiences and uses. 

T Dublin: Trinity College, MS 271, ff. 1 r -232 v . Mid-15th c. Parts I-IV, plus V/Vl, 
incomplete. Ex-Chester Abbey (Benedictine). Prologue speaks of division into only 
quinque partes (f. l r ). The fifth part, listed as de arte moriendi & interiori homine & 
de modo orandi & meditandi & aliis ad contemplacionem pertinentibus (ibid.), breaks 
off after the first twenty-eight chapters of the intercalated version of V/VI. All but 
aliis ad contemplacionem pertinentibus has been fulfilled by what survives; whether 
or not a full text of V/VI once followed is unclear. It is, however, evident that VII 
was not included. 26 

M Oxford: Merton College, MS 204, ff. 2 r -181 v . Written from 1446 to 1449 by John 
Gisburgh, Austin canon of Merton Priory. Parts II-VI, followed by a number of short 
devotional texts, some in English. Entitled Speculum Humane Vite, it was intended 
for the use of incipiencium, proficiencium, et perfectorum (f. 2 ra ). Contents as the 
printed text, except for the transposition of Vl.xii and xiii, and the omission of Il.xvi 
(the Rolle chapter), despite its listing - in anglico extraction & scriptum de tractatu 
Ricardi hampoll (f. 2 1 "* 3 ) - in the table of chapters. 27 

G Cambridge: St. John's College, MS G.13, ff. 91 v -221 r . Early 15th c. Parts I-II. II.v 
and vi transposed; II.xv and xvi omitted. Follows a treatise on the Decalogue. 
Followed by an alphabetical Kalender. Some evidence of slavish copying: the 
prologue refers to material in prima 2a 3a parte, and declares the work to be divided 
into vi partes (f. 91 r ) - but there is no suggestion that more than I-II was ever 
intended. Further, the omission of Il.xvi leaves the text with the following bizarre 
conclusion: 


Dicto iam de [v]ariis temptacionibus & earum remediis ac de 
tribulacione & vtilitate ipsius: subiungam quedam in lingua 
materna de dictis Ricardi hampoll ad discrecionem pertinencia 
prout superius dixi me facturum Et hoc ideo quia melius sonat 
eius doctrina in lingua materna prout ipse earn primo protulit: 
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quam si earn in linguam latinam transferam. Amen (f. 221 r t>)-» 

D Cambridge: University Library, MS Dd.iv.54, ff. 64 r -155 r . 15th c. Part II, followed 
by a version of Part I. Also includes texts of Rolle’s Emendatio Vitae and Expositio 
Super Novem Lectiones Mortuorum. II, entitled quidam tractatus de variis 
temptacionibus, features transposed v and vi (as G); omission of vii and xv (but not 
xvi), and a variant opening to xi. Il.xvi is followed by Et sic finit tractatus iste, then 
hie incipit tractatus de temptacionibus multimodis & variis necnon & remediis contra 
temptationes adhibendis (f. 100 v ). This tractatus consists of eighteen chapters 
corresponding to the Speculum's treatment of the seven deadly sins, but with 
substantial alteration and omission. 29 

Ma Oxford: Magdalen College, MS 141, ff. 56 r -66 v . Part II, under the title Breuis 
compilacio de diuersis temptacionibus & earum remediis. Begun in 1433; owned, 
and the latter part (not including the Speculum) copied, by John Dygon, occupant of 
the Sheen reclusory from 1435. Other contents include Fishlake's translation of Scale 
I, and the first book of Donatus Deuocionis - itself largely derived from the 
Speculum. As in G and D, II.v and vi are transposed; Ma shares also with D the 
omission of vii and xv, and the variant opening to xi; xvi is, however, omitted. The 
copyist, noticing the omission of vii from his exemplar, has changed the number of 
his seventh chapter to eight, and noted in the margin hie deficit capitulum . . . 
capitulum vii (f. 60 v ). 30 

H London: British Library, MS Harley 237, ff. 151 r -99 v . 15th c. Ex-Mount Grace. 
Part II, supplementing a copy of the three-book version of the Cibus Anime , a 
compilation arguably lacking the comprehensive treatment of temptations and 
tribulations that II provides. Ascribed in the ownership inscription (presumably on 
the strength of the final chapter, with its concluding hucusque Ric. hampol) to Rolle. 
None of the features peculiar to G and/or DMa; xiii omitted. II.vii omitted from the 
preceding table of chapters, but the text of the chapter is in fact included, following on 
without chapter-division from vi. The table of chapters also indicates the omission of 
xv and the inclusion of xvi. This cannot, however, be verified since the text now ends 
imperfectly in xiiii. 31 

Oxford: Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 549, ff. l r -23 v . Earlier 15th c. Part V/VI, 
incomplete. A composite manuscript, bound together in the fifteenth century. The 
latter part, mostly material connected with the Carthusian order, is in the hand of 
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Stephen Dodesham, of Witham and later Sheen. It probably dates from his time at the 
latter house (after 1469); and, since the binding is contemporary, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the earlier part of the manuscript, containing the Speculum extracts, 
also belonged to Sheen. Contains only V.i-xi plus xii (imperfect). A preceding table 
of chapters, however, lists thirty-two chapters, corresponding with the first thirty-two 
of the fifty-three chapters of the intercalated version of V/VI. This evidence for an 
abbreviated V/VI could be of relevance to the surviving text in T, whose twenty-eight 
chapters plus the heading for a twenty-ninth might thus represent, not barely half of 
the full V/VI, but a near-complete copy of the version of the text attested by B 2 . 3 - 

The Syon brothers possessed, in the first volume of a two-volume copy of the 
Speculum, a Tabula vocalis super integrum opus ? 3 Other manuscripts - B and G - as 
well as the printed edition, contain tabulae or kalenders, in addition to the detailed 
lists of chapters found in nearly all manuscripts. In addition. Part VII of the 
compilation itself functions much like a tabula, in that its alphabetical collection of 
narrationes includes also cross-references to the rest of the work. Speculum 
Spiritualium was thus well equipped for use as a florilegium, both in the compilation 
of other treatises, such as Disce Mori and Donatus Deuocionis, and for briefer 
quotations in commonplace books and manuscript miscellanies. No doubt the 
instances recorded below represent only a small proportion of the extant (and a still 
smaller proportion of the one-time) total. 

T 2 Dublin: Trinity College, MS 277, p. 549. Mid-15th c. Probably from York. Two 
exempla from VII. A note following the extracts acknowledges their source, and 
identifies it as a six-part text of the Speculum: Iste due narraciones predicte habentur 
in libro uocato speculum spiritualium parte sexta titulo prelatis in littera P ' A 

T 3 Dublin: Trinity College, MS 432, section F of a composite manuscript, ff. 143 v - 
144 r . 15th c. A quotation ascribed to Bonauentura . . . in sexta parte libri 
spiritualium is part of VI.xxv (and is actually taken from chapter xii of Rolle's 
Emendatio Vitae ). 35 

Do Bath: Downside Abbey, MS 26542, ff. 168 v -72 r . Later 15th c. Presented to 
Betryce Chaumbre on the occasion of her reception into the Dominican priory of 
Dartford, and to be retained there in perpetuity for the use of the nuns. Includes 
V.xxi, a commendation of meditation on the passion drawing on Suso and Mechtild of 
Hackebom. 36 
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F Cambridge: University Library, MS Ff.vi.33, ff. 26 v -31 v . Written by William 
Darker of Sheen (fl. c. 1500) for the nuns of Syon. Features the sole surviving copy of 
the sisters' Additions to the Bridgettine Rule. Includes Ill.xxvii (commentary on the 
Pater Noster), in a unique translation into English. 37 

Three further manuscripts attest the separate circulation of Il.xiiii, an account 
of the temptations faced by the elect based on the third of Peter of Blois's twelve 
'profits of tribulation'. 38 In this case, however, it is less clear whether the text is to be 
considered an excerpt from the Speculum, or one of its sources. 

Jo Oxford: St. John's College, MS 77, ff. 13 v -16 v . 15th c. Given by John Dygon of 
the Sheen reclusory (owner also of Ma) to Exeter College, Oxford. 37 

K Cambridge: University Library, MS Kk.vi.41, ff. 113 v -124 v . 15th c. Text closely 
related to Jo, with which it regularly agrees against the printed edition. 40 

E Cambridge: St. John's College, MS E.22. Written at Hinton charterhouse by John 
Clerk (d. 1472). Chapter 13 of an 18-chapter compilation entitled Veni mecum in 
adiutorium. Its text omits the usual final sentence, and proceeds to a lengthy addition 
on the need to fear the occasion of sin, and its consequences. Regularly agrees with 
Jo and K against the printed edition, but not with the same degree of agreement as 
between Jo and K. Also includes, as chapter 16, a version of Ill.xxii (an extract from 
the Stimulus Amoris), here ascribed to Bartholomeus in libro qui vocatur Florarium 
de vita perfectef' 

Ten manuscripts thus contain Part Two of Speculum Spiritualium in 
substantially complete form, making it the most frequently attested part of the 
compilation. Of these ten manuscripts, six, BDRSTY, include Il.xvi, the English 
chapter from Rolle's Form of Living: it has been lost from one, H. and omitted from 
three others, GMMa. An analysis of the variants for this chapter might be expected 
to provide further evidence for the grouping of the extant manuscripts of the 
compilation. In the event, the readings of most manuscripts emerge as idiosyncratic. 
Against this, two pairings stand out clearly. Twelve readings found in R and S are 
unique to these two manuscripts. 42 Independent readings in each, however, suggest 
neither is copied from the other; moreover, while S has a six-part text, featuring 
intercalated Parts V-VI, R seems to have followed the seven-part arrangement of the 
printed edition. More revealing are the four cases of agreement of B with the text of 
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the printed edition (hereafter, and in the transcription below, n) against all other 
manuscripts, twice in clear error, and the two instances of alterations to B 
incorporated into n, but no other manuscript. 43 This would suggest that the printed 
text was set up from B or a manuscript of its type. That B itself was not the 
compositor's copy is suggested by the spelling wip or wiy for 'with' in k against the 
whit of B; although such variation would normally be explained by a compositor's (or 
a scribe's) alteration to his own idiolect, the fact that the compositor of n was so 
clearly unfamiliar with the English language in this instance makes his evidence all 
the more reliable. 44 The printed text was, then, set up from a manuscript related to B. 
That this manuscript was a descendent rather than an antecedent of B is suggested by 
the reading Ther pe while for Therfor pe while, which B shares with k, where the 
omission of for coincides with, and may reasonably be explained by, the break in B 
between one column of the page and the next. 45 

The relationship between B and the printed edition may be demonstrated from 
other evidence. Part Two is the most volatile part of the Speculum in terms of 
inclusion and omission of chapters: only B among the extant manuscripts has all the 
sixteen found in the printed text. (Similarly, only B and the printed text preserve 
I.xlii.) Moreover, while all manuscripts except G omit Il.vii from their tables of 
chapters to Part Two, only B and the 1510 printing also fail to list Il.xiiii. Perhaps the 
most striking evidence for the dependence of the printed edition on a manuscript 
related to B is, however, afforded by a comparison of the tabulae which preface the 
text in each, and the apparatus which accompany them. In B, the Tabula, in a 
different hand from the main text had, has been added on two quires bound into the 
front of the manuscript. 46 It lists alphabetically a range of key topics which are treated 
in the compilation, from Abusio to Zelator, referring the reader to the appropriate part 
and chapter of the compilation. Subdivision of chapters is indicated in the Tabula by 
a letter of the alphabet, which corresponds with marginal letters located at convenient 
intervals throughout the text, and recommencing at 'A' with the start of each new 
chapter. Since references are to the first four parts of the compilation only, it may be 
inferred that this is not the Tabula vocalis super integrum opus mentioned in the Syon 
catalogue. Nevertheless, it is this Tabula which is adopted for the printed edition, in 
spite of the fact that the latter includes all seven parts of the compilation. The only 
difference between the printed Tabula and that in B is the omission from the former 
of the references to marginal letters. These are still in evidence in the text, at the 
same points in the argument, but their recommencement at 'A' with the first division 
of each recto, rather than of each chapter, has rendered them useless as a means of 
access to the text. 47 
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A Tabula of this kind would, as noted above, have greatly facilitated the 
production of such derivatives of the Speculum as Donatus Deuocionis and Disce 
Mori. The latter is a lengthy English compilation, whose composition is to be dated 
between 1453 and 1464, extant in two manuscripts - Oxford: Jesus College, MS 39, 
and Bodleian Library, MS Laud misc. 99 - the first belonging to (but not necessarily 
originating from) Syon Abbey. Approximately the first four-fifths of the work follow 
the usual syllabus of catechetic instruction characteristic of the manual of religious 
instruction, and are derived in chief from the French Miroir du monde, with a section 
on temptations and tribulations taken from the English Chastising of God's Children. 
The text concludes with an 'Exhortacion' to the contemplative life, to which its female 
dedicatee has bound herself. This 'Exhortacion' is notable in particular for its regular 
use of the English contemplative authors, Rolle and Hilton (although both are found, 
albeit with less frequency, in the earlier parts of the compilation), and its assured 
handling of a wide-ranging discussion whose argument does not benefit from the 
extrinsic unity imparted by participation in the manual tradition. 48 

Many of the parts of the compilation for which a source had not hitherto been 
identified - the remedies against the seven deadly sins; sins of heart, mouth, deed, 
omission and against the Holy Spirit; blasphemy; penance, and much of the 
concluding 'Exhortacion' - are in fact derived from the Speculum. Almost all the 
work's borrowings from the 'English mystics' can be accounted for in this way. 49 The 
Speculum ’s chapter from Rolle is unique in that it is borrowed twice. Its first 
occurrence is as part of the discussion of fasting as an element of satisfaction for sin; 
it appears again in the 'litel fourme hou ye shal lyue' which opens the 'Exhortacion', in 
the context of other warnings against excessive asceticism. 50 The two versions of the 
chapter are strikingly different. The first is characterised by extensive paraphrase, 
while the second follows its original closely. Thus, corresponding to lines 32-34 in 
the transcription below, the second version of the chapter reads 

. .. and holde hem fro moche spekyng of men, and take paciently 
what God sent for the tyme and place, and yeue hem hooly and 
parfitly to {re loue and {re worship of oure Lorde, Ihesu Crist 

with 'place' for 'stede', and some freedom in the treatment of the definite article; while 
the earlier version expands to 

. . . and eschewe {re vayne speche of men for {reire fastyng, and 
with {rankyngges to God take such as God wol sende hem for {re 
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place & pe tyme, and entende rather to pe parfit desire and 
brennyng loue of oure Lorde. 31 

Similarly, where the later chapter follows the Speculum in 'I wolle {rat pou be 
euermore clymbyng vpward to Ihesu 1 , the same phrase in the first version becomes: 

I wolle perfore {rat {rou begynne faire and softe, and goo not 
bakward. For as {re gospel seith, 'He {rat setteth his hande tope 
plough and loketh bakward is not apt to {re kyngdome of God.' 

Take no suche perfeccion vpon {re as {ri discrecion wol telle {ree 
{rat [rou maist not parfourme. Be not singuler, but euere desire to 
clymbe vpward in loue to Ihesu .. , 52 

Since the second of these two versions of the Rolle chapter remains so close to its 
source, it might be expected to yield some clues as to the textual affiliations of the 
manuscript of the Speculum used by the compiler of Disce Mori. In the event, all the 
evidence is negative: its text shares none of the errors of Brt, nor the readings 
common to R andS. The text with which there is the least disagreement is Y - but a 
positive identification would be unwise, given the minor nature of most of the 
variants involved, and the fact that a number of manuscripts of the Speculum - 
including all those which were once at Syon - have been lost. What is apparent, 
however, is a markedly different approach to the source in the two versions of the 
chapter. 53 

Indeed, one is tempted on the strength of this contrast to speculate as to 
whether the 'Exhortacion' was a later addition to some pre-existing (and fairly 
conventional) manual of religious instruction, written for the specific purpose of 
converting it into a guide to the contemplative life. Its opening certainly has the air of 
a new departure, even separate composition - 

Suster, now ye haue herde pe comendacion of pis vertu chastite, 

{re whiche ye haue chosen to elope you yn, and avowed it to 
youre spouse Ihesu Crist, I wil write you in pende of pis booke, 
whiche treteth of vices and vertues, as ye haue red afore, a litel 
fourme hou ye shal lyue to pe plesance of youre seid spouse and, 
with his grace and helpe, so ende your lyf in his seruice pat ye 
may come to his blisse pat he bought you to - 
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and such an act of appropriation and adaptation would not be without precedent in the 
field of late medieval devotional texts. 54 

It is a measure of the density of Hope Emily Allen's great compendium on 
Rolle that much of the information it contains is only now being assimilated and 
supplemented by modern research. Too often it has been forgotten that the works of 
the 'fourteenth-century English mystics' did not attain the status of literary and 
historical monuments with the turn of the fifteenth century, but were fair game for the 
compilers and anthologisers who seem to have been that century's most active literary 
producers. The reception of these authors by their immediate literary descendants is 
not without significance. Certainly the chapter from Rolle discussed here impressed 
the compiler of Disce Mori enough for it to be included twice in his compilation; and 
it is instructive to see not only a doctrinal but also an aesthetic welcome being 
extended to the vernacular writers on contemplation in the Speculum compiler's 
decision to allow Rolle's work to stand in lingua materna prout ipse earn primo 
protulit. 55 
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APPENDIX: SPECULUM SPIRITUALIUM Il.xvi 
Transcribed from MS Bodley 450, ff. 205 r ^-206 r ^ 

The decision of the Speculum's compiler not to translate the extracts from 
Rolle's Form of Living into Latin appears to have posed considerable difficulties for 
the compositor of the printed edition, working in Wolfgang Hopyl's Paris workshop. 
He seems to have been mystified by Jd, which appears most often as y, but as a variety 
of other letters also;w, similarly, is generally rendered vv, but sometimes completely 
misread, as when how becomes hors. Word-division is often indeterminate, on 
occasion plainly wrong - as doine for do . / ne. Lack of familiarity with English is 
further demonstrated by such errors as wy out for wip out. jeldevo for j elde vp and 
nouede yonf for no nede perof. 5 6 The transcription of the chapter given below is, 
accordingly, taken not from the printed edition, but from the manuscript closest to it, 
Oxford: Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 450. 

Comparison of the text of the chapter with the text and variants given in the 
edition of the Form by S. J. Ogilvie-Thomson reveals a considerable amount of minor 
variation, four omissions of whole lines, and a number of more significant variants. 
Two of the omissions are unique; the other two are, in combination, unrevealing, 
since one is supported by the manuscript grouping headed by Cambridge: University 
Library, MS Dd.v.64 (base text for Allen's edition), the other by the group closest to 
Longleat, MS 29 (chosen by Ogilvie- Thomson). 57 In general, however, the Speculum 
chapter agrees with the former (Dd) group against the latter. In particular, a high 
level of agreement is found with the Dd sub-group PFLdHT 2 B 2 : among seventeen 
variants for which there is corroboration from the Dd group, all but two are supported 
by at least one member of PFLdHT 2 B 2 - and these exceptions are different instances 
of the same easily made substitution, falle for faille. 5 * In fourteen of these fifteen 
cases, the corroborating mansucripts include F, the Foyle MS. In addition, four 
additions made in the Speculum are elsewhere found only in F. 59 If, however, as 
seems certain, F is not to be dated before 1465, it clearly cannot have been used by 
the compiler of the Speculum , 60 A further variant would appear to confirm this. The 
northern form quathis in and oft shal pou be in quathis appears to have caused 
problems for a number of copyists: several translate to feyntnes or feyntise; one omits 
it altogether. F has poujtis , which cannot be derived from quathis by a simple scribal 
error, and, equally, does not seem likely to give rise to the Speculum's and oft schalt 
pu be coghynge. Probably both are derived from an intermediate reading along the 
lines of the in cowjis found in two manuscripts. 61 The compiler of the Speculum thus 
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used a manuscript antecedent to F, but closer to it than to any of the other extant 
manuscripts. 

The text which follows is transcribed from MS Bodley 450; variants from 
other manuscripts and the printed text are given following the text. Division into 
paragraphs is according to the extent of continuous borrowings from Rolle's text, and 
is for ease of reference; corresponding line numbers in Ogilvie-Thomson's edition of 
the Form are given preceding each paragraph. Abbreviations are expanded and 
underlined; insertions are indicated thus: \ . /; words cancelled but still legible in the 
manuscript are enclosed in angle brackets, words supplied from another manuscript in 
square brackets. 
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TEXT 

Sequitur hie vnum capitulum de discrecione habenda non solum in cibo & potu . sed 
eciam in sompno & est e.xtractum de tractatu quem transmisit cuidam recluse 
<prefatus> Ri cardi hampol 


(48-88) 

Svmmen <men> as Richarde hampol saip ben begylet whit ouermuche abstinence of 
5 mete & drynke and of slepe . and pat is of temptacioun of pe deuel . for to make hem 
falle at here myd werke . so pat pay (205 va ) brynge it to no goode ende as pay 
schulde done ; 3 if pay knewe resoun and helde discrecioun . And so pay lese here 
merite for here frowardenes . pese greues leyth oure enmy ; to taken vs with when we 
begynne to hate wikkednes and turne to god . pan many a man begynnethpat pynge 
10 pat he may neuer brynge to good ende . pan pay wenep pat pay may doo what so euer 
here herte is sette on . but ofte pay fallen or pay comen to myd wey . and pat pynge 
pat pay wene were for hem is lettynge to hem . for we haue a longe way to heuen . 
and as mony good dedes as we done . as mony prayers as we make . and as mony 
good poughtes as we penke in feyth hope and charite ; also mony passes goo we to 
15 heuen warde . Then 3 if we make vs so feble pat we may ne'i'per worche as we 
schulden done ; ne pray as we schulden pray ; ne penke as we schulden penke . be we 
not gretly to blame pat fallen when we hadde moste nede to be stalworth ? wel I wot 
pat it is not goddes wille pat we do so . For pe prophete seyth . lorde I schal kepe my 
strengpe to pe ; so pat I may susteyne goddes seruice to my dep day . noght in a litel 
20 ne in a schorte tyme waste my myght ; and afterwarde lyen weylynge and gronynge 
by pe walle ; for it is muche more (205 v b) perel pan men wene . For seint <seint> 
Ierome seyp pat he makep of raueyne offrynge ; pat by outrage gouernyng turmentep 
his body in ouer litel mete or drynke or slepe . Also seint Bernarde seip fastynge and 
wakynge lettep not goostly goodes . but helpep . if it be done by discrecioun . and 
25 whit oute discrecioun ; pay ben vices . perfore it is noght goode 'to pyne' vs so muche 
. And afterwarde haue mawgre for oure dede . per han be mony and bep pat wenen pat 
it is noght pat pay done ; but pay ben in so muche abstinence and fastynge ; pat pay 
make alle men to speke of hem pat knowen hem . But of suche it falleth pat eicr pe 
more ioy and wondryng pat pay han whit out of pe worshipynge of men ; pe lasse ioy 
30 pay haue whit inne of pe loue of god . To my dome pay schulde pay ihesu crjste more 
3 if pay toke for his loue and in pat pankynge and worshipynge of hym suche as pay 
myght susteyne here bodyes whit to his seruice and holde hem fro much spekynge of 
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men and [take] paciently what god sent . for {re tyme and pe stede . and 3 eue hem 
holich and perfitelich to {re loue and worshipe of oure lo<o>rde ihesu criste ; t?at wole 
35 stalworthly and lastyngly be serued . so pat here holynes were more seyn in goddes 
eye ; pan in mannes eye . for euer pe better pat pu arte (206 ra ) and pe lasse speche 
hast of men ; pe more is pe ioy before god . 

(310-21) 

I wole pat pu be euermore clymbynge vpwarde to ihesu and echynge py loue and py 
seruice in hym . and noght as foies done ; for pay begynne in pe heyest degre ; and 
40 comen doun in to pe lowest. For mony pat were brennynge at pe begynninge and able 
to pe loue of ihesu criste ; purgh muche penaunce pay han letten hem selfe and made 
hem so feble ; pat pay mowe not loue god as pay schulde do . 1 ne halde pe neuerpe 
lasse of merite ; pey pu be not in so muche abstinence as pu hast ybe but pat pu sette 
alle py pou 3 tes how pu myghtest love py spouse ihesu criste ; more pan pu haste done 
45 

(440-55) 

I say forsope 3 if pu take sustinaunce of suche godes as god sendep whit discrecioun 
and temperaunce pu doste wel . Neuerpeles 3 if pu leue mony metes pat men vsen not 
dispisyng pat mete pat god hap made to mannes helpe . but for pe pynkep pat pu <ne> 
haste 'no' nede per of ; pu doste wel ; 3 if pu see pat pu arte stalworpe ynow ; for to 
50 serue god and it brekip not py stomake ; 'For 3 if pu haue broke pi stomake whit 
ouermuche abstinence ; pe is bereveth appetite of mete ; and ofte schalt pu be 
coghynge as pu were redy to 3 elde vp pe goste . and wete pu wel pu synneste in pat 
dede and pu maiste not sone wete ; weper py abstinence be whit pe or a 3 ens pe . 
Ther(206 r ^)pe while pat pu arte 3 onge ; I rede pat pu ete and drynke beter and wers as 
55 it comep ; pat pu be not begyled and afterwarde when pu haste proued mony pynges 
and ouercome mony temptaciouns ; and knoweste py selfe and god better pan pu 
doste now ; pan 3 if pu see pat it be to do ; pu may take to pe more abstinence . 
hucusque Ric ardus hampol. 


F 
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VARIANTS 

Sigla as above, recorded in the order BDRSTYn. 7t denotes the printed edition of 
1510. Due to the large number of spelling and word-division errors noted above, 
substantive variants only are recorded for n. Abbreviations: om. omitted; ins. inserted 
above the line; trans. transposed. 

1 capitulum] quod xvi capitulum & vitimum istius partis Added n. 3 prefatus] 
DRSTY; struck through B; Om. k. 4 Svmmen menj men struck through, mark of 
abbreviation added in later hand B; Sum men DRSTY; Svmmen rt. 4 ben] foule 
Added S. 6 falle] fayle D. 8 greues] grenes n. 9 turne] vs Added DRSTY. 10 
neuer) not n. 10 bryngej Om. RS. 10 ende] endyng D. 10 brynge to good ende] 
to good ende brynge T. 10 may] Om. Y. 13and 2 ]Om. Y. 14 vve^] Om. R. 15 
neiper] i Ins. B. 16-17 we not] Trans. Y. 18 pat^] Om. k. 18 not] Om. D. 18 

we] ewe S. 18 prophete] dauit Added RS. 20 lyen] ly down RS. 21 for] Om. D. 

21 seint 2 ] struck through B. 22 Jaat he] Trans, n. 2 or 1 ] Om. DRSTY. 23 or 2 ] 
and S. 23 slepe| and Added D. 24 it] pei T. 24 by] wyth RS. 24-25 and whit 
oute discreciounj Om. n. 25 to pyne] Ins. B. 26 be mony and be]?] ibe & 3 ut beth 
RS. 28 But] Bothe S. 28 of suche| oftesithis D. 28 it] pat T. 29 and] in R. 29 
pel] Om. RS. 30 pay 2 ] pe T. 30 more] Om. T. 31 pat] hise D; Om. RS. 33 

take] DRSTY; Om. Btt. 34 and 2 ] pe Added RSY; to pe Added T. 34 loorde] 

second o subpuncted and partly erased B. 35 and lastynglyj Om. R. 36 eye 2 ] Om. 
Y. 37 pe 2 | pi DRT. 38 ihesu] crist Added D. 38 loue] soule RS. 39 in] to 
Added Y. 39 pay begynne] pe biginnyng R. 40 at pe begynninge] Om. T. 40 
able] al D. 41 pay] pe R. 43 sette] besette Y 47 leue] loue R. 48 pat' ] pe RS. 
48 for] Om. Y. 48 ne] struck through and subpuncted B; Om. RSYrr; sic DT. 49 
no] Ins. B. 50 For 3 if . . . stomake] added foot of page, +mark in text B. 51 
abstinence] and Added D. 51 bereveth] byreued T. 51 schalt pu] Trans. RS. 52 
pat] pe RS. 54Therpe] Perfor pe DRSTY. 54 pat 1 ] Om. ST. 56 py] pe RS. 57 
may] myght DRST. 
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NOTES TO THE TEXT 


18 lorde... Ps. 58:10. 

22- 23 he makep ofraueyne Cf. D.5 c.24 de Con. 

23- 25 f astynge and wakynge PL 184.328. 


NOTES 

1 This article is based on material from the third chapter of my D. Phil, thesis, 'A Critical 
Edition of the Concluding Part of Disce Mori, a late medieval devotional compilation, with a 
study of some related texts' (2 vols., Oxford, 1994). It is no accident that its title is a form of 
omaggio a Professor Anne Hudson, whose 'A Chapter from Walter Hilton in Two Middle 
English Compilations', Neophilologus 52 (1968), 416-21, remains the most important article on 
Disce Mori, and who was the supervisor of my thesis. I am grateful also for her helpful 
comments on an earlier version of the present article. 1 have benefitted further from many 
productive suggestions from the Leeds Studies in English readers. 

2 H. E. Allen, Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle and materials for his Biography, 
Modern Language Association Monographs 111 (New York, 1927). Nicholas Watson, despite a 
comprehensive revision of much of what Allen has to say about the chronology of Rolle's 
writings, and the qualities of his Latin works, does not introduce the subject of anthologisation 
and compilation before his 'Epilogue'. See Richard Rolle and the Invention of Authority 
(Cambridge, 1991), pp. 257-70. 

3 Allen, Writings, pp. 398-407. Four of the 'manuscripts' are copies of the Cibus Anirne 
(on which, see V.A. Gillespie, 'The Literary Form of the Middle English Pastoral Manual with 
particular reference to the Speculum Christiani and some related texts', unpublished D. Phil, 
thesis, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1981)); two others (Thornton and Rawl. C. 285) were used by C. 
Horstman in his Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle of Hampole and his followers. 2 vols. 
(London, 1896). Of the compilations, for Speculum Christiani, see Gillespie, 'Literary Form'; 
for Pore Caitif a series of articles by M. T. Brady, most recently 'Lollard Interpolations and 
Omissions in Manuscripts of The Pore Caitif in De Celia in Saeculum, ed. M. G. Sargent 
(Cambridge, 1989), pp. 183-203. 

4 For the Speculum, see Allen, Writings, pp. 405-06; for Disce Mori, Allen, Writings, p. 
399 (Jesus Coll. 39 and Laud Misc. 99). 

3 Discussed below, and Jones, 'A Critical Edition', 1.168-79. 

6 For the Speculum, see M. W. Bloomfield et al., Incipits of Latin Works on the Virtues 
and Vices, 1100-1500 A.D. (Cambridge, Mass., 1979), no. 5934; M. R. Moyes, Richard Rolle's 
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Expositio Super Novem Lectiones Mortuorum, 2 vols. (Salzburg, 1988), 1.22 and 11.50-2; A. 1. 
Doyle, 'The European Circulation of Three Latin Spiritual Texts' in Latin and Vernacular, ed. 
A. J. Minnis (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 129-41 (pp. 138-41), and 'Publication by Members of the 
Religious Orders' in Book Production and Publishing in Britain 1375-1475, ed. J. Griffiths and 
D. Pearsall (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 109-23 (p. 114). 

7 The terminus a quo for composition is given by the borrowings from Fishlake's 
translation of the Scale of Perfection, completed c. 1400; the terminus ante quem by the use of 
the Speculum in the compilation of Donatus Deuocionis, which (at least in two manuscripts) is 
dated 1430 [Doyle, 'European Circulation', p. I38J. The Syon catalogue, in its index, ascribes 
the Speculum to both Adam monachus cartusiensis and Henricus cartusiensis [M. Bateson, ed.. 
Catalogue of the Library of Syon Monastery (Cambridge, 1898)]; the catalogue entry for M60 
seems to indicate (although the syntax is not unambiguous) that the latter is in fact the 
compiler only of the rubrics to the text: Primum volumeti speculi spiritualium . . . cum suis 
Rubricis vnicuique parti premissis ex compilacione dompni henrici Domus Cartusiensis de 
Bethleem monachi [Bateson, Catalogue, p. 107], Nevertheless, manuscript D (below) includes 
a note to the effect that hie est liber secundus speculi spiritualium henrici de balnea 
cartusiensis ff. 64 r and cf. 100 V J. Syon manuscripts of th tSpeculum are M60-1 (a two-volume 
set), M62, M63, M108; in addition, M36 is a copy of the 1510 printed edition. For the 
reference in The Myroure ofOure Ladye, see the edition of J.DH. Blunt, EETS es 19 (London, 
1873), pp. 28-29. 

8 See Doyle, 'European Circulation', pp. 138-41. 

9 E. G. Duff, A Century of the English Book Trade (London, 1905), p. 18. A. W. Pollard 
and G. R. Redgrave, A Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland and of English Books Printed Abroad 1475-1640 (2nd ed., London, 1976-86), no. 
23030.7. The two impressions differ only in the imprint on the title page: for London, venale 
habet’ Londonie ad signu’ trinitatis, and for Paris, venale habetur in vico sancti Jacobi ad 
signum sancti Georgii. For surviving copies of the printed edition, see further Moyes, 
Expositio, 1.23 n. 122. 

Yorkshire Writers, I.vii n. 1. 

11 Nunc librum sequentem . . . quem quidem librum ex multis voluminibus tractatibus & 
epistulis extractum atque in vnum volumen redactum grandi labore multoque studio conscripsit 
non solum pro sui ipsius vtilitate & solatio: sed & aliorum rudium et similium sibi simplicium 
vite videlicet contemplatiue vacantium quatenus hii qui propter penuriam non possunt 
sufficientiam habere librorum in hoc vno volumine pene omnia que sibi magis necessaria sunt: 
valeant reperire. Et licet pro contemplatiuis precipue conscriptus sit liber: tamen actiue vite 
deditus in eo multa sibi vtilia reperiet [f. i ra ]. Quotations from the Speculum are taken from 
Oxford: Bodleian Library, 4°. S. 8. Th. Seld., a copy of the text destined, on the evidence of its 
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title page, for sale in London. 

12 Cf. V. A. Gillespie, 'Vernacular Books of Religion' in Griffiths and Pearsall, Book 
Production, pp. 317-44 (p. 330). 

13 The excerpts from Edmund are found in IV.xiii and V.xix, corresponding with pp. 
71.29-30; 71.34-73.19 and 91.8-25 respectively in H. P. Forshaw, Edmund of Abingdon: 
Speculum religiosorum and Speculum ecclesie, Auctores Britannici medii aevi, 3 (Oxford, 
1973). For Hilton's letters, see J. P. H. Clark and C. Taylor, Walter Hilton's Latin Writings, 2 
vols. (Salzburg, 1989), p. 68. The use of Fishlake is noted by Moyes, Expositio, 1.22 n. 121. 
The compiler also includes unacknowledged a substantial extract from the 'Hiltonian' 
(interpolated) text of William Flete's De Remediis Contra Temptaciones [see B. Hackett, 
'William Flete and the De Remediis Contra Temptaciones' in Medieval Studies Presented to 
Aubrey Gwynn, S. J., ed. J. A. Watt, et at. (Dublin, 1961), pp. 330-48 (p. 333 n. 12)]. 

14 Extracts from chapters iv, v, vii, viii, xi and xii of Emendatio Vitae are found in I.xli, 
Il.iiii, Ill.xvi, IV.xxxi, V.xvii, Vl.iiii, vi, xxi and xxii; the passage from Oleum Effusum is part 
of V.xviii. 

15 This chapter of the Speculum is noticed by Allen, Writings, pp. 263, 406. 

16 Quia melius sonat eius doctrina in lingua materna prout ipse earn primo protulit quam 
si earn in linguam transferrem latinam [f. xlix v ^[. This is the concluding sentence of II.xv. 

17 Bloomfield, Incipits, no. 5934, lists only six manuscripts; a further four are mentioned 
in Moyes, Expositio, 1.22 and 11.50-52. I am grateful to Dr. A. 1. Doyle for information 
concerning other manuscripts of the Speculum. 

18 For S, see S. M. Lakin, A Catalogue of the Library of the Cathedral Church of 
Salisbury (London, 1880), p. 13. Dates given for the manuscripts in the following list are 
generally those given in the catalogue of the relevant library. Doubtless further research will in 
many cases be able to fix these more precisely. 

19 Bateson, Catalogue, p. 107. 

20 For Y, see N. R. Ker, Medieval Manuscripts in British Libraries, 4 vols. (Oxford, 
1969-92), IV (completed by A. J. Piper), pp. 717-18. While the donation notice includes 
specific accounts of the material covered in each of the first four parts, for the last two it 
contents itself frustratingly with de quibus ille partes tractant manifeste declarantur [f. 3 V [. 
For provenance, see N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great Britain: A List of Surviving Books 
(2nd ed., London, 1964), p. 132. 

21 B is no. 2398 in the Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford which have not hitherto been catalogued in the Quarto series, ed. F. Madan, 
7 vols. (Oxford, 1895-1937). For the relation to the printed text, see below. The Summary 
Catalogue assigns the book to Reading; it was however rejected by Ker (Medieval Libraries, p. 
158). I am grateful to Dr. Alan Coates for confirming (and explaining the grounds for) this 
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rejection of a Reading connection to me. 

22 For R, see G. F. Warner and J. P. Gilson, Catalogue of Western Mansucripts in the Old 
Royal and King's Collections. 4 vols. (London, 1921), 1.173-74. For the prologue, see f. i ra . 

23 Summary Catalogue, no. 32566. The variant version of V-VI is described in a note 
inserted into the Bodleian copy of the catalogue, facing p. 171. For provenance, see Ker, 
Medieval Libraries, p. 181. 

24 Si cui autem non libet totum librum sibi conscribere quia fortassis nimis prolixus sibi 
videbitur transcribat saltern ea capitula vel partes que sibi & sui status personis viderit 
conuenire [f. i ra ]. 

25 Bateson, Catalogue, p. 107. 

2,1 For T, see M. L. Colker, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Medieval and Renaissance 
Latin Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College Dublin (Dublin, 1992), pp. 492-98; for 
provenance, Ker, Medieval Libraries, p. 49. On its version of V-VI, see further below, under 

B 2 . 

27 For M, see FI. O. Coxe, Catalogus Codicum MSS. Qui in Collegis Aulisque 
Oxoniensibus Hodie Adservantur, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1852), 1(3).79-80, and A. G. Watson, 
Catalogue of Dated and Datable Manuscripts c. 435-1600 in Oxford Libraries. 2 vols. (Oxford, 
1984), no. 841 (1.140). 

28 For G, see M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. John's College, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1913), no.181 (pp. 213-14). In the quotation, the v 
of variis is unclear and has been supplied from the printed edition. James's suggestion of a 
Bury provenance is rejected by Ker, Medieval Libraries, p. 22. 

29 For D, see A Catalogue of the Manuscripts Preserved in the Library of the University 
of Cambridge, 5 vols. (Cambridge, 1858-67), I. 246-49; Moyes, Expositio, 11.50-53. 

30 For Ma, see Coxe, Catalogus, II.(2).67; Watson, Dated and Datable Manuscripts, 
no.830 (1.138). Moyes, Expositio, 11.52 and n. 60 notes the correspondence with D; I can find 
no trace of D's version of I which he also declares to be present. 

31 For H, see A Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum, 4 vols. 
(London, 1808), 1.73-74. For provenance, Ker, Medieval Libraries, p. 132. The table of 
chapters is at f. 150 r_v ; Il.vii begins at f. 172 r . 

32 For B 2 . see Summary Catalogue, no. 2298. See further R. Lovatt, 'The Influence of 
the Religious Literature of Germany and the Low Countries on English Spirituality c.1350- 
1475', unpublished D. Phil, thesis (Oxford, 1965), pp. 146-47. For Dodesham, see J. Ayto and 
A. Barratt, ed., Ailred of Rievaulx's De Institutione Inclusarum, EETS os 287 (London, 1984), 
pp. xxix-xxxii, and for this manuscript, p. xxxi. 

33 Bateson, Catalogue, M60 (p. 107). 

34 For T 2 , see Colker, Catalogue, 509-32: this excerpt is at p. 530. Moyes (Expositio, 
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II. 109-10) argues convincingly against Allen's characterisation of this as a Lollard manuscript. 

33 For T^, see Colker, Catalogue, p. 863. 

36 For Do, see Ker, Medieval Manuscripts, II.444-5; A. Watkin, 'Some Manuscripts in the 
Downside Abbey Library Continued', Downside Review , 59 (1941), 75-92; Ker, Medieval 
Libraries , p. 57. For the Mechtild extract, see T. A. Halligan, The Revelations of St. Matilda 
in English: The Booke of Gostlye Grace", Notes and Queries , n.s. 21 (1974), 443-46. 

37 For F, see J. Hogg, ed., The Rewyll ofSeynt Sauioure, Salzburger Studien zur Anglistik 
und Amerikanistik, Bd.6 (Salzburg, 1978-80), Il.iii-viii. 

38 For Peter's text, see J.-P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus: series latina, 221 vols. 
(Paris, 1841-64; hereafter, PL), 207.980-1006. 

39 For Jo, see Coxe, Catalogus, 11.21-23. Dygon's gift (made jointly with Joan, anchoress 
of St. Botolph's without Bishopsgate) to Exeter College is noted by Ker, Medieval Libraries, 
pp. 146, 290. 

40 For K, see University of Cambridge. III.731 -33. 

41 For E, see James, St. John's , no. 125 (pp. 157-58) and Ker, Medieval Libraries, p. 101. 
For John Clerk, see E. M. Thompson, A History of the Somerset Carthusians (London, 1895), 
p. 306 and A. I. Doyle, 'Book Production by the Monastic Orders' in Medieval Book 
Production: Assessing the evidence, ed. L. L. Brownrigg (Los Altos Hills, Ca., 1990), pp. 1-19 
at p. 14 and n. 76. James mistakenly describes the compilation as having only 16 chapters. The 
Florarium of Bartholomeus, often called Florarius, is not extant. See J. Bale, Index Britanniae 
Scriptorum, ed. R. L. Poole and M. Bateson (Oxford, 1902), p. 38 for references, and 

Bloomfield, Incipits, nos. 0133, 2250, 3685 for other excerpts from the work. 

42 At 11. 10, 18,20,24,26,29,31,38,48,51,52,56. 

43 At II. 9, 23, 33, 54; 3, 4. 

44 See the appendix, below. With the reliability of the foreign compositor's testimony, 
one is reminded of OED's non-English-speaking 'keyboarders' [cf. E. G. Stanley, 'The Oxford 
English Dictionary and Supplement: the integrated edition of 1989', RES, n.s. 41 (1990), 76-88 
(p. 77)]. 

45 Cf. 1. 54. 

46 Ff. l ra -16 vb . 

47 Interestingly, the Pupilla Oculi produced by Hopyl at the instigation of Bretton in the 
same year as the Speculum (STC 4115) has had a Tabula added to it (cf. f. iv) employing the 
same system of marginal letters. Here, however, the letters in the text begin, correctly, with the 
first division of each chapter. 

48 Disce Mori is item A.6 in P. S. Jolliffe, A Check-List of Middle English Prose Writings 
of Spiritual Guidance (Toronto, 1974) and item 11 in R. R. Raymo, 'Works of Religious and 
Philosophical Instruction' in A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, gen. ed. A. E. 
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Hartung, vol. 7 (New Haven, Connecticut, 1986). The information given in each of the above 
requires some modification in the light of my researches on Disce Mori , summarised in Jones, 
'A Critical Edition'. I am currently preparing my edition of the 'Exhortacion' from Disce Mori 
for publication in the series Middle English Texts. 

49 1 hope to return to the question of the use of 'mystical' authors in Disce Mori at a later 

date. 

50 In Oxford: Jesus College, MS 39: pp. 350-53; 548-50. 

51 Jesus MS, pp. 549, 350. 

32 Below, 1. 38; Jesus MS, pp. 549, 351. 

31 For the variants, see the appendix, below. 

54 A parallel would be the third book of Cibus Anime - for which, see V. A. Gillespie, 
'Cibus Anime Book 3: A Guide for Contemplatives?' in Spirituality Heute und Gestern, 
Analecta Cartusiana 35:3 (Salzburg, 1983), 90-119. 

55 Speculum, f. xlix v ^. To say 'the compiler of Disce Mori' included the chapter twice is 
not necessarily a contradiction of the possibility raised above; the incongruity of the repetition 
would have been equally evident to a reviser/supplementer as to the original author (if, indeed, 
they were not the same person). 

36 Errors corresponding with 11. 44,42, 29, 52,49 in the transcription following. 

57 H.E. Allen, ed., English Writings of Richard Rolle (Oxford, 1931); S. J. Ogilvie- 
Thomson, ed., Richard Rolle: Prose and Verse, EETS os 293 (Oxford, 1988). For Ogilvie- 
Thomson's sigla, adopted here, see Richard Rolle, pp. xvi-xvii; for the relationship of 
manuscripts of the Form, see pp. lii-lxv. 

38 Form, 11. 50, 62; variants listed Richard Rolle, pp. 89, 90, respectively. Subsequent 
references to the Form will follow the format: line number/page number in Ogilvie-Thomson, 
Richard Rolle, for variants. Note that Ogilvie-Thomson's variants for the Form are selective 
only [ Richard Rolle, pp. xcv-xcvi]. Within this sub-group, however, all material variants are 
recorded [p. xcvi]. 

39 suche as pay myght (31-32]; and take paciently [33 ]; vpward [38]; I say forsothe [46], 
Form 1. 81 / variants p. 91; 82/91; 310/103; 440/110. 

60 F is manuscript MV3 in R. E. Lewis and A. McIntosh, A descriptive guide to the 
manuscripts of the Prick of Conscience (Oxford, 1982), pp. 35-6. 

61 Form 448/ 111. 
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The Index of Middle English Prose ( IMEP ), the international enterprise to catalogue 
and index all surviving examples of Middle English prose on the basis of their 
manuscripts, has achieved what can be described as 'critical mass'. Eleven handlists 
have so far appeared, describing and indexing a total of some 3,900 items in almost 
750 manuscripts: a large and important body of material, even though the project is 
still much nearer its beginning than its end. 1 But although size - and a growing 
professionalism of presentation - has brought IMEP respectability, it has also created 
a major disadvantage, which will only increase as each new handlist adds to the 
accumulating data. 

The disadvantage is that of fragmentation. An index, to be easily usable, 
should be single; with IMEP every new volume adds to the disunity. The resulting 
frustration is felt not only by those who try to use the series for their research but by 
those involved in the preparation of future handlists. The stage has been reached 
where, save for major or easily identifiable prose works, it has become a time- 
consuming and not wholly foolproof task to establish whether or not any of the 
published volumes has already dealt with an item. 2 This is not to take away from the 
real achievements of the handlists, many of which represent lasting works of 
scholarship. But the indexes of incipits and explicits which routinely conclude each 
volume are useful only so far as scribes may be trusted always to have used the same 
form of words. The accompanying 'general' indexes suffer from inconsistent subject 
terminology, and their replacement in some recent volumes by separate indexes of 
authors, titles, persons / places, and subjects - only increasing the number of different 
places in which to search - has not improved matters. 

The general editor has worked hard to impose order on his contributors, but 
everyone involved in IMEP - a project which will in time wholly transform our 
knowledge of Middle English prose - cannot escape the disadvantage that 1978, the 
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year of the founding conference, was really too early: the computer had not yet arrived. 
Those who set up the project were correct to realise that the work of listing, 
identifying and codifying all extant items of Middle English prose - never before 
attempted - was so large and complex that it would have to proceed repository by 
repository, with the production of a cumulative index thus delayed; this decision 
would surely have been the same if work had started in 1988. 3 There is no doubt also 
that printed handlists were the right way to proceed, and that they remain today the 
best means of presenting the fruits of individual scholars' long and intimate 
involvement with the collections assigned to them. 

But the creation of a cumulated IMEP - combining the findings of the 
published handlists - can be seen now to be an urgent task that cries out for 
computerisation, not only because of the fragmentation described above but because 
the organisers did not sufficiently foresee the severe methodological problems that 
have arisen as a result of .different scholars encountering the same prose material in 
different manuscript collections. Indexers are asked to make reference to other known 
manuscripts of items they come across. If a work was frequently copied, has been 
edited, and is bibliographically 'secure', they are rightly urged to refer the reader to the 
Index of Printed Middle English Prose ( IPMEP ) 4 rather than list the same (say) fifteen 
manuscripts each time. But if the work in question is little-known (and was little- 
copied) and the indexer has been able to add to knowledge by sorting out the 
manuscript situation, then the other manuscripts are of course to be listed. 

These practices may seem straightforward, although indexers have not always 
found it easy to maintain a balance between self-sufficiency, in a reference book sense, 
and unnecessary duplication of information. But there is the complicating factor that 
time and scholarship march on, represented in part by the publication of the indexers' 
own labours: the present total of eleven IMEP handlists, produced in the course of as 
many years (1984-95) by different scholars who have not only frequently followed 
somewhat different procedures (partly because indexing technique has naturally 
evolved) but who have had access to different states of bibliographical knowledge. For 
many prose items this means that both IPMEP and certain of the handlists are already 
out of date bibliographically, with the result that further unqualified cross-reference to 
them may be misleading. A later handlist may instead become, for a time, the new 
benchmark of information about an item, its author having been able to supplement 
or correct the previous received wisdom. This is a natural and encouraging 
development, but the fact of the new authority is difficult to communicate to the 
indexer-in-progress let alone the innocent researcher, partly because it has not been the 
norm for indexers to refer routinely to earlier handlists for occurrences of items already 
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indexed. In consequence the perpetuation of superseded scholarship remains a real 
possibility. Indexers, publishing their results piecemeal, are in effect undermining 
existing bibliographical authority without being enabled to contribute to a new order. 

In 1978 A. S. G. Edwards anticipated that it would be 'at least two decades 
before a definitive Index of Middle English Prose can appear'. 5 Three or four decades 
would now seem more realistic, given the state of academic life, but slow progress 
means that the computer can be brought to bear at what is still a relatively early stage 
of the enterprise. For it is surely the computer which will solve (or at least greatly 
reduce) the methodological crisis which is now in danger of overwhelming IMEP. 

If and when computerisation is applied to the project - and it may be that this 
cannot happen without major funding being forthcoming - it will be an opportunity 
to rethink the present procedures from scratch, not least the way in which the data 
itself is organised. Cumulating the published handlists into a single database, 
searchable by powerful free-text (or field-based) methods and made available either 
online or on CD-ROM, is an obvious step and not what is most at issue here. The 
advantages of being able to identify items of prose by textual elements other than their 
alphabetically-arranged opening or closing lines, to search rapidly for items of prose 
on particular subjects, and to search for information that is not at present indexed at 
all, such as manuscript locations and editions of Middle English prose, are not in 
question. Similarly, the possible search techniques, which might include both 
keyword searches operating on automatically-created indexes and 'direct text' searches 
for Middle English words or phrases, displaying the results in context, are no more 
than might now be expected, given the state of technology. However, it may be noted 
that the existing data would very likely be enhanced, during computerisation, to make 
the retrieval of information easier: one necessary enhancement would be the provision 
of consistent subject-indexing terms, while another would be the introduction of 
selective modernisation of the Middle English text (alongside the original), possibly 
in the dual form of a short, modernised form of incipit and explicit together with 
significant, modernised 'text keywords' selected from the full incipit and explicit (see 
the example below). 

In the light of the discussion that began this paper, the more significant benefit 
afforded by computerisation would be the opportunity to revise, standardise and 
reorganise IMEP data so as to create, for the first time, an authoritative master 
database of bibliographical information about Middle English prose. Indeed the 
combined cumulation and reorganisation of the published data, while the enterprise is 
still in progress, would in practice achieve at a much earlier stage than would 
otherwise be possible the original declared aim of producing a merged IMEP able to 
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stand alongside the Index of Middle English Verse f It would also significantly hasten 
the completion of the printed handlists. 

The very fact of cumulation would necessitate the revision of the existing data, 
at the very least, for a cumulative IMEP would be a single work in which the user 
would naturally expect consistency: the tolerance that may be allowed to individual 
handlists, produced at different times, would not be so easily granted to a whole. 
Given the discrepancies in the handlists to which attention has been drawn above, the 
computerisation of the data should be seen as an opportunity to produce, in effect, a 
second edition of the existing IMEP: a database which will transform the existing raw 
data into an authoritative source of information about Middle English prose by 
reorganising the data into what may be called 'master records' and 'copy records'. 

Under this radically new division of data, the master records would (it is 
proposed) hold a small amount of textual information in modernised form, but would 
mainly provide information relating to the item as a 'composition', separate from its 
manuscript manifestations. In contrast the copy records would contain information 
relating to the particular manuscript copies of each item, one such record for every 
manuscript, and would include the full Middle English incipit and explicit as in the 
printed handlists. Hypertext links would enable immediate cross-reference between 
copy and master records. The user of the database would be able to choose between 
searching master records (say, by subject term) and copy records (say, by phrases of 
Middle English text). The distinction between master and copy records would mean 
that 'global' information about any one item of Middle English prose - including lists 
of its manuscripts and printings - would be held once only, removing at a stroke the 
problems of 'authority' that beset the existing handlists. 

Thus a master record might contain the following fields of information (I 
preface each field with a two-letter code, solely for the purposes of the present 
illustration): 

MI Brief incipit, modernised 

ME Brief explicit, modernised 

AU Modern form of author's name, if known 
MT Modern title and/or brief description of the work 
KW Selected text keywords, modernised 

SU Subject indexing terms 

BR References to standard works of bibliographical reference 
ED Editions 

CR Hypertext links to copy records for manuscripts already indexed in IMEP 
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OM Other known manuscripts 
MN Unique record number 

In contrast, a copy record might well contain the following fields: 

MS Manuscript and folio reference 
HA IMEP handlist / page / item reference 
Cl Middle English incipit (fifty words) 

CE Middle English explicit (twenty words) 

CT Middle English title or rubric 
EM Editions from the manuscript in question 

TX Textual peculiarities, and references to published discussion of the manuscript 
text in question 

MR Hypertext link to master record 
MD References to descriptions of the manuscript 
NO Other manuscript notes 
CN Unique record number 

This distinction between master and copy records may be demonstrated by the 
following example taken from the forthcoming Handlist of Middle English Prose in 
the Manuscripts of Lambeth Palace Library , now in an advanced stage of preparation. 7 
The printed version is expected to read much as follows: 8 

MS 432 

Described James and Jenkins, pp. 599-601. 

[ 11 ] 

f. 90 

The right gloriouse virgyn seint dorothee come down of the noble blode of the 
senatours of rome hir fadir hight dorotheo and her modir hight theodera in that tyme 
percecucioun of crysten peple was passing grete in the londe of romaynis wherfore this 
blessid dorotheo dispising the ydolis forsoke rome . .. 
f. 93v 

... and coetemall with the fader and the holy goest lyvith and reynyth god by all the 
worldis of vvorldis iblessid amen 

Life of St Dorothy , followed by Latin text and a final prayer, ending (f. 94) 'quod 
fuller'. IPMEP 696, Wells Rev. 2: V |75d], in both as if unique, but Gorlach, pp. 
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34-40, shows that Wells Rev. is wrong to classify versions 75c-e separately: all 
preserve the same translation from Latin, which was later revised into one of the 
'additional legends' inserted into the Gilte Legende (see the entry, above, for Lambeth 
72 [92J). Ed. from the present manuscript in Horstmann, 'Prosalegenden', pp. 325-28. 

Other texts: BL Royal 2 A xviii, f. 236v, and Manchester Chetham's 8009, f. 1, the 
latter indexed in IMEP II, pp. 86-87. The Gilte Legende revision is preserved in BL 
Add 11565, Add 35298, and Lambeth 72. 

MS s. xv med., by a single scribe signing himself (Richard) Fuller. For a suggestion 
that it was made at Syon Abbey, see Reiser, 'Patronage and Piety', p. 43. 

Under the suggested computerised model this data would be enhanced and redistributed 
into a master and a copy record, as follows. For the sake of the example the 
forthcoming Lambeth handlist is referred to here as IMEP XV; the page number 
within it is invented as are, of course, the unique record numbers. 

Master record 

MI The right glorious virgin saint dorothy . . . 

ME ... by all the worlds of worlds blessed amen 

AU 

MT Life of St Dorothy, translated from Latin and later revised into one of the 
'additional legends' inserted into the Gilte Legende 
KW virgin; dorothy; blood; senators; rome; dorotheo; theodora; persecution; 

Christian; romans; idols 
SU Saints; Hagiography; St Dorothy 

BR IPMEP 696, Wells Rev. 2: V [75c-e], the latter wrong to classify these three 
versions separately, as all preserve the same translation from Latin (see 
Gorlach, pp. 34-40) 

ED Ed. from Lambeth Palace 432 in Horstmann, 'Prosalegenden', pp. 325-28. 

CR Manchester Chetham's 8009 (II. 174), Lambeth Palace 432 (XV. 195) 

OM BL Royal 2 A xviii, f. 236v 
MN 1234 
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Copy record 

MS Lambeth Palace Library MS 432, ff. 90-93v 
HA IMEP XV, p. 123 [ 11 ] 

Cl The right gloriouse virgyn seint dorothee come down of the noble blode of the 
senatours of rome hir fadir hight dorotheo and her modir hight theodera in that 
tyme percecucioun of crysten peple was passing grete in the londe of romaynis 
wherfore this blessid dorotheo dispising the ydolis forsoke rome . . . 

CE . .. and coetemall with the fader and the holy goest lyvith and reynyth god by 
all the worldis of worldis iblessid amen 
CT 

EM Ed. in Horstmann, 'Prosalegenden', pp. 325-28. 

TX Followed by Latin text and a final prayer, ending (f. 94) 'quod fuller' 

MR 1234 

MD James and Jenkins, pp. 599-601 

NO MS s. xv med., by a single scribe signing himself (Richard) Fuller. For a 
suggestion that it was made at Syon Abbey, see Keiser, 'Patronage and Piety 1 , 
p. 43 

CN XV. 195 

The above master record would be shared w ith other manuscript copies of this Life of 
St Dorothy, w hile the copy record would by its nature be unique. If and when there 
were scholarly developments affecting the item as a whole the master record alone 
would need updating, whereas under the printed model every related handlist entry 
w'ould become out of date. 

The amount of work needed to transform the printed IMEP handlists into a 
database of this kind should not of course be underestimated. There is little doubt that 
recasting the existing handlist entries into master and copy records could occupy a 
well-qualified research assistant for two years, making a considerable amount of 
funding a pre-requisite. And before such a researcher could start there would be the 
two tasks of software development - no small matter with data of IMEP s complexity 
- and of keyboarding or otherwise converting to electronic format those printed 
handlists which are not already available on disk. Finally there would need to be a 
means of keeping the database up to date (making corrections in the light of new 
research, adding material from newly-published handlists) once the retrospective 
conversion had been completed. 

It may be that some colleagues might question the usefulness of creating both 
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master and copy records in every single case, for example for minor items such as 
recipes, which are so often unique and which are less susceptible to bibliographical 
control. But it is the present view of the IMEP 's Computerisation Sub-Committee 
(which includes the author of this paper) that a system similar to that described above, 
rigorously applied, is the only intellectually coherent way of organising the data 
emerging from the handlists so as to realise IMEP's full potential to benefit future 
scholarship. The wealth of data is such that this benefit would undoubtedly be 
enormous . 9 
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NOTES 

' The handlists so far published (all by D. S. Brewer, Cambridge) cover the following 
collections: I, The Huntington Library (Ralph Hanna III, 1984); II, The John Rylands 
Library and Chetham's Library (G. A. Lester, 1985); III, The Digby Collection in the 
Bodleian Library (Patrick J. Homer, 1986); IV, The Douce Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library (Laurel Braswell, 1987); V, Additional Manuscripts 10001-14000 in the British 
Library (Peter Brown and Elton D. Higgs, 1988); VI, Yorkshire Libraries and Archives (O. 
S. Pickering and Susan Powell, 1989); VII, Parisian Libraries (James Simpson, 1989); VIII, 
Oxford College Libraries (S. J. Ogilvie-Thomson, 1991); IX, The Ashmole Collection in 
the Bodleian Library (L. M. Eldredge, 1992); X, Scandinavian Collections (Irma 
Taavitsainen, 1994); and XI, The Library of Trinity College, Cambridge (Linne R. 
Mooney, 1995). The general editor of the series is A. S. G. Edwards. 

2 Cf. Jeremy Griffiths's review of Handlists V-VIII in The Library, 6th series, 1 8 
(1996), 56-58: 'it is now quite a performance to search for an item of Middle English prose 
in the indexes of all these volumes' (p. 58). 

3 The deliberations of the founding conference are published in A. S. G. Edwards and 
Derek Pearsall, ed.. Middle English Prose: Essays on Bibliographical Problems (New York 
and London, 1981). 

4 R. E. Lewis, N. F. Blake and A. S. G. Edwards, ed.. Index of Printed Middle English 
Prose (New York and London, 1985). 

5 A. S. G. Edwards, Towards an Index of Middle English Prose', in Edwards and 
Pearsall, Middle English Prose, pp. 23-41 (p. 26). 

6 A revision of the Index of Middle English Verse is also currently being undertaken, 
by Julia Boffey, A. S. G. Edwards, and Linne R. Mooney. 

7 By O. S. Pickering and V. M. O'Mara. 

8 IMEP handlists naturally make use of abbreviated forms of frequently-cited works. 
The references here to James and Jenkins, Gorlach, Horstmann, and Keiser are of this type, 
and need not be explained for the present illustrative purpose. 'Wells Rev.' is the revised 
version, in progress since 1967, of A Manual of Writings in Middle English, first compiled 
in 1916 by J. E. Wells. 

9 The Sub-Committee would welcome comments on the proposals outlined in this 
paper. 
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Northern Antiquity: The Post Medieval Reception of Edda and Saga , edited by Andrew 
Wawn. Hisarlik Press: Middlesex, 1994. ix + 342 pp. 

This is an important book, a further demonstration of Andrew Wawn's 
continuing interest in Iceland's medieval literature and 'of a scholarly energy every bit 
as Herculean' as that of Sir George Webbe Dasent, the Victorian 'editor and translator 
of sagas, a publicist and projector in all matters Northern; and even by the standards of 
the age, an intensely politicised philologist'. Wawn has frequently written on Dasent, 
and he evokes his achievements again, in the lively Forward to this book: 'Many 
aspects of Dasent's mercurial career are mirrored in the scholarly figures highlighted in 
this collection of essays. European enthusiasm for the medieval North has, since the 
early seventeenth century, taken many forms and been driven by many impulses, . . . 
aesthetic, antiquarian, anthropological, archaeological, mythological, philological, 
nationalistic, political, and (every bit as important) private and personal'. Seven of 
the thirteen essays (numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 9 and 12) derive from lectures given at a 
Saga Conference in Gotenburg in 1991. The essays are arranged as follows: 

PART I. SCANDINAVIA AND EUROPE 
1) Mats Malm, 'Olaus Rudbeck's Atlantica and Old Norse Poetics'; 2) Jan 
Ragnar Hagland, 'The Reception of Old Norse Literature in Late Eighteenth-Century 
Norway'; 3) Flemming Lundgren-Nielsen, 'Grundtvig's Norse Mythological Imagery 
- An Experiment that Failed'; 4) Regis Boyer, 'Vikings, Sagas and Wasa Bread'. 

PART II. ICELAND 

5) M. J. Driscoll, 'Traditionality and Antiquarianism in the Post-Reformation 
lygisaga'\ 6) Jurg Glauser, 'The End of the Saga: Text, Tradition and Transmission in 
Nineteenth- and Early Twentieth-Century Iceland'; 7) Jon Karl Helgason, "'We Who 
Cherish Njals Saga': The Althingi as Literary Patron'; 8) Jesse L. Byock, 'Modem 
Nationalism and the Medieval Sagas'. 

PART III. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRADITION 
9) Judy Quinn and Margaret Clunies Ross, The Image of Norse Poetry and 
Myth in Seventeenth-Century England'; 10) Andrew Wawn, 'The Cult of "Stalwart 
Frith-thjof" in Victorian Britain'; 11) Sveinn Haraldsson, "'The North begins inside": 
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Auden, Ancestry and Iceland’; 12) John Kennedy, 'The English Translations of 
Volsunga Saga 13) Julian Meldon D'Arcy, 'George Mackey Brown and Orkneyinga 
Saga'. 


In 1), Malm provides paraphrase enough to let us sense why Rudbeck's 17th- 
century four-volume Atlantica has 'long been viewed with both astonishment and a 
degree of horrified admiration 1 . Rudbeck's central theme - that Sweden was the lost 
Atlantis and hence the source of all 'civilization' - was set forth with elaborate but 
murky erudition. Unfortunately, Malm's exposition is also murky, as are his 
distinctions between myth and history, or between allegory and reality. What he has 
to say about Rudbeck's methodology and his use of Snorri's rhetorical categories is, 
however, enlightening and useful. Hagland, in 2), also discusses Snorri and the ways 
his work was mined by romantic nationalists across Scandinavia, but particularly in 
Norway, by, e.g., the historian Gerhard Schoning and by Johan Nordahl Brun, whose 
'EinarTambelskielver' (1772) relies heavily on the Heimskringla. Hans Jacob Wille's 
Udtog af den nordiske Mythologie (1787), heretofore 'largely neglected', receives 
extended attention. In 3), Lundgren-Neilsen traces the achievements of Grundtvig 
(1783-1872), preacher, poet, politician, philosopher, writer and teacher, promulgator 
of the importance of mythology. Previously unpublished MSS reveal one enterprise 
in which Grundtvig 'was rather less successful - his attempt to turn ancient Norse 
mythology into an accessible store of modem national imagery'. Grundtvig's witty 
application of the Loki story to contemporary politics makes one wish he had been 
more successful. In 4), Boyer discusses shifting images of Vikings in France, from 
the berserk barbarian created by fearful medieval clerics to the swashbuckling 'saucy 
brigands' favoured by 18th century romantics. He also offers intriguing glimpses of 
19th century chauvinists and proto-fascists who made extravagant claims for 
Viking/Norman achievements in war, poetry, and social organization; and then of 20th 
century hucksters who have linked Vikings to virility. In 'late 20th century France, 
the misty North still exercises a powerful imaginative hold'. 

The four essays in Part II all deal with the effects of modern Icelanders' 
reverence for the Family sagas. In 5), Driscoll counters the orthodox view (as 
exemplified in the writings of Sigurdr Nordal from 1920 to 1953) that after the 
'Golden Age' of saga writing in the 13th century, no original or worthwhile narratives 
were written. In fact, over 150 post-Reformation romantic tales survive. A few of 
these lygisogur are here parsed. They are worthy of further study not only because 
they borrow motifs and scenes from the family sagas and from Eddie poetry, but also 
because they 'are part of an unbroken narrative tradition lasting for perhaps a thousand 
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years, from pre-literary times to the post-romantics'. Some of the chauvinistic 
attitudes that motivated Nordal, et al., are displayed by Glauser, in 6), by means of 
long quotations from a haughty review of an 1852 edition, Fjorar Riddarasogur, and 
from the editors' sensible rejoinders. Age-old arguments about whether, and how, 
literature should entertain as it instructs became more strident with the advent of the 
printing press. In Iceland, since there was wide-spread literacy and an audience for 
written narratives long before the printing press arrived and a thriving manuscript 
tradition afterward, the arguments are interestingly complex. A 'quasi-medieval 
tradition' of copying and transmitting narratives to be read on rural evenings 
(.kvoldvaka) existed up into the 20th century and have had a unique influence on 
Iceland's literary culture. 

Helgason, in 7), also brings the 'Nordalists' into his discussion of politicians 
who cherished the family sagas so much that they passed a restrictive copyright law in 
1941. To test the new law, Halldor Laxness (adding insult to injury since his edition 
- with modern orthography - of Laxdoela led to the law in the first place) published a 
modernized version of Hrafiikatla and then threatened a new edition of Njala. And so 
the Parliament became the literary patron for an 'official' edition of Njala in 1944, the 
very year that Iceland declared its independence from Denmark. The ways that 
patriotism and personal animosities against Laxness are intertwined with legal 
arguments and literary judgements are skilfully set forth here. (Helgason has since 
written a riveting radio drama, Samraemd Stafsetning Forn [Standardized Ancient 
Spelling], on the same topic.) The ways that Scandinavian politicians have exploited 
Iceland sagas are also discussed, in more general terms, in 8), but Byock adds a new 
dimension by arguing that the nationalism of Icelandic scholars - in particular Sigurdr 
Nordal - caused them to favour literary origins for the sagas (bookprose as opposed to 
freeprose), which led to an unfortunate and 'longstanding theoretical exclusion of the 
sagas from social and historical analysis'. The sagas, Byock suggests, should have 
been used to help readers understand medieval society rather than to support modem 
political agendas. 

Interesting discussions of 17th and 19th century tendencies in British receptions 
of Icelandic literature occur in 9) and 10), the former a useful survey, the latter a 
detailed tour deforce. Quinn and Ross cite antiquarians who found it easy to contrast, 
invidiously, Norse and Greek gods, as well as rhymed and quantitative verse, since 
they believed that 'Rhyme' was derived from 'Rune' and that Odin brought the Runic 
alphabet west out of Asia and into Europe. Tapping this tradition, writers like 
Dryden, in King Arthur (1691), attributed to Woden, Thor and Freya 'the ability to 
cast spells and use runic rhymes to affect their victims'. Magic and mayhem 
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associated with the North nourished the 'griesly Gothick' of the pre-Romantics in the 
18th century; and in the 19th, many Victorian authors continued to titillate their 
audiences with such themes. Dozens of other scholars and writers - as amply and 
wittily demonstrated by Wawn, in 10) - cast a cooler gaze on Iceland's literary 
treasures. By martialling hosts of details not just from the predictable archives in 
Reykjavik, London, and Oxbridge, but also from Liverpool, then 'the greatest port in 
the British Empire 1 , Wawn manages to touch on the most well-known of those many 
scholars and writers and to discuss others no less important, if now forgotten. Long- 
out-of-print novels and plays; abandoned scholarly editions and translations, dusty 
collections of letters, articles and reviews from defunct journals - all are used to good 
effect here, to demonstrate not only how broad-based was 'the Victorian discovery of 
and devotion to the Viking past' but also how that devotion was couched in regnant 
ideologies of race, language, culture, and empire. 

Lacking 'the prerequisite knowledge of Icelandic culture', critics have not 
understood the real significance of Iceland to Auden's life and writings. Haraldsson, in 

11) , attempts if not to set the record straight, at least to illuminate this 'vexed topic'. 
But, despite some solid research - especially on the antiquarian interests of Auden's 
father - little new light is shed herein on ways that Iceland might have shaped Auden's 
works. In fact, his translations of poems from the Elder Edda and his play, Paid on 
Both Sides - with echoes from the sagas - are ignored. There are instead puzzling 
comments, drawn from references in Auden biographies and in Letters from Iceland , to 
Auden's supposedly Aryan physiognomy and to his homosexuality. When he refers to 
himself as 'Auden skokull', he might have been aware that 'skokull' ('carriage-pole') 
carried a slang meaning of 'penis', but that, along with two other references - to a 
nude photograph and to public lavatories - hardly amount to a significant and hitherto 
unseen 'erotic discourse' in that warm and irreverent record of the Auden and MacNiece 
visit to Iceland in the summer of 1936. 

The final two essays, in contradistinction, are carefully argued and useful. In 

12) Kennedy presents, first, concise introductions to each of the five extant English 
translations of Volsunga Saga: Morris/Magnusson (1870), Schlauch (1930), Finch 
(1965), Anderson (1982) and Byock (1990); and, second, brief evaluations of each 
translation, these based on a comparison of four matching passages (narrative, 
descriptive, direct speech, and verse stanzas) from the five translations. The 
comparisons 'all shed light on the translation philosophy of the period in which they 
first appeared'. Finally, in 13), D'Arcy introduces 'Orkney's best known and most 
successful living writer', George Mackey Brown. The influence of Old Norse on his 
work is apparent in his 'laconic prose style' and in the twisted kennings in his poetry. 
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but more importantly in the situations, characters and themes that he appropriates 
from Orkneyinga Saga to present anew in his short stories, plays, in the novel, 
Magnus, and in the wonderful An Orkney Tapestry. Brown's retellings are by no 
means slavish; his strong Christian convictions 'made him take a hard look at the 
Vikings and present their pagan fatalism and predilection for violence in a highly 
critical and often ironic manner'. Sometimes the reformulations are startling, as when 
Nazi executioners and 20th century journalists are stitched into the scene of the 
martyr's death. 

A useful 10-page index closes this handsome volume, one that should be in the 
library of anyone interested in the ways that Iceland's rich literary heritage has been 
interpreted, appreciated, twisted to fit personal and political agendas. 


GARY L. AHO 
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